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PREFACE. 



Teachers will find it profitable to assign lessons from dif- 
ferent portions of the book instead of having these selections read 
in succession. There is no reason, except tradition, for reading 
"through" fourth and fifth readers. Selections, chosen for 

their relation to topics which are being studied in geography, 
history, or biography, give added interest to the reading lessons 

of the week. 

" Anniversary " readings, chosen for their special connection 
with the birthday of a noted individual, lend zest to the assign- 
ments for a given date. 

Let pupils sometimes choose passages from their favorite 
authors, selecting paragraphs or. stanzas to be read with com- 
ments by members of the class. Students should be encouraged 
to recognize and commend beauties of thought and diction. 

LILLIAN H. PICKEN. 
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READING. 



LESSON I. 

GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 

1. An alphabet is a series of letters or signs which form 
the elements of written language. 

2. Letters are characters used to represent elementary 
sounds. 

3. An elementary sound is the simplest sound of the 
language. 

4. A vowel sound is one made with the vocal organs open. 

5. A diphthong is the union of two vowel sounds, pro- 
nounced in one syllable. 

6. A consonant sound is one which is partially obstructed 
by the organs of speech. 

7. A syllable is a letter or combination of letters uttered 
with a single impulse of the voice. 

8. A word consists of a syllable or syllables, and represents 
an idea. 

9. A spoken word is a sound or sounds representing an 
idea. 

10. A written word is a letter or letters so arranged as to 
represent an idea. 

11. A language is represented either by words, signs, or 

characters. 

(11) 



12 THE CRANE FIFTH BEADEB. 

12. A sentence is a collection of words making complete 
sense. 

13. Beading is the comprehension and transmission of 
thought from the written or printed page, and is of two kinds, 
silent and audible. 

14. Silent reading is comprehending or interpreting the 
thoughts of an author from the written or printed page. 

15. Audible reading is the correct interpretation of 
thought from the written or printed page, and the transmission 
of this thought to others by means of the organs of speech. 

16. Elocution consists in the natural expression of thought 
by speech and gesture. 

17. Position has reference to the attitude of the body while 
reading or speaking, and is closely allied to gesture. 

18. Gesture is that part of the speaker's manner which 
pertains to the use and carriage of his person, and the move- 
ment of his limbs, in delivery. 

19. Facial expression has reference to the appearance of 
the countenance while rendering thought. 

20. A tonic element is an unobstructed tone. 

21. A subtonic element is an obstructed tone. 

22. An atonic element is without vocality. 

23. Pronunciation is the correct sounding and joining of 
the elements of words. 

24. Enunciation is the mode of utterance, especially as to 
fullness and distinctness of articulation. 
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READING. 

BHiENT. 
1. Eye. 



s i. isye. 
1. Comprehension of thought, . . ] 2. imagination. 

( 3. Emotions. 



8. Judgment | a [ 



Jl. Eye. 
2. Imagination. 
3. Emotions. 



1. Appropriation of thought. 
Rejection of thought. 

AUDIBLE. 

1. Eye. 

2. Imag 

3. Emotions. 



#. Transmission 
of thought . . . . < 



2. Emphasis 



3. Inflection 



1. Articulation. 

cl. Absolute. 

(2. Relative. 

/I. Rising. 

. . . ] 2. Falling, 

(8. 



3. Circumflex. 
1. Forms ...... 



(s. 



4. Voice 



.2. Qualities « 



1. Effusive. 

Expulsive. 
3. Explosive. 

1. Pure 



2. Impure 



1. Pitch.... 

2. Compass. 

3. Force . . . 



5. Modulation '.....< 

6. Position of Body. 

51. Conversational. 
2. Oratorical. 
3. Dramatic. 
8. Facial Expression. 



4. Rate 



5. Stress. 



I 



1. Simple Pure. 

2. Orotund. 

1. Pectoral. 

2. Guttural. 

3. Tremulous. 

4. Aspirate. 
.5. Falsetto. 

1. Low. 

2. Middle. 

3. High. 

1. Subdued. 

2. Moderate. 

3. Energetic. 
^4. Sustained. 

1. Slow. 

2. Moderate. 

3. Rapid. 

1. Radical. 

2. Final. 

3. Median. 

4. Thorough. 

5. Compound. 

6. Intermittent. 
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LESSON II. 



ARTICULATION. 



Articulation is the correct utterance of the elementary 
sounds of a language. 

Sounds are of three kinds — vocal, subvocal, and aspirate. 

Vocals are sounds which consist of pure tone only. 





TABIiB OP 


ELEMENT ABY 


BOUNDS. 












VOCALS. 








a 


ate 




e 


eat 




s 


iqe 


a 


sSn'ate 




e 


e v8nt' 






1 de'a 


V 

a 


at 




e 


•gnd 






ft 


a 


A • 

air 




e 


heir 






sir 


• • 

a 


are 




e 


earn 






pique 


a 


ask 




e 


eight 




y 


my 


& 


all 




66 


moon 




y 


hy e'na 


& 


w&§ 




db 


gd&d 




f 


po'njf 


a=8 


any 
















o 


old 




u 


use 








6 


6 bey' 


u 


u nite' 






5 


»dd 




tl 


iis 




• 




Q 


do 




U 


rule 








Q 


eould 


V 


put 








o 


dove 


i 


b 


urn 




• 




6 


A 

or 













DIPHTHONGS. 

oi f oy f as in coin, boy. ou, ow, as in noun, now. 

Subvocals or subtonics, are those in which the vocalized 
breath is more or less obstructed by the organs of speech. 
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Aspirates, or atonies, are mere emissions of breath, and may 
be modified by^the organs of speech. 

Cognates are letters whose oral elements are produced by 
the same organs in a similar position. 

Cognate Sounds, or related sounds, are those produced with 
the organs of speech in a similar position. The following is a 
table of the 

COGNATE SOUNDS. 



SUBVOOALS. 




ASPIRATES. 


b, as in babe; 


similar to p, 


as in rap. 


d, " " rod; 


•• «• t, 


" " at. 


g, " " fog; 


•• •• k, 


44 " book. 


j, " " judge; 


" ch, 


" " chat. 


v, " " live; 


" " f, 


" " file. 


th, " " them; 


" " th, 


" " myth. 


z, " " buzz; 


" " B, 


" " sink. 


zh, " *' azure; 


" " sh, 


" " shine. 



Remark. — These sixteen sounds make eight pairs of cognate sounds. 
In articulating the aspirates, the vocal organs are put in the position 
required for the. articulation of the corresponding subvocals; but the 
breath is expelled without the utterance of any vocal sound. 



The following subvocals and aspirate have no cognates: 



1, as in mill, 
m, " " him. 
n, " " pin. 



ng, as in ring, 

r, (rough) " " rule, 
r, (smooth) " " far. 

y, " A4 yes. 



ASPIRATE. 

h, as in hat. 



Substitutes 9 or alphabetic equivalents, are characters used 
to represent sounds ordinarily represented by other characters. 
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TABLE OF SUBSTITUTES. 



a for 



e 

1 
1 

6 


Q 
6 

U 
ft 

u 

y 

f 

e 



a 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



8, as 

A. 
a, 

e, 
e, 

tt, 
oo, 

d6, 

d&, 
e, 

I. 
it 

I. 

s, 

I, 



in many. 
wh$t. 
there, 
freight, 
police, 
sir. 
son. 

tQ. 
WQllld. 

edrn. 

PflU. 
iirge. 

my. 
h^mn. 
Cite, 
pretty. 



e for k, as 


«h ' 


4 sh, 44 


eh * 


4 k, 44 


4 

g 


4 J, " 


n 4 


4 ng, " 


§ 4 


4 z, 44 


s ■' 


4 sh, 44 


X 4 


4 z, 44 


¥ ' 


4 gz, 44 


x 4 


4 ks, 44 


gh 4 


t ff tt 


ph 4 


t ff tt 


qu 4 


4 k, 44 


qu 4 


4 kw, " 


wh 4 


* h, " 


wh 4 


4 hw, 44 


ew 4 


' % " 



in eap. 
machine, 
ehord. 
eage. 
rink, 
roge. 
sugar. 
Xenia. 
famine. 
ax. 

laugh. 
s$lph. 
pique, 
quick, 
whp. 
when, 
new. 



Vowels are letters which represent sounds made with the 
vocal organs open. They are a, e, i, o, and uj w and y represent 
either vowel or consonant sounds. 

Consonants are letters which represent sounds obstructed 
in utterance by the vocal organs. They are of two kinds, simple 
and compound. The simple consonants include all the letters 
of the alphabet except the vowels. The compound consonants 
are ch, gh, ph, sh, th, wh, zh, and ng. 

Labials are letters whose oral elements are chiefly formed 
by the lips. They are b, p, w, and wh, M may be regarded as 
a nasal labial, as its sound is affected by the nose. F and v are 
labia-dentals. 
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Dentals axe letters whose oral elements are chiefly formed 
by the teeth. They are j, s, z, cln, and sh. 

Linguals are letters whose oral elements are chiefly formed 
by the tongue. They are d, Z, r, and L N is a nasal-lingual; 
y, a lingua-palatal ; and th, a lingua-dental. 

Palatals are letters whose oral elements are chiefly formed 
by the palate; they are g and Je; ng combined is a nasal- 
palatal. 

Cognate sounds are represented by letters whose oral ele- 
ments are produced by the same organs, in a similar position: 
thus, / is a cognate of v, h of g 9 etc. 

Alphabetic equivalents are letters, or combinations of 
letters, that represent the same elements or sounds: thus, 
i in pique is an equivalent of e. 

BXBRCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Bring me some ice; not some mice. 

A big black bug bit a big black bear. 

Life's fitful fever over, he rests well. 

Eight great gray geese grazing gayly into Greece. 

He sawed six long, slim, sleek, slender saplings for sale. 

Five wise wives weave withered withes. 

Some shun sunshine; do you shun sunshine? 

She sells sea-shells j do you sell sea-shells? 

Round the rough and rugged rocks the ragged rascals rudely ran. 

Booth's youths with truths use wicked oaths. 

Pluma placed a pewter platter on a pile of plates. Where is the pretty 
pewter platter Pluma placed upon the pile of plates? 
A shot-silk sash shop. 
A sure sign of sunshine. 
He buiU him an ice house. 
He buiU him a nice house. 
—?, 
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My heart is owed within me. 
My heart is sawed within me. 

A great error often exists. 
A great terror often exists. 

He is content in either situation. 
He is content in neither situation. 

My brothers ought to owe nothing. 
My brothers sought to own nothing. 

He was trained in the religion of his fathers. 
He was strained in the religion of his fathers. 

"Sad angler; sad dangler." 



LESSON III. 

ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 
ACCENT. 

Accent is the peculiar force or stress given to one or 
more syllables of a word in its pronunciation, and is marked 
thus, [']. There are two kinds, primary and secondary. 

The primary accent is the principal accent ; as, hab'it 

The secondary accent is a slighter accent given to a syl- 
lable when two or more syllables in the same word are accented, 
as, hab' i ta' tion, where the third syllable has the primary 
or principal accent. The first syllable has the secondary accent. 

Parts of speech are often distinguished by accent alone. 

EXAMPLES. 

Why does your ab'sent friend absent' himself? 

Did he abstract' an ab'stract of your speech from the desk? 

Note the mark of ac'cent, and accent' the right syllable. 

Desert' us not in the des'ert. 

If that proj'ect fail, he will project' another. 

My in' crease is taken to increase' your wealth. 

Perfume' the room with rich per'fume. 
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ACCENT CHANGED BY CONTRAST. 

The ordinary accent of words is sometimes changed by a con- 
trast in sense, or to express opposition of thought. 

EXAMPLES. 

He must tn'crease, but I must de'crease. 

He did not say a new addition, but a new e'dition. 

I said that she will *w*'pect the truth of the story, not that she will 
ea'pect it. 

He that de'scended is also the same that as'cended. 
This corruptible must put on ^'corruption; and this mortal must put 
on im'mortality. 

EMPHASIS. 

"'Tis not enough the voice K be sound and clear' — 
'Tis modulation' that must charm the ear. 
When desperate heroes grieve with tedious moan, 
And whine their sorrows in a seesaw tone, 
The same soft sounds of unimpassioned woes 
Can only make the yawning hearers doze. 
The voice all modes of passion can express 
That marks the proper word with proper stress; 
But none emphatic can that speaker call, 
Who lays an equal emphasis on all" 

Emphasis is the peculiar force or stress of voice given to 
one or more words of a sentence. 

To give a word emphasis, is to pronounce it in a forcible 
manner. No uncommon tone, however, is necessary, as words 
may be made emphatic by prolonging the vowel sounds, by a 
pause, or even by a whisper. 

Emphatic words are often printed in italics; those more em- 
phatic, in small capitals ; and those that receive the greatest 
force, in CAPITALS. 

Emphasis is of two kinds: absolute and relative, or anti- 
thetic. 
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ABSOLUTE EMPHASIS. 



Where the emphasis is independent of any contrast or com- 
parison with other words or ideas, it is called absolute emphasis. 

XXAMFLBS. 

I know but one .country. I was born an American; I live an 
American; I shall die an American*. 

I shall sing the praises of October, as the loveliest of months. 

The young are slaves to novelty; the old, to custom; the middle-aged, 
to both; the dead, to neither. 

They cornel to arms! to abms! TO ARMS! 

None but the brave, none but the brave, none but the BRAVE deserve 
the fair. 

The thunders of heaven are sometimes heard to roll in the voice of a 
united people. 

If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
remained in my country I never would lay down my arms — never, 
never, NEVER. 

The war is inevitable — and let it come! I repeat it, Sir, — LET 
IT COME! 

I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give me 
LIBERTY, or give me DEATH! 

The combat deepens! On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave! 

Rise — fellow-men! our country — yet remains! 
By that dread name we wave the sword on high, 
And swear for her — to live — with her — to die, 

RELATIVE EMPHASIS. 

Where there is antithesis, either expressed or implied, the 
emphasis is called relative. 

EXAMPLES. 

We can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth. 
But I am describing your condition, rather than my own. 
I fear not death, and shall I then fear thee? 
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Hunting men, and not beasts, shall be his game. 

He is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but for the 
sins of the whole world. 

John was punished; William, rewarded. 

Without were fightings, within were fears. 

Business sweetens pleasure, as labor sweetens rest. 

Justice appropriates rewards to merit, and punishments to crime. 



LESSON IV. 

INFLECTIONS. 

Inflections of the voice are its slidings upward or downward, 
or both, to indicate emphasis or to fully express the thought. 

Inflections are of three kinds : rising, falling, and the cir- 
cumflex. 

The rising inflection is the upward sliding of the voice 
in the pronunciation of a word; as, Do you like apples? 
[marked thus: apples'.] 

The falling inflection is the downward sliding of the 
voice in the pronunciation of a word ; as, I do like apples'". 

The circumflex is the union of the two inflections in the 
same word or syllable, and is used in the language of irony 
or scorn : as, You must take me for a fool to think I would do 
that. Marks [~~]. 

The monotone, which is a succession of words on the same 
key or pitch, and is not properly an inflection, is often em- 
ployed in passages of solemn denunciation, sublime description, 
or expressing deep reverence and awe. It is marked with the 
short horizontal dash over the accented vowel; as, 

And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, h5ly is the 
Lord of hosts. The whole earth is full of his glory. 
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* 

RULES FOR INFLECTION. 

I. Direct questions, or those that can be answered by yes 
or no, generally require the rising inflection, and their answers 
the falling. 

EXAMPLES. 

Do you think he will come to-day'? No v ; I think he will not\ 
Was that Henry'? No v ; it was John\ 
Did you see William'? Yes\ I did\ 

MODIFICATIONS OF BULK I. 

Note* I. — Answers that are given in a careless or indifferent manner, 
or in a tone of slight disrespect, take the rising inflection in all cases. 

Examples.— Did you see William v ? I did'. — What did he say to you v ? 
Not much'. 

Note II. — Direct questions, when they have the nature of an appeal, 
or are spoken in an exclamatory manner, take the falling inflection. In 
these cases the voice often falls below the general pitch, contrary to the 
general rule for the falling inflection. 

Examples. — Is not that a beautiful sight v ? — Will you persist in doing 
it v ? — Is it right v ? — Is it just v ? 

Note III. — When a direct question is not understood, and is repeated 
with emphasis, the repeated question takes the falling inflection. 

Examples. — Will you speak to him to-day'? If the question is not 
understood, it is repeated with the falling inflection, thus: Will you speak 
to him to-day v ? — Are you going to Salem'? I said, Are you going to 
Salem v ? 

II. The pause of suspension, denoting that the sense is un- 
finished, such as a succession of particulars that are not erw- 
phatic, cases of direct address, sentences implying condition, 
and the case absolute, generally require the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

John', James', and William', come here. 

The great', the good,' the honored', the noble', the wealthy', alike 
pass away. 
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Friends', Romans', countrymen', lend me your ears. 

Jesus saith unto him, Simon', son of Jonas', lovest thou me'? 

III. Indirect questions, or those which cannot be answered 
by yes or no, generally require the falling inflection, and their 
answers the same. 



When did you see him N ? Yesterday\ 

When will he come again V T To-morrow\ 

Who say the people that I am v T They answering, said, John the Bap- 
tist ; but some say Elias v ; and others say that one of the old prophets N is 
risen again. 

Note. — But when the indirect question is one asking a repetition of 
what was not at first understood, it takes the rising inflection. " What 
did he say v ? " is an indirect question, with the falling inflection, asking 
for information. But if I myself heard the person speak, and did not 
fully understand him, and then ask some person to repeat what he said, I 
give my question the rising inflection, thus: "What^ did he say'? 



a 



IV. A completion of the sense, whether at the close or at any 
other part of the sentence, usually requires the falling inflection. 



JSS. 



He that saw me' saw you also\ and he who aided me once 7 will aid 
me again\ 

Note. — But when strong emphasis, with the falling inflection, comes 
near the close of a sentence, the voice often takes the rising inflection at 
the close. 

Examples. — If William does not come, I think John s will be here'. — 
If he should come, what K would you do 7 ? 

Cassius: What night is this? Casca: A very pleasing night to honest* 
men\ 

V. Words and clauses connected by the disjunctive, or, gen- 
erally require the rising inflection before the disjunctive, and 
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the falling after it. Where several words are thus connected 
in the same clause, the rising inflection is given to all except 
the last. 

EXAMPLES. 

Will you g<y, or stay v ? I will go\ Will you go in the buggy', or 
the carriage', or the cars', or the coach v ? I will go in the cars\ 

He may study law', or medicine', or divinity v ; or', he may enter into 
trade\ 

Note I. — When the disjunctive or is made emphatic, with the falling 
inflection, it is followed by the rising inflection, in accordance with the 
note to Rule IV; as, " He must have traveled for health, or^ pleasure'." 

Examples. — He must either work y , or y study'. — He must be a mechanic, 
or s a lawyer'. — He must get his living in one way, or K the other'. . 

Note II. — When or is used conjunctively, and no contrast is denoted by 
it, it requires the rising inflection after as well as before it, except when 
the clause or sentence expresses a completion of the sense. 

Example. — Did he give you money', or food', or clothing'? No\ he 
gave me nothing\ 

VI. When negation is opposed to affirmation, the former 
takes the rising and the latter the falling inflection, in whatever 
order they occur. Comparison and contrast (antithesis) come 
under the same head. 

EXAMPLES. 

I did not hear him'; I saw him\ — I said he was a good soldier\ not v 
a good citizen'. — He will not come to-day', but to-morrow\ — He did not 
call me', but you\ — He means dutiful\ not undutiful'. — I come to bury 
Csesar v , not to praise him'. 

This is no time for a tribunal of justice', but for showing mercy N ; 
not for accusation', but for philanthropy v ; not for trial', but for pardon v ; 
not for sentence and execution', but for compassion and kindness\ 

COMPARISON AND CONTRAST. 

Homer was the greater genius', Virgil the better artist v ; in the one 
we most admire the man', in the other the work\ — There were tyrants 
at home', and robbers abroad\ 
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VII. For the sake of variety and harmony, the last pause but 
one in a sentence is usually preceded by the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

The minor longs to be of age v ; then to be a man of business v ; then 
to arrive at honors'; then to retire\ 

Time taxes our health v , our limbs v , our faculties v , our strength', and 
our features^. 

VIII. 1st. A Commencing Series. 

In an emphatic series of particulars, where the series begins 
the sentence, but does not either end it or form complete sense, 
eveiy particular except the last should have the falling inflec- 
tion. 

BXAUPLB. 

Our disordered hearts\ our guilty passions v , our violent prejudices^, 
and misplaced desires', are the instruments of the trouble which we 
endure. 

2d. A Concluding Seeies. 

When the series ends the sentence, or forms complete sense, 
every particular in the series, except the last but one, should 
have the falling inflection; and indeed all should have it, if 
the closing member of the series is of sufficient length to admit 
a pause with the rising inflection, before the end. 

EXAMPLE. 

Charity suffereth long', and is kind v ; charity envieth not\ charity 
vaunteth not itself v ; is not puffed up v ; doth not behave itself unseemly^; 
seeketh not her ovm K ; is not easily provoked'; thinketh no evil^. 

IX. Expressions of tender emotion, such as grief, pity, 
kindness, gentle joy, a gentle reproof, gentle appeal, gentle 
entreaty or expostulation, etc., commonly require a gentle rising 
inflection. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Mary'! Mary'! do v not do so 7 . 

My mother'! when I learned that thou wast dead', 
Say\ wast thou conscious' of the tears' I shed'? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son', 
Wretch even then', life's journey just begun'? 

X. Expressions of strong emotion, such as the language of 
exclamation (not designed as a question), authority, surprise, 
distress, denunciation, lamentation, earnest entreaty, command, 
reproach, terror, anger, hatred, envy, revenge, etc., and strong 
affirmation, require the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

What a piece of work is man v ! How noble in reason v ! how infinite in 
facultiesM in action', how like an angel v ! in apprehension', how like 
a god v ! 

My lords, I am amazed>; yes, my lords, I am amazed y at his Grace's 
speech. 

Woe unto you, PhariseesM Woe unto you, Scribes* ! 

I dare^ accusation. I defy K the honorable gentleman. 

I'd rather be a dog K , and bay the moon y t than such a Roman. 

Note. — When exclamatory sentences become questions, they require the 
rising inflection. 

Examples. — What are you saying' ! — Where are you going' ! — They 
planted by your care'! No! your oppressions planted them in AmericaM 

THE CIRCUMFLEX. 

XI. Hypothetical expressions, sarcasm, and irony, and sen- 
tences implying a comparison or contrast that is not fully ex- 
pressed, often require a union of the two inflections on the 
same syllable. 

EXAMPLES. 

If the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and the 
sinner appear? 

I grant you I was down and out of breath ; and so was- he - . 
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They boast they come but to imprflve our state, enlarge our thoughts, 
and fr£e us from the yoke of error! Yes, they will give enlightened free- 
dom to Our minds, who are themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, and 
pride! They offer us protection! y£s, such protection as vultures give to 
lambs — covering and devouring them! Tell your invaders we seek no 
change — and least of all such change as they would bring us ! 



LESSON V. 

VOICE. 
Voice is produced by the action of the breath on the vocal 
cords. 

FORM OF VOICE. 

Form of voice refers to the manner in which the sound is 
emitted from the organs of speech. 

There are three forms of voice: the effusive, expulsive, and 
explosive. 

The effusive form has a gentle beginning, gentle continua- 
tion, and a gentle ending, and is represented thus : O 

Give a, e, i, o, u, effusively. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Methinks I love all common things — 

The common air, the common flower; 
The dear, kind, common thought, that springs 

From hearts that have no other dower, 

No other wealth, no other power, 
Save love: and will not that repay 
For all else fortune tears away? 

2. Oh, show me where is He, 

The high and holy One, 
To whom thou bend'st the knee. 
And pray'st, "Thy will be done! " 
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The expulsive form of voice has an abrupt beginning but 
a gentle ending, and is represented thus : 0L3==" 

Give a, e, i, o, u, expulsively. 

It is used in language of firmness, determination, argument, 
and in common conversation. 

EXAMPLES. 

Firmness. 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and 
my heart to this vote! 

Sir, before God, I believe the hour is* come. My judgment approves this 
measure, and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, and all that I am, 
and all that I hope, in this life, I am now ready here to stake upon it; 
and to leave off, as I began, that, live or die, survive or perish, I am for 
the Declaration. It is my living sentiment; and, by the blessing of God, 
it shall be my dying sentiment: independence now, and independence 
forever ! 

Determination. 

1. Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those means which 

the God of nature hath placed in our power. Three millions of people 

armed in the holy cause of liberty, and in such a country as that which 

we possess, are invincible by any force which our enemy can send 

against us. 

Argument. ' 

2. I come not here to talk. You know too well 
The story of our thralldom. We are slaves! 
The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
A race of slaves! He sets, and his last beams 
Fall on a slave! 

The explosive form of voice has an abrupt beginning and 
an abrupt ending. 

It is used in language of rage, scorn, joy, or terror. 
Give a, e, i, o, u, explosively. 

EXAMPLES. 

Rage. 
1. Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes! 
Gehenna of the waters! thou sea of Sodom! 
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Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods! 
Thee and thy serpent seed! 

(To the executioner:) Slave, do thine office! 
Strike as I struck the foe! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as my curse! 
Strike — and but once! 

2. Strike — till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike — for your altars and your fires; 
STRIKE — for the green graves of your sires, 
God — and your native land! 

Scorn. 

1. Burned Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire; 

And — "This to me! " he said — 
" An 't were not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England's message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate: 
And, Douglas, more, I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near 

I tell thee, thou *rt defied ! 
And if thou said'st I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied!" 

2. No! Thus I rend the tyrant's chain, 
And fling him back a boy's disdain! 

Joy. 

Joyous ideas should have fast time, loud force, lively, smooth 
stress, pure quality, long slides, higher pitch, and wide range 
of melody. 
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1. You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear; 
To-morrow '11 be the happiest time of all the glad New Year — 
Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest, merriest day; 
For I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I 'm to be Queen o* the May. 

2. Hushed the people's swelling murmur, 
List the boy's exultant cry! 
"Ring! " he shouts aloud; "Ring, Grandpa! 
RING! OH, RING FOR LIBERTY! " . 

3. Shout! Shout! my warrior boy, 

And wave your cap, and clap your hands for joy. 
Cheer answer cheer, and bear the cheer about! 
Huerah! HURRAH! for the fiery fort is ours. 
" Victory ! " " Victory ! " " Victory ! " is the shout. 

Terror. 

Up with your ladders ! Quick! 't is but a chance ! Behold, how fast the 
roaring flames advance! Quick! quick! brave spirits, to his rescue fly! 
Up! up! men! all! this hero must not die! 



LESSON VI. 

QUALITY. 

duality is the kind of tone, and is divided into pure and 
impure. The pure is subdivided into simple pure and orotund; 
the impure is subdivided into pectoral, guttural, tremulous, as- 
pirate, and falsetto. 

PURE TONE. 

Pure tone is formed with the vocal organs in their natural 
position, and is used in common conversation and simple narra- 
tion. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Over the river they beckon to me; 

Loved ones who have passed to the further side. 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 
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There was one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of heaven's own blue; 
He passed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 

The gates of the city we could not see — 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 

2. When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 

To bid me good-night and be kissed; 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in a tender embrace! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 

OROTUND TONE. 

The orotund is a round, full tone, being the maximum of 
the pure quality, a^id is produced with the throat open and 
the cavity of the mouth enlarged. 

It is used in expressing the language of awe, sublimity, 
grandeur, and courage. 



Awe. 

1. righteous heaven! ere Freedom found a grave, 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save? 
Where was thine arm, Vengeance, where thy rod, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of Godt 

2. Thou eternal One! whose presence bright 

All space doth occupy, all motion guide, 
Unchanged through time's all-devastating blight! 

Thou only God, there is no god beside! 
Being above all things, mighty One, 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore; 
Who filFst existence with thyself alone, — 

Embracing all, supporting, ruling o'er, — 

Being whom we call God, and know no more! 
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Sublimity and Grandeur, 

1. The sky is changed! and such a change! Night, 
And Storm, and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder ! — not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue; 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

2. Oh! teach me who is God, and where his glories shine, 
That I may kneel and pray, and call thy Father mine. 

Courage. 

1. And the praetor drew back as I were pollution, and sternly said, 
"Let the carrion rot: there are no noble men but Romans." And so, 
fellow-gladiators, must you, and so must I, die like dogs. Rome! Rome! 
thou hast been a tender nurse to me. Ay! thou hast given to thaj; poor, 
gentle, timid shepherd lad, who never knew a harsher tone than a flute- 
note, muscles of iron and a heart of flint, — taught him to drive the sword 
through plaited mail and links of rugged brass, and warm it in the marrow 
of his foe; to gaze into the glaring eyeballs of the fierce Numidian lion, 
even as a boy upon a laughing girl. And he shall pay thee back until the 
yellow Tiber is red as frothing wine, and in its deepest ooze thy life-blood 
lies curdled! 

2. Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
Oh, when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger: 
Stiffen the sinew — summon up the blood — 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage; 
Then lend to the eye a terrible aspect; 
Aye, set the teeth and stretch the nostril wida, 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To its full height! On, on, you noble English, 
Whose blood is set from fathers of war proof; 
Cry, Heaven, for Harry, England and St. George! 
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IMPURE TONE. 

Impure tone is the pure tone modified by the position of 
the organs of speech. 

PECTORAL TONE. 

The pectoral is a harsh, husky tone, produced by a rigid 
contraction of the muscles of the throat and chest. It is used 
in expressing horror, hatred and malice, or despair. 



Horror. 

1. Oh! I have passed a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 
That as I am a Christian faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night, 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the timet 

2. So frowned the mighty combatants, that hell 

Grew darker at their frown; so matched they stood; 

For never but once more was either like 

To meet so great a Foe: and now great deeds 

Had been achieved, whereof all hell had rung, 

Had not the snaky sorceress that sat 

Fast by hell-gate and kept the fatal key, 

Risen, and with hideous outcry rushed between. 

Hatred and Malice. 

I loathe you in my bosom! 

I scorn you with mine eye! 
I '11 taunt you with my latest breath, 

And fight you till I die. 

Despair. 

I shall despair! There is no creature loves me, 
And if I die, no soul will pity me: 
Nay, wherefore should they, since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself? 
—8 
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Methought the souls of all that I had murdered 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 

GUTTURAL TONE. 

The guttural tone is produced by a resonance in the 
throat, resembling the growling of wild beasts. It is used to 
express extreme anger, hatred, or contempt. 

EXAMPLES, 

Extreme Anger. 

1. You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek o' the rotten fens — whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air — J banish you! 

2. Burned Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire; 

And — "This to me!" he said, — 
"An 'twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head!" 

Hatred or Contempt. 

1. How like a fawning publican he looks! 
I hate him for that he is a Christian; 
But more, for that, in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usuance with us here in Venice. 
If I but catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him! 

2. Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward! 
Thou cold-blooded slave! 

Thou wear a lion's hide? 

Doff it, for shame, and hang 

A calf-skin on those recreant limbs. 
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TREMULOUS TONE. 

The tremulous tone is one in which the flow of the voice 
is broken. The vowels, instead of being uttered smoothly, are 
made up of a succession of impulses. 



1. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span: 
Oh, give relief, and heaven will bless your store. 

2. Farewell! a long farewell! to all my greatness. 

3. Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon little Jim; 
I have no pain, dear mother, now, but oh! I am so dry: 
Just moisten poor Jim's lips again — and mother, don't you cry. 

ASPIRATE TONE. 

The aspirate tone is a whispered utterance with little or no 
vocality. Its characteristic is distinctness, and what is lost in 
vocality is made up in distinctness. It is used to denote secrecy, 
fear, or revenge. 



Secrecy, 

1. * Speak softly! 

All 's hushed as midnight yet. 

See'st thou here? 
This is the mouth o' the cell: no noise! and enter. 

2. How ill this taper burns! 
Ha! who comes here? 

Cold drops of sweat hang on my trembling flesh, 
My blood grows chilly, and I freeze with horror! 

3. The ancient Earl, with stately grace, 

Would Clara on her palfry place, 

And whisper, in an undertone, 

"Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown" 
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4. "Is all prepared? — speak soft and low." 
"All ready! We have sent the men, 

As you appointed, to the place." 

5. And the bride-maidens whispered, " *T were better, by far, 
To hape matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

Fear. 

1. Hush! Keep still! Don't breathe a loud word! They little sus- 
pect where we are. How eagerly they seek to find us! 

2. "Simpson, go below and see what's the matter." 

Simpson came up with his face pale as ashes, and said, "Captain, the 
ship is on fire." 

" I 8 there any danger t " 

" Danger, here — see the smoke bursting out — go forward, if you would 
save your lives." 

Revenge. 

1. I scorn forgiveness, haughty man! 
You Ve injured me before the clan ; 
And naught but blood shall wipe away 
The shame I have endured this day. 

2. " Clarence is come — false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, — 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewksbury! 

Seize on him, furies! take him to your torments!" 

FALSETTO TONE. 

Falsetto is generally produced above the natural tone, and 
is used in the imitation of high female voices, in the voices of 
children, and in affectation, terror, etc. 

Though rudely blows the wintry blast, 
And sifting snows fall white and fast, 
Mark Haley drives along the street, 
Perched high upon his wagon-seat; 
His somber face the storm defies, 
And thus from morn till eve he cries, — 
" Charco' ! charco' ! " 
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While echo faint and far replies, — 

" Hark, ! hark, ! " 
" Charco' ! " — " Hark, ! " — Such cheery sounds 
Attend him on his daily rounds. 
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MODULATION. 



" 'Tis not enough the voice be sound and clear — 
'Ti8 modulation that must charm the ear." 



Modulation consists in the adaptation of speech to the sen- 
timent it is designed to convey. The ordinary changes or mod- 
ulations are pitch, compass, force, rate, stress, and inflections. 

Quality.— Quality refers to kind of voice and its relation to the kind or quality of senti- 
ment. It properly belongs to modulation. 

PfTCH. 

Fitch is the elevation or depression of voice in expressing 
thought. 

There are three general kinds of pitch : low, middle, and high. 

Every person, in reading or speaking, assumes a certain pitch, 
which may be either high or low, according to circumstances, 
and which has a governing influence on the variations of the 
voice, above and below it. This degree of elevation is usually 
called the key-note. 

EXERCISES IN PITCH. 

Let some one of the class skilled in music give the following 
exercise first, then all read; then three or four may read to- 
gether, each in a different pitch, using first, third, fifth, and 
eighth tones. 
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8. do • a e i o u. 
— 7. — si — • — a — e — i — o — u. — 
6. la • a e i o u. 



5. — sol — • — a — e — i — o — u. 

4. fa • a e i o u. 

3. — me — • — a — e — i — o — u. 

2. re • a e i o u. 
1. do • a e i o u. 



Note.— Voices of males are usually keyed an octave below the voices of females, and this 
may be shown in the above exercise by one skilled in music Call attention to the difference 
in pitch of the voices of children on the play-ground and In the school-room. Have pupils 
read a selection in any of the degrees of pitch represented above. 

Low pitch is used in expressing solemn, sublime or pathetic 
thought. 



Solemn. 

1. Little Nell was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free from 
trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a creature fresh from 
the hand of God, and waiting for the breath of life; not one who had lived 
and suffered death. Her couch was dressed with here and there some 
winter berries and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had been used to 
favor. "When I die, put near me something that has loved the light, 
and had the sky above it always" Those were her words. 

2. Your sorrows, people, are his peace! Your bells and bands and 
muffled drums sound triumph in his ear. Wail and weep here! Pass onl 

3. So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
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Sublime Thought. 

1. Eternity! — thou pleasing, — dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass! 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me; 
But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 

2. Father! Thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns. Thou 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 

Upon the naked earth; and forthwith rose 

All these fair ranks of trees. They in Thy sun 

Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breeze, 

And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow, 

Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 

Among their branches, till at last they stood, 

As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark — 

Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 

Communion with his Maker! 

Pathetic Thought. 

Soft! he comes — now, heart, be quick, 

Leaping in triumphant pride! 
Oh! it is a stranger footstep, 

Gone by on the other side. 
Ah! how many wait forever 

For the steps that do not come! 
Wait until the pitying angels 

Bear them to a peaceful home! 
Many in the still of midnight 

In the streets have lain and died, 
While the sound of human footsteps 

Went by on the other side. 

Middle pitch is used in common conversation and in ex- 
pressing unimpassioned thought and moderate emotion. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. When the sun rises or sets in the heavens, when spring paints the 
earth, when summer shines in its glory, when autumn pours forth its 
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fruits, or winter returns in its awful forms, we view the Creator mani- 
festing himself in his works. 

2. Grass is the forgiveness of nature — her constant benediction. Fields 
trampled with battle, saturated with blood, torn with the ruts of cannon, 
grow green again with grass, and carnage is forgotten. Streets abandoned 
by traffic become grass-grown like rural lanes, and are obliterated. For- 
ests decay, harvests perish, flowers vanish, but grass is immortal. • . . 
Banished from the thoroughfare and the field, it bides its time to return, 
and when vigilance is relaxed, or the dynasty has perished, it silently 
resumes the throne from which it has been expelled, but which it never 
abdicates. It bears no blazonry of bloom to charm the senses with fra- 
grance or splendor, but its homely hue is more enchanting than the lily or 
the rose. It yields no fruit in earth or air, and yet should its harvest 
fail for a single year, famine would depopulate the world. 

3. We must educate! We must educate! or we must perish by our 
own prosperity. If we do not, short from the cradle to the grave will be 
our race. 

High pitch is used in expressing gay, joyous or animated 

thought; also in giving commands. 

Gay. 
1. Robert of Lincoln is gaily dressed, 

Wearing a bright black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note: 
" Bob-o-link, bob-o-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Look what a nice new coat is mine; 
Sure, there was never a bird so fine. 

Chee, chee, chee." 

Joyous or Animated. 

1. "The slogan's ceased — but hark! din ye na hear 
The Campbells' pibroch swell upon the breeze! 
They're coming, hark! " then falling on her knees, — 
"We're saved," she cries, "we're saved." 

2. Go ring the bells and fire the guns, 

And fling the starry banner out; 
Shout " Freedom ! " till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle-shout. 
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Command. 

1. Charge! Chester, charge! On! Stanley, on! 

2. A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 

3. Jump far out, boy, into the wave! 
Jump, or I fire! 

4. " Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns! " he said; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

COMPASS. 

Compass is the variation of the voice above and below the 
key taken in reading ; the distance between the highest and low- 
est tones being the compass of the voice. 

Notb. — Every one has a certain pitch of voice in which he can epeak most easily to himself 
and most agreeably to others ; this may be called the natural pitch. This is the pitch in which 
we converse ; and this mast be the basis of every improvement we acquire from art and 
exercise. In order, therefore, to strengthen this middle tone, we ought to read and speak in 
It as load as possible without suffering the voice to rise into a higher key. This, however, is 
no easy operation. It is not very difficult to be loud in a high tone, but to be loud and forcible 
without raising the voice into a higher key, requires great practice and management. 

The best method of acquiring this power of voice is to practice reading and speaking some 
strong, animated passages in a small room, and to persons placed at as small a distance as 
possible ; for, as we naturally raise our voice to a higher key when we speak to people at a great 
distance, so we naturally lower our key as those to whom we speak come nearer. When, 
therefore, we have no idea of being heard at a distance, the voice will not be so apt to rise into 
a higher key when we wish to be forcible ; and consequently, exerting as much force as we are 
able in a small room, and to people near us, will tend to swell and strengthen the voice in the 
middle tone. 

EXEBCISES IN COMPASS. 

1. He said, and on the rampart heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few but undismayed; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze,, but dreadful as the storm! 
Low, murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge or death! the watchword and reply: 
Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud toscin tolled their last alarm! 

2. The combat deepens! On, ye brave! 
Who rush to globy or the gbave! 
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Wave, Munich, stll thy banners wave! 

And charge with all thy chivalry! 
Ah! few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulcher! 

3. His speech was at first low-toned and slow. Sometimes his voice 
would deepen, like the sound of distant thunder; and anon, his flashes 
of wit and enthusiasm would light up the anxious faces of his hearers, 
like the far-off lightning of a coming storm. 



LESSON VIII. 

FORCE. 

Force is the degree of intensity with which sound is ut- 
tered, without reference to its tone, pitch, rate, or form. Here 
are four kinds commonly used in reading or speaking, viz.: 
Subdued, moderate, energetic, and sustained. 

Subdued force is used when the ideas to be expressed con- 
tain the element of fear, sadness, or intense disgust, reverence, 

and awe. 

EXAMPiLEs. 

Fear. 

1. The little girl slid off his knee, 

And all of a tremble stood. 
" Good wife," he cried, " come out and see, 
The skies are as red as blood." 

" God save us I" cried the settler's wife; 
"The prairie's a-fire — we must run for life!" 

2. Hark! I hear the bugles of the enemy! They are on their march 
along the bank of the river. We must retreat instantly or be cut off from 
our boats. I see the head of their column already rising over the height. 
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Our only safety is in the screen of this hedge. Keep close to it; be silent; 
and stoop as you run. For the boats! Forward! 

3. Oh, coward conscience, how dost thou affright me! 
The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight; 
Cold, fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

Sadness. 

1. Alas! my noble boy! that thou shouldst die! 

Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair! 
That Death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 

My proud boy, Absalom! 

2. Dead — for the want of a crust! 

Dead in the cold night air! 
Dead — and under the dust, 

Without ever a word of prayer; 
In the heart of the wealthiest city, 

In this most Christian land, 
Without ever a word of pity, 

Or the touch of a kindly hand! 

Intense Disgust. 

1. Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence! 

2. Tell me I hate the bowl? 

Hate is a feeble word: 
I loathe, abhor, my very soul 

With strong dusgust is stirred 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or tell, 
Of .the dark beverage of hell! 

3. I scorn forgiveness, haughty man! 
You've injured me before the clan; 
And naught but blood shall wipe away 
The shame I have endured this day. 

4. Thou worm! thou viper! to thy native earth 
Return! Away! Thou art too base for man 
To tread upon! Thou scum! Thou reptile! 
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MODERATE FORCE. 

Moderate force is used in common conversation and simple 
narration, and is generally combined with the pure tone. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Methinks I love all common things — 

The common air, the common flower; 
The dear, kind common thought, that springs 

From hearts that have no other dower. 

No other wealth, no other power, 
Save love; and will not that repay 
For all else fortune tears away? 

2. There is an ugly kind of forgiveness in this world — a kind of hedge- 
hog forgiveness, shot out like quills. Men take one who has offended, and 
set him down before the blowpipe of their indignation, and scorch him, 
and burn his faults into him ; and when they have kneaded him sufficiently 
with their fiery fists, then — they forgive him. 

3. I heard a man who had failed in business, and whose furniture was 
sold at auction, say that when the cradle and the piano went, tears would 
come, and he had to leave the house to be a man. 

ENEBGETIC FOBCE. 

Energetic force is used in intense excitement, or in giving 
command, and is generally combined with the expulsive or ex- 
plosive forms of voice. 



Excitement. 

1. The lake has burst! The lake has burst I 

Down through the chasms the wild waves flee: 
They gallop along with a roaring song, 
Away to the eager awaiting sea! 

2. And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 
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3. Standi the ground 's your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 

Hope ye mercy still ? 
What's the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it — in yon battle-peal ! 
Read it — on yon bristling steel! 

Ask it, ye who will! 

Command. 

1. Begone, 
Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plagues. 

2. Half a league, half a league, half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death rode the six hundred. 
"Forward, the Light Brigade! charge for the guns!" he said: 
Into the valley of Death rode the six hundred. 

3. Rise — fellow-men! our country — yet remains! 
By that dread name we wave the sword on high, 
And swear for her — to live — with her — to die. 

4. Go ring the bells, and fire the guns, 

And fling the starry banners out; 
Shout "Freedom!" till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle-shout. 

SUSTAINED FOBCE. 

Sustained force is used when commands are given, during 
intense excitement, or in fierce anger. 

EXAMPLES. 

Intense Excitement. 

1. Ye call me chief; and ye do well to call him chief who, for twelve 
long years, has met upon the arena every shape of man or beast the broad 
empire of Rome could furnish, and who never yet lowered his arm. 

2. A moment there was awful pause — 

When Berkeley cried, "Cease, traitor, cease! 
God's temple is the house of peace! " 
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The other shouted, "Nay, not so, 
When God is with our righteous cause; 
His holiest places then are ours, 
• His temples are our forts and towers 
That frown upon the tyrant foe; 
In this, the dawn of Freedom's day, 
There is a time to fight and pray!" 

Fierce Anger. 

Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near, 

I tell thee thou 'rt defied ! 
And if thou saidst I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied! 



LESSON IX. 

RATE OR MOVEMENT. 

Bate or movement lias reference to the rapidity with 
which the successive words of a selection are uttered. There 
are three general divisions of rate : slow, moderate, and rapid. 

Note.— Other modifications of these three general divisions are often given, bat for the 
usual practice of the school-room these three are sufficient. 

Slow rate is used in presenting thought containing adora- 
tion, grandeur, pathos, solemnity, and horror. 

EXAMPLES. 

Adoration. 

1. O thou Eternal One I whose presence bright 

All space doth occupy, all motion guide; 
Unchanged through time's all-devastating blight; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside! 

2. The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
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And spread the roof above them, ere he framed 
The lofty vaults, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems, in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. 

Grandeur. 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain: 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, — unknelled, uncomned, and unknown. 

Pathos. 

1. Alas! my noble boy, that thou shouldst die! 

Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair! 
That Death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

And leave his stillness in thy clustering hair! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 
My proud boy, Absalom! 

2. Days, months, years, and ages shall circle away, 

And still the vast waters above thee shall roll; 
Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye; 
O sailor-boy! sailor-boy! peace to thy soul! 

Solemnity. 

1. Into the Silent Land! 

Ah, who shall lead us thither? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand, 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 

Thither, O thither, 
Into the Silent Land? 

2. Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame, fresh and gory: 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 
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3. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Horror. 

1. I had a dream which was not all a dream, — 
The bright sun was extinguished; and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless and pathless; and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air; 
Morn came, and went, and came, and brought no day. 

2. I hear, 'mid dying groans, the cannon's crash; 
I see, 'mid smoke, the musket's horrid flash; 

Here, Famine walks; there, Carnage stalks: 
Hell in her fiery eye, she stains 

With purpled blood 

The crystal flood, 
Heaven's altars, and the verdant plains! 

Moderate rate is used in rendering unimpassioned ideas, 
and is generally used in the pure tone. 

BXAMPLES. 

1. There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries: 

And we must take the current when it runs, 

Or lose our ventures. 

2. Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath, 

And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 

Rapid rate is used to express joy or mirth, confusion, vio- 
lent anger, or sudden fear. 
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EXAKFI1B8. 

Joy or Mirth. 

1. Away! away! our fires stream bright 

Along the frozen river, 
And their arrowy sparkles of brilliant light 
On the forest branches quiver. 

2. So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung: 

"She is won! We are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow! " quoth young Lochinvar. 

Confusion. 
He woke to hear his sentries shriek, — 
" To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek ! " 
He woke to die midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and saber-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud. 

Violent Anger. 

1. On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age. 

Fierce he broke forth, — "And d<vr*st thou then 
To beard the lion m his den, 

The Douglas in his hall? 
And hop 9 st thou hence unscathed to got 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no!" 

2. In one short hour, 
The pretty, harmless boy was slain! I saw 
The corse, the mangled corse, and then I cried 

For vengeance! Rouse ye, Romans! rouse ye, slaves! 
Have ye brave sons? Look in the next fierce brawl 
To see them die. Have ye fair daughters? Look 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained, 
Dishonored; and if ye dare call for justice, 
Be answered by the lash. 

Sudden Fear. 

1. Hush! Hark! Did stealing steps go by? 
Came not faint whispers near? 
-4 
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2. But, hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat, 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! arm! it is — it is the cannon's opening roar! 

3. Hark to the hoofs that galloping go! 

The adjutants flying — 
The horsemen press hard on the panting foe, 

Their thunder booms in dying. Victory! 
Tremor has seized on the dastards all, 

And their leaders fall! Victory! 



LESSON X. 

STRESS. 

Stress is the application of force to the vowel sound of a 
word, and is of six kinds: Radical, final, median, thorough, 
compound, and intermittent or tremulous. 

Radical Stress is the application of force to the first part 
of a vowel sound, and is used in command, defiance, and argu- 
ment It is marked thus : Iir==» 

EXAMPLES. 

Command. 

1. You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek o* the rotten fens — whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air — / banish you ! 

2. Up! comrades, up! In Rokeby's halls 
Never be it said our courage falls! 

3. "Charge! Chester, charge! 
On! Stanley, on! " 

Were the last words of Marmion. 
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Defiance. 

1. And, rising on his theme's broad wing, 

And grasping in his nervous hand 

The imaginary battle-brand, 
In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 

2. Quick, as it fell from the broken staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 
She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will: 
"Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country's flag, 9 ' she said. 

Argument. 

Were I an American, as I am an Englishman, while a single foreign 
troop remained in my country I would never lay down my arms — never! 
neveb! NEVER! 

Final Stress is application of force to the latter part of 
the vowel sound, and is used to express earnest resolve, firm 
determination, and stern rebuke. It is represented thus, <d; 

EXAMPLES. 

Earnest Resolve, 

Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My judgment approves this 
measure, and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, and all that I am, 
and all that I hope in this life, I am now ready here to stake upon it; 
and I leave off as I began: that, live or die, survive or perish, I am for the 
Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, it shall 
be my dying sentiment: independence now, and independence forever! 

Firm Determination. 

1. Let the consequences be what they will, I am determined to proceed. 
The only principles of public conduct which are worthy of a gentleman 
or a man are, to sacrifice estate, health, ease, applause, and even life, at 
the sacred call of his country. 

2. Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide, 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
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To its full height! On, on, you noble English! 

Whose blood is set from fathers of war-proof; 

Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 

And fiheath'd their swords for lack of argument. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war! 

Stern Rebuke. 

And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride — 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay your hand upon your sword,) 

/ tell thee thou'rt defied I 

In median stress the force is given to the middle of the 
sound, and is used in selections where a succession of words are 
emphatic, or in rendering grand and sublime ideas. It is 
indicated thus,«===C^>=» 

EXAMPLBS. 

Succession of Words. 

1. Days, months, years, and ages shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll; 
Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye; 
O sailor-boy! sailor-boy! peace to thy soul! 

2. Property, character, reputation, everything, was sacrificed. 
Toils, sufferings, wounds, and death were the price of our liberty. 

Grand and Sublime Ideas. 

1. O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers! 
whence are thy beams, O sun! thy everlasting light? Thou comest forth 
in thy awful beauty: the stars hide themselves in the sky; the moon, cold 
and pale, sinks in the western wave. 

2. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 
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3. Father! Thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns. Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth; and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. 

In thorough Stress the force of voice is carried through 
the vowel sound, but is strongest in the middle. It is used 
in braggadocio, and in emphatic command, and is indicated 
thus, C^^J 

EXAMPLES. 

Braggadocio. 

1. Come one, come all, — this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 

2. I tell ye what! 

I '11 fly a few times around the lot, 

To see how 't seems, then soon 's I've got 

The hang o' the thing, ez likely 's not, 

I '11 astonish the nation, 

And all creation, 
By flyin' over the celebration! 
Over their heads -I '11 sail like an eagle; 
I '11 balance myself on my wings like a sea-gull ; 
I '11 dance on the chimbleys; I '11 stand on the steeple; 
I'll flop up to winders an' scare the people! 

Command. 

"Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns I " he said : 
Into the valley of Death 
Bode the six hundred. 

Compound Stress is a union of the radical and final, and 
is upon the opening and closing of the vowel sound, and is used 
much in the language of surprise, mockery, or contempt. Tt 
is represented thus, 
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EZAMPLE8. 

Surprise, 

1. Gone to be married! Gone to swear a peace! 

False blood to false blood joined! Gone to be friends! 
Shall Lewis have Blanche, and Blanche these provinces"? 

2. Then came wandering by 

A shadow like an -angel, with bright hair 

Babbled in blood; and he shrieked out aloud: 

" Clarence is come — false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, — 

That stabbed me in the field by Tewksbury! 

Seize on him, Furies, — take him to your torments ! " 

Mockery or Contempt. 

1. Yet this is Rome, 
That sat on her seven hills, and from her throne 
Of beauty ruled the world! and we are Romans. 
Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman 

Was greater than a king! 

2. I'll have my bond; I will not hear thee speak: 

I '11 have my bond ; and therefore speak no more. 

I'll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, 

To shake the head, relent and sigh, and yield 

To Christian intercessors. Follow not: 

I '11 have no speaking : I '11 have my bond. 

3. If ye are beasts, then stand here like fat oxen waiting for the 
butcher's knife. 

Intermittent stress is the varying of the voice in such, 
a manner as to produce a tremulous tone, and is indicated 
thus, ~-~n^~^~. It is used in fear, joy, and laughter, and in 
the broken voice of sorrow, and in imitation of the feeble voice 
of old age. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span: 
Oh, give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 
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2. Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon little Jim; 
I have no pain, dear mother, now, but oh, I am so dry: 
Just moisten poor Jim's lips again — and mother, don't you cry. 



LESSON XL 

POSITION, GESTURE, AND FACIAL EXPRESSION. 

Elocution is defined to be audible reading intensified by 
position of the body, gesture, and facial expression. 

The correct position for a reader or speaker is the erect, with 
one foot a little in advance of the other, with the shoulders well 
back, and the head erect, so as to give good capacity for breath- 
ing. 

POSITION. 

The body may assume many positions on the platform, but 
the mention of a few will suffice. They are as follows : 

First. Left foot in rear, supporting weight of body; right 
foot slightly advanced, forming an angle of about 85 degrees 
with left, and heel of right pointing toward instep of left. 

Second. Right foot in rear, supporting weight of body ; left 
foot slightly advanced, forming an angle of about 85 degrees 
with right, with heel of left pointing toward instep of right. 

Third. Weight of body on both feet, which form an angle of 
about 85 degrees, with neither foot in advance; body fronting 
the audience. 

Fourth. Body leaning forward, weight on advanced right 
foot, only the toe of left foot touching. 

Fifth. Body leaning forward, weight on advanced left foot, 
only the toe of right foot touching. 

The body inclines forward or backward from the erect as 
the thought presented requires it. 
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In reading, the book should be held in the left hand, or may 
be changed to the other in a long selection. Care must be taken 
that the book may not intercept the sound as it proceeds from 
the reader to his audience. 



GESTURE. 



Gesture is a motion of any part of the body or limbs in- 
tended to express, enforce or emphasize an idea or an opinion. 

The parts of the body moved in gesture are the head, arms, 
and lower limbs. 
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Facial Expressionj^S^- 



The head movements should be in harmony with the 
sentiment, and directed to the different parts of the audience. 
Too frequent changes in the position of the head should be 
avoided, and a constant or habitual shaking of the head should 
be entirely discarded. 

The arm movements should be in graceful lines, and 
equally, or nearly equally, distributed between the two arms. 
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Forcible, bold and abrupt ideas require gestures in straight 
lines, while beautiful or grand thought requires the graceful 
curves. 

EXAMPIiES. 

Straight-line gesture: 

1. Down, soothless insulter! I trust not the tale! 

2. "Down, down!" cried Mar; "your lances down. 

Bear back! both friend and foe." 

Curved gesture: 

1. Cover them over with beautiful flowers. 

2. The Niobe of nations! There she stands, 
Childless and croumless in her voiceless woe! 

All gesture with reference to the intensity or character 
of the sentiment is divided into conversational, oratorical, or 
dramatic. 

Conversational gesture is that used in ordinary conver- 
sation when the persons speaking become intensely interested. 
The hand is most used, and the motions of the arm do not ex- 
tend above the elbow. 

Conversational Gesture. 

No! dear as freedom is, and in my heart's just estimation prized above 
all price, I would much rather be myself the slave, and wear the bonds, 
than fasten them on him. 

Oratorical gesture is used when speaking to a large com- 
pany of individuals, or when animated thought is presented. 

The position of the body is erect and the arm movements 
extend to the shoulder. 

Oratorical Gesture. 

Blaze, with your serried columns! 

I will not bend the knee! 
The shackles ne'er again shall bind 

The arm which now is free. 
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I 've mailed it with the thunder, 

When the tempest muttered law, 
And where it falls, ye well may dread 

The lightning of its blow! 

Dramatic gesture is used in very impassioned thought, 
as in the presentation of a drama. 

In dramatic gesture the body frequently changes position, 
and there is displayed by means of gesture and facial expression 
the intensest feeling. 

Dramatic Gesture. 

He spoke of wrongs too long endured, 
Of sacred rights to be secured; 
Then from his patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words for Freedom came. 
The stirring sentences he spake 
Compelled the heart to glow or quake, 
And, rising on his theme's broad wing 

And grasping in his nervous hand 

The imaginary battle-brand, 
In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 

FACIAL EXPRESSION. 

Facial expression is the adaptation of the countenance 
to the thought to be expressed. It requiies a vivid imagination 
on the part of the speaker, and a good control of the facial 
muscles. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF FACIAL EXPRESSION. 

THE BROWS. 

An unruffled brow denotes tranquil thought. 

A contracted brow portrays anger, hatred, defiance. 

An elevated brow expresses wonder, admiration, terror, joy. 
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THE MOUTH. 

An open mouth shows surprise, wonder, admiration, fear, de- 
sire, mirth, love, silliness. 

The mouth closes lightly in. repose and in peaceful thought. 

A tightly compressed mouth shows firmness, perplexity, scorn. 

A drawing down of the corners of the mouth expresses scorn, 
contempt, pride. 

The mouth smiles in approval, satisfaction, happiness. 

THE EYES. 

The eyes are raised in joy, hope, admiration. 
They are cast down in shame, modesty, grief, disappoint- 
ment. 

They look forward in determination. 

They are turned away in disgust, listening, or bashfulness. 

They roll in rage, despair, or a delirium. 

They are opened tfide and fixed in consternation. 

They flash in sudden anger, or scorn. 

THE NOSE. 

The nose is elevated in scorn. 

It is expanded in sudden anger. 

It is wrinkled in mirth. 

The nostrils are contracted in pain, fear. 

EXAMPLES IN FACIAL EXPRESSION. 

Reverence, 

Father, thy hand hath reared these venerable columns; 
Thou didst weave this verdant roof. 

Joyousness. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
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Secrecy. 
Hush! Hark! Did stealing steps go by? 
Came not faint whispers near? 

Indignant Command. 
Get thee back into the tempest, 
And the night's Plutonian shore! 

Sadness. 
Alas for the rarity of Christian charity 

Under the sun! 
Oh! it was pitiful! Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none. 

Defiance. 
Thy threats, thy mercies I defy, 
And give thee in thy teeth the lie! 

Surprise. 
Gone to be married! Gone to swear a peace! 

False blood to false blood joined! 
« 

Extreme Fear. 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before: 

Arm ! Arm ! It is — it is the cannon's opening roar ! 

Note. — Drill the class thoroughly on the foregoing selections, haying them assume the facial 
expression necessary to their correct rendering. It is best to avoid gesture in rendering them, 
and to give the whole attention to facial expression. 



LESSON XII. 

PAUSES AND PARAPHRASING. 
PAUSES. 

Pauses are introduced in reading or speaking, either for the 
sake of clearness or to give proper expression to ideas. They 
are of two kinds, grammatical and rhetorical. 

Grammatical pauses are introduced for the sake of clear- 
ness, and are to audible reading or speaking what punctuation 
is to the written or printed language. 
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Rhetorical pauses are made by the reader or speaker for 
the sake of force or emphasis. They may or may not occur 
where there would be punctuation-marks. The following are 
some of the conditions requiring the rhetorical pause : 

RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

1. Pause after an emphatic subject ; as, 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus I is an honorable man. 



2. Pause after a subject if compound or modified ; as, 

Faith, Hope and Love | waved their bright wings. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset | were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath flown, 
That host on the morrow | lay withered and strown. 

3. Pause after any specially emphatic word or words at the 
beginning of a sentence; as, 

Great | is Diana of the Ephesians. 

Flashed | all their sabers bare. 

Silver and gold | have I none. 

Narrow | is the way that leadeth unto life. 

4. Pause before an adjective which follows the modified 
noun ; as, 

He was gifted with a mind | deep, active, and well stored with knowledge. 
It was a calculation | accurate to the last degree. 

5. An ellipsis demands a pause ; as, 

Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil | the better artist. 

He quotes Milton often; Spenser | never. 

Add to your faith, virtue ; to virtue | knowledge. 
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6. Words and phrases emphasized for the sake of contrast 
demand a pause following the contrasted part; as, 

Talent is serious, sober, grave, and respectable: tact | is all that, and 
more, too. 

When propositions are contrasted, the" pause after the last is 
shorter than after the others ; as, 

No man despises rank, unless he is raised very much above | or sunk 
very much below | the ordinary standard of humanity. 

7. Pause before and after explanatory or parenthetical words 
and phrases ; as, 

Homer claims | on every account | our first attention, as the father, not 
only of epic poetry, but also | in some measure | of poetry itself. 

8. Complete clauses or phrases, when not restrictive, demand 
a pause before and after them ; as, 

Milton says beautifully | that truth is as impossible to be soiled by an 
outward touch | as is the sunbeam. 

PARAPHRASING. 

A paraphrase expresses the meaning of a passage in differ- 
ent language from that in which it was originally expressed. 
The change made should be limited to the form or the expres- 
sion: it should never extend to the substance or to the idea. 

The following are a few examples of paraphrasing: 

1. Change of order; as, 

In all speculations on men and on human affairs, it is of no small 
moment to distinguish things of accident from permanent causes. 

Changed : 

To distinguish things of accident from permanent causes, is of no small 
moment in all speculations on men and on human affairs. 
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2. Change of expression ; as, 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the miserable; for the. happy 
impute-all their success to prudence and merit. 

Changed : 

The influence of fortune is admitted only by the unfortunate; for the 
prosperous ascribe all their success to forethought and merit. 

3. Change of construction; as, 

What passion cannot music raise* and quell? 

Changed : 

There is no passion which music cannot raise and quell. 

4. Change of figure; as, 

The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is often interred with their bones. 

Changed: 

Men's evil deeds are recorded in brass; their good ones are often 
written pn the sand. 

5. Figurative language changed into literal; as, 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

Changed : 

Evening stole over the landscape, and all nature was covered with the 
gray shades of twilight. 



LESSON XIII. 

BREATHING AND VOCAL EXERCISES. 

BREATHING. 

Respiration or breathing is the process by which air is taken 
into the lungs and expelled from them. It is the motive power 
of the voice. 
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Natural order of treatment : 
(a) What we breathe. 
(6) Why we breathe. 

(c) How we breathe. 

(d) Breathing exercises. 

What we breathe. Pure air is the element. It -gives 
life, with health, happiness, and full development of the vocal 
organs. 

Why wo breathe. It is necessary to supply the system 
with oxygen; to rid the body of waste matter; and for the 
purpose of speech. Breathing also promotes the healthy de- 
velopment of the organs by which it is carried on. The inter- 
costal muscles are strengthened, the lungs are rendered flexible 
and capacious, the muscles of the waist and back are exercised, 
and in fact the whole body is given additional symmetry and 
comeliness. 

How we breathe. In order to protect the throat and 
lungs from impurities, one should, breathe through the nostrils. 
Animals, savages, and healthy children may be emulated in 
this. 

BREATHING EXERCISES. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to these exercises. 

1. Chest Breathing. — Relax the muscles of the chest. Take 
a full inspiration and expand the chest to its fullest capacity. 
Exhale gradually. 

2. Costal Breathing. — Distend the sides while inhaling, and 
relax gradually with slow and regular exhalation. 

3. Waist Breathing. — Inhale with the view of expanding 
the entire circle of the waist. 

4. Dorsal Breathing.— Inhale by endeavoring to thrust out 
the muscles of the back by the force of the air. 
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5. Abdominal Breathing. — Breathe deeply, expanding the 
abdomen in inhalation, and contracting it in exhalation. 

6. Full Breathing. — This is a union of all the previous ex- 
ercises. The will should be exercised on all parts of the body 
simultaneously. 

7. Prolonged Breathing. — Prolong the exercise of Full 
Breathing. 

8. Effusive Breathing. — Inhale naturally. Exhale on the 
sound of h, gently and gradually. 

9. Explosive Breathing. — Inhale as in Full Breathing, and 
expel the air forcibly but gradually upon the sound of h. 

10. Explosive Breathing. — Take full breath, expel suddenly 
and with force in a whispered utterance the word Ha. 

MISCELLANEOUS BREATHING EXERCISES. 

1. . Shoulders level, chest active, body erect and in easy posi- 
tion. Feet and hands well placed. 

2. Inhale quickly through the nostrils, a full breath; then 
exhale slowly to the sound of h. 

3. Inhale quickly through the nostrils ; then with the lips in 
position for smiling, exhale slowly to the sounds a, e, a. . 

4. Inhale, as above ; then exhale, using uh six times ; vocal- 
ize it six times; alternate them in groups of six as long as 
you can hold the exhalation. 

5. Inhale as above; then beginning slowly and increasing 
the rate to very swift, laugh out the vowels, a a, a a, e e, I I, 

WW WW 

o o, u u. 

6. Inhale as above; exhale slowly to the sound s. 
-5 
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7. Leave only a small opening between the lips; inhale as 
slowly as possible ; exhale with a quick impulse to the sound a. 

8. Inhale by drawing the breath in through the nostrils in 
short, quick breaths, noiselessly, until felt underneath the shoul- 
der-blades. This gives a full breath. Take them quicker and 
quicker. Repeat ten times. 

9. Throat open and loose, muscles all free and easy, never 
rigid. Tongue loose and natural. 

10. Hold the breath steadily and quietly. Pronounce "ah" 
for twenty seconds. Repeat ten times. 

11. Inhale quickly a full deep breath through the nostrils; 
then exhale slowly to the sound of a. 

12. Inhale quickly, a full deep breath ; exhale slowly to the 
sound of o. In like manner also e, i, o, u, oo. 

At least three minutes should be spent in breathing-drills 
before each recitation. 

VOCAL, AND BREATHING EXEBCISES. 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 

And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow; set the wild echoes flying; 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

Mark Haley : " Charco' ! charco' ! " 

Roguish Lad: "Ark, ho! ark, ho! " 

M. H, : " Charco' ! charco' ! " 

Wife: "Mark, ho! Mark, ho! " 

M. H. : " Charco' ! charco' ! " 

Baby : " Ah, go ! ah, go ! " 

Mark and Echo alternate, "Charco*! charco'! " "Hark, 01 

hark, OJ " 
" Charco' ! " — " Hark, ! " Long may the sounds 
Proclaim Mark Haley's daily rounds. 
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LESSON XIV. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

Speech is the faculty of expressing thoughts by means of 
words or articulate sounds. 

A figure of speech is any deviation from a direct mode of 
expression. " Be ye wise as serpents " is a figure of speech. 

There are twelve figures of speech commonly used in 
the expression of thought; they are the simile, metaphor, per- 
sonification, antithesis, synecdoche, climax, anticlimax, meton- 
ymy, irony, hyperbole, apostrophe, and allegory. 

A simile expresses a likeness of one thing to another. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 

A metaphor speaks of an object as though it were another. 

Consistency, thou art a jewel. 
The wish is father to the thought. 

Personification represents inanimate objects as having life 
or personality. 

O Winter! ruler of the inverted year. 
The hills rejoice and clap their hands. 

Antithesis emphasizes an idea by a contrast or opposition 
of thought. 

Hatred stirreth up strifes; but love covereth all sins. 
Wit laughs at things; humor laughs with them. 

In synecdoche, a part is put for the whole or the whole for 
a part ; a species for genus or the genus for the species. 
He dare not come beneath my roof. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
The horse is useful to man. 
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Climax is a succession of statements, rising in strength 
until the last. 

We have complained; we have petitioned; we have entreated; we 
have SUPPLICATED. 

Strike — till the last armed foe empires; 
Strike — for your altars and your fires; 
STRIKE — for the green graves of your sires, 
God — and your native land! 

* 

Anticlimax is a succession of statements, each one weaker 
than the one preceding; as, 

I never will submit, — at least, I will not submit without a battle; 
but of course if overpowered I may be compelled to submit. 

Metonymy is the use of the name of one object to repre- 
sent some related object. 

Bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
Who steals my purse steals trash. 

Irony is the use of words so as to convey a meaning exactly 
opposite to what is said. 

Brutus is an honorable man. 

No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom will die with you. 

Hyperbole is a magnifying of objects beyond natural 
bounds in order to make a statement more emphatic 

Rivers of waters did run down from mine eyes. 
The waves rolled mountain high. 

Apostrophe addresses some absent person or thing as 
though- present and listening. 

Ye toppling crags of ice! 
Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down, 
In mountainous overwhelming, come and crush me. 

Milton! Thou shouldst be with us at this hour! 
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An allegory is a description of one thing under the image 
of another. 

God brought a vine out of Egypt, and planted it in Palestine. 

Notb. — We know that God's people, Israel, is meant, although Israel is not mentioned. To 
make a simile, we would say : u Israel Is like a vine brought from Egypt and planted in Pales- 
tine." To make a metaphor: "Israel it a vine brought from Egypt," etc In allegory the 
application is left entirely to the imagination of the reader. 



LESSON XV. 



STUDY OF LITERATURE. 



1. Poetry 



Kinds 



BLACKBOARD EXERCISES. 

l-Epic ji»^ 

2- D^matic ££«£• 

(1. Sacred. 
2. Heroic 
3. Moral. 
4. Amatory. 
5. Oomic 

*- E1 <*i*c ft 55* 

5- Pastoral ft J*- 

16. Didactic ft EST?"' 

( 2. Meditative. 

fl. News .... I 1 ' Letter8 - 

(2. Newspapers. 

(1. Editorials. 

2. Original thought j 2. Essays. 

' 3. Discoui 



2. Prose < 



3. Records 



4. Reviews 



5. Fiction 



(3. 
(a. 



3. Discourses. 

1. History. 

Biography. 
8. Travel. 

1. Book. 

Editorial. 
3. News. 

1. Historical. 
Domestic. 
3. Religious. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

English literature is of two kinds, poetry and prose. 

POETRY. 

Poetry, to be worthy of the name, must be in the form of 
verse and poetical in its essence. It is the product of an excited 
and creative imagination, so arranged as to please the reader. 
The following kinds may be found in the literature of the past 
and present: 

Epic, dramatic, lyric, elegiac, pastoral, and didactic. 

Epic poetry is a recital of heroic or valorous deeds as 
found in such poems as Homer's Iliad, Milton's Paradise Lost, 
etc. It is essential that there be a hero, around whom cluster 
many actors in some complicated plot. Such poems as Sheri- 
dan's Ride, Paul Revere's Hide, Hide of Jennie McNeal, are 
examples of epic poetry. 

Dramatic poetry is very much like the epic, only more 
tragic in its character, and represents actions as actually occur- 
ring. There are two principal kinds — the tragedy, and comedy. 

The tragedy is the more serious, and appeals to the strong- 
est passions of the soul. Poems which relate to scenes of suf- 
fering, violence, or death, belong to this class. 

Lyric poetry meant originally poetry to be accompanied 
by the lyre; hence it abounds in song. 

There are five varieties found in odes or songs — the sacred, 
heroic, moral, amatory, and comic. Psalms and hymns com- 
pose the sacred, patriotic poems illustrate the heroic, while the 
moral would comprise such as Collins's ode on the Passions, 
etc. Amatory odes abound in the love songs of all nations and 
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ages, while the comic would be represented in the writings of 
Bret Harte. 

Elegiac poetry is of a sad or mournful strain, and is found 
in the poems which recount the virtues of some one dead. 
Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, or Tennyson's In 
Memoriam, are good examples. 

The Epitaph belongs to this class, and is a short elegy in- 
scribed on a monument. 

Pastoral poetry is found in a class of poems which illus- 
trate shepherd or rustic life. The writings of Virgil abound 
with these, as do the writings of the more modern Spenser. 
Of the American poets, James Whitcomb Kiley and Will Carle- 
ton take rank among pastoral writers. 

Eclogues and Idyls also belong to this class. 

An eclogue is a pastoral poem in which shepherds con- 
verse with one another, or is a dialogue between shepherds. 

An idyl is a short pastoral poem written in a highly finished 
style, describing shepherd or pastoral life, or pastoral scenes. 

Didactic poetry is of the kind designed to impart in- 
struction, and comprises two classes, the instructive and medita- 
tive. It is abundant, and such poems as Pope's Essay on Man 
would illustrate the first class ; while Bryant's Thanatopsis and 
Young's Night Thoughts would illustrate the latter class. 

PROSE. 

Prose is a term applied to all literature which is not in 
verse. In prose, thought is presented in a natural manner, in 
distinction from the inverted forms so common in poetry. 

All prose literature may be classified into the following divi- 
sions: News, original thought, records, reviews, and fiction. 
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News may be classified into private and public, or the ordi- 
nary letter and the item intended for the newspaper. Accu- 
racy, condensation and perspicuity are characteristics necessary 
to either. Accuracy, because exact truth is wanted; condensa- 
tion, because of the great amount of matter; and perspicuity, 
because news is often gathered rapidly from headings or head- 
lines. 

Original thought comprises a class of literature which 
may be grouped under three heads, viz. : editorials, essays, and 
discourses. All these contain alike the element of originality, 
but differ as to the medium used in communicating the thought 
to others. They consist of the opinions of their authors, 
printed, read, or delivered through the medium of speech. 

Records comprise all literature intended to record lie va- 
rious occurrences of individuals or nations, and all books of 
history, biography or travel come under this head. 

Literature of this class is very abundant; and as its chief 
office is to impart instruction, it is generally presented in a 
concise form and in a chronological order. 

History is a record of events which are of national impor- 
tance, and its statements should be accurate, impartial, and 
free from prejudice. Memoirs also come under this head, and 
are a species of incomplete history. 

Biography and travel include books which record the doings 
and adventures of individuals, and very often compose a part 
of history, especially when the individual, their subject, is a 
noted person. An autobiography is a biography written by 
the subject himself. 

Reviews are in reality lengthy editorials written by one 
who has formed his opinions from reading other articles or 
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books, upon which they are merely comments. This class of 
literature is found in the best magazines of the present day. 
Reviews as a species of literature had their origin in the estab- 
lishing of the Edinburgh Review, in 1802. 

Fiction covers quite a field of literature, in which may bo 
found novels of all classes, also the ordinary story-paper. 

Books of fiction have been common in all ages. Historical, 
religious, and social works of fiction are abundant. Walter 
Scott's novels are historical, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress re- 
ligious, while Dickens's works refer to social or domestic life. 
In all novels a moral lesson should be taught. The reading of 
fiction should only occupy the time when truth has been read. 

Supplementary books should be carefully chosen, and should 
contain selections adapted to the work of developing the voice. 
Much of the literature now introduced into fifth readers is 
only fit for training for silent reading, or to study as litera- 
ture. Such can never take the place of selections suited for 
the cultivation of the voice. 

The taste for good literature, however, should be cultivated, 
for a powerful influence is exerted upon the pupil by what is 
read. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 



To the Pupil. 

1. Stand or sit erect and with grace. 

2. Inhale through the nostrils, and economize breath when 
using the voice. 

3. Cultivate pure tone. 

4. Cultivate clear articulation. 

5. Own and use a dictionary; study the words in each new 
lesson. 

6. Know the thought in a passage before you attempt to read 

it aloud. 

To the Teacher. 

1. Assign short lessons — a few paragraphs instead of pages. 

2. Select lessons for assignment from different parts of the 
book. Atempting to "read through" a fourth or fifth reader 
is not an inspiring task. 

3. Pupils should use a dictionary in the preparation of each 
lesson. 

4. Unless the purpose of the exercise is sight reading, it is 
helpful to have a pupil tell the thought in a passage before 
reading it aloud. 

5. Teach pupils — 

To study the words in a selection. 

To study the thoughts expressed. 

To control the breath. 

To use pure tone and clear articulation. 

To express thought in a graceful and natural manner. 
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I. THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), third President of the United States, 
was born in the colony oi Virginia. He was a successful lawyer and skill- 
ful politician. He framed the Declaration of Independence, and labored 
for its adoption. He served as Governor of Virginia in the darkest period 
of its history. He succeeded Franklin as minister to France in 1785. 
He was Vice-President of the United States under John Adams, whom 
he succeeded in the office of President. After his second term of office 
in the White House expired, he retired to his home, Monticello, in Vir- 
ginia. He founded and fostered the University of Virginia. 

Jefferson married Martha Skelton, who brought him a fortune in land 
and slaves. He was a writer of marked ability, although he had no power 
as a speech-maker. He was of simple, upright character, pronounced in 
his views, ardent in his reform measures, and always intensely interested 
in the masses. He recognized no rank, and objected to the title of " Mr." 
as a term of distinction. He was bitterly opposed to slavery, and is quoted 
as saying of it, " I tremble for my country when I remember that God 
is just." 

He died on July 4, 1826, a few hours before the death of John Adams. 

1. I think I knew General Washington intimately and thor- 
oughly, and were I called on to delineate his character, it should 
be in terms like these : 

2. His mind was great and powerful, without being of the 
very first order ; his penetration strong, though not so acute as 
that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, no 
judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being 
little aided by invention or imagination, but sure in conclusion. 
Hence the common remark of his officers, of the advantage he 

(75) 
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derived from councils of war, where, hearing all suggestions, he 
selected whatever was best; and certainly no general ever 
planned his battles more judiciously. But if deranged during 
the course of action, if any member of his plan was dislocated 
by sudden circumstances, he was slow in readjustment. The 
consequence was that he often failed in the field, and rarely 
against an enemy in station, as at Boston and New York. He 
was incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers with the calm- 
est unconcern. 

3. Perhaps the strongest feature in his character was pru- 
dence; never acting until every circumstance, every considera- 
tion, was maturely weighed ; refraining if he saw a doubt, but, 
when once decided, going through with his purpose whatever 
obstacles opposed. His integrity was most pure, his justice the 
most inflexible I have ever known,, no motives of interest or 
consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his 
decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the words, a wise, 
a good, and a great man. His temper was naturally irritable 
and high-toned; but reflection and resolution had obtained a 
firm and habitual ascendency over it. If ever, however, it 
broke its bounds, he was most tremendous in his wrath. 

4. In his expenses he was honorable, but exact; liberal in 
contribution to whatever promised utility, but frowning and 
unyielding on all visionary projects and all unworthy calls on 
his charity. His heart was not warm in its affections; but 
he exactly calculated every man's value, and gave him a solid 
esteem proportioned to it. nis person, you know, was fine, his 
stature exactly what one could wish, his deportment easy, erect, 
and noble ; the best horseman of his age, and the most graceful 
figure that could be seen on horseback. 

5. Although in the circle of his friends, where he might be 
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unreserved with safety, he took a free share in conversation, his 
colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, possessing neither 
copiousness of ideas nor fluency of words. In public, when 
called on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, and em- 
barrassed. Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy 
and correct style. This he had acquired by conversation with 
the world, for his education was merely reading, writing, and 
common arithmetic, to which he added surveying at a later day. 

6. His time was employed in action chiefly, reading little, 
and that only in agriculture and English history. His cor- 
respondence became necessarily extensive, and, with journaliz- 
ing his agricultural proceedings, occupied most of his leisure 
hours within-doors. 

7. On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in 
nothing bad, in few points indifferent; and it may truly be 
said that never did nature and fortune combine more perfectly 
to make a man great, and to place him in the same constellation 
with whatever worthies have merited from man an everlasting 
remembrance. 

8. For his was the singular destiny and merit of leading the 
armies of his country successfully through an arduous war for 
the establishment of its independence ; of conducting its coun- 
cils through the birth of a government, new in its forms and 
principles, until it had settled down into a quiet and orderly 
train ; and of scrupulously obeying the laws through the whole 
of his career, civil and military, of which the history of the 

world furnishes no other example. 

Thomas Jefferson. 
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II. MARCO BOZZARIS. 

Fitz-Gbeene Halleck (1790-1867) was born in Guilford, Connecticut. 
He engaged in the banking business for many years, and was for a long time 
the adviser of John Jacob Astor. With Joseph Rodman Drake he began 
a series of newspaper articles called The Croaker Papers. Owing to 
Drake's illness the work was discontinued. Halleck wrote little, consider- 
ing his widespread popularity. His best-known verses are Marco Bozzaris 
and those written on the death of his friend Drake, containing the often 
quoted stanza : 

"Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days ! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise." 

1. At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power. 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard : 
Then wore his monarch's signet-ring, 
Then pressed that monarch's throne — a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden-bird. 
■ •••••• 

2. An hour passed on; the Turk awoke: 

That bright dream was his last. 
He woke, to hear his sentries shriek: 

" To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek ! " 
He woke, to die 'mid flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, arid saber-stroke, 
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And death-shots falling thick and fast 
Like forest pines before the blast, 
Or lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band : 
" Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike — for jour altars and your fires ; 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires, 

God, and your native land ! " 

3. They fought like brave men, long and well; 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain ; 
They conquered — but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile, when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

4. Come to the bridal-chamber, Death! 

Come to the mother when she feels 
For the first time her firstborn's breath ; 

Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form, 
The earthquake's shock, the ocean storm ; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine, 
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And thou art terrible : the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know or dream or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 

5. But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come, when his task of fame is wrought ; 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought ; 

Come in her crowning hour, and then 
Thy sunken eyes' unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men ; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
Which told the Indian Isles were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind from woods of palm, 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 

Blew o'er the Haytian seas. 

6. Bozzaris! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 

Best thee : there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 
• ••■«. • 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 
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His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and cheeks her tears ; 

And she, the mother of thy hoys, 
Though in her eye and faded eheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak — 

The memory of her buried joys — 
And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by her pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh, 

For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's — 

One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die. 

Fitz-Gbeene Halleck. 



111. THE FISHERMAN. 

John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892), the 
" Quaker poet," had no collegiate training, never 
traveled outside of his. own country, and never 
was married. Hia birthplace was Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, and here he obtained his higher 
education, — two years of schooling in the Haver- 
hill Academy. He was once a Representative in 
the Massachusetts State Legislature; he was in- 
timately connected with reform movements, and 
was editorially connected with reform papers. 
For the last half-century of his life he lived in 
quiet retirement at Amesbury and Danvers, Mas- J. °. whittier. 

sachusetts. Whittier's intense love of humanity 

prompted the writing of some of his best poems. Among them are Eternal 
Voodness, Tent on the Beach, Snow-Hound, and Among the Htils. Of his 
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best-known shorter poems are Skipper Ireson's Ride, Maud Muller, My Soul 
and /, and The Barefoot Boy. Whittier is one of the most widely known 
and best beloved of American poets. His literary traits are simplicity, 
sympathy, and a fine appreciation of beauty. 

1. Hurrah! the seaward breezes 

Sweep down the bay amain; 
Heave up, my lads, the anchor! 

Run up the sail again! 
Leave to the lubber landsmen 

The rail-car and the steed; 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 

The breath of heaven shall speed. 

2. From the hilltop looks the steeple, 

And the lighthouse from the sand; 
And the scattered pines are waving 

Their farewell from the land. 
One glance, my lads, behind us, 

For the homes we leave one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 

Of the ocean and the sky. 

3. Hurrah for the Eed Island, 

With the white cross on its crown! 
Hurrah for Mecatina, 

And its mountains bare and brown! 
There we '11 drop our lines, and gather 

Old Ocean's treasures in, 
Where'er the mottled mackerel 

Turns up a steel-dark fin. 
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4. Though the mist upon our jackets 

In the bitter air congeals, 
And our lines wind stiff and slowly 

From off the frozen reels; 
Though the fog be dark around us, 

And the storm blow high and loud, 
We will whistle down the wild wind, 

And laugh beneath the cloud. 

5. In the darkness as in daylight, 

On the water as on land, 
God's eye is looking on us, 

And beneath us is his hand ! 
Death will find us soon or later, 

On the deck or in the cot ; 
And we cannot meet him better 

Than in working out our lot. 

6. Hurrah! hurrah! the west wind 

Comes freshening down the bay, 
The rising sails are filling, — 

Give way, my lads, give way ! 
Leave the coward landsman clinging 

To the dull earth like a weed, — 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 

The breath of heaven shall speed. 

John G. Whittieb. 
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IV. MAL1BRAN AND THE YOUNG MUSICIAN. 

1. In a humble room, in one of the poorest streets of Lon- 
don, little Pierre, a fatherless French boy, sat humming by 
the bedside of his sick mother. There was no bread in the 
closet, and for the whole day he had not tasted food. Yet he 
sat humming, to keep up his spirits. Still, at times, he thought 
of his loneliness and hunger; and he could scarcely keep the 
tears from his eyes, for he knew nothing would be so grateful 
to his poor invalid mother as a good, sweet orange ; and yet he 
had not a penny in the world. 

2. The little song he was singing was his own — one he had 
composed, with air and words; for the child was a genius. 

He went to the window, and, looking out, saw a man putting 
up a great bill with yellow letters, announcing that Madame 
Malibran would sing that night in public. 

3. "Oh, if I could only go!" thought little Pierre; and 
then, pausing a moment, he clasped his hands ; his eyes lighted 
with a new hope. Running to the little stand, he smoothed 
down his yellow curls, and, taking from a little box some old, 
stained paper, gave one eager glance at his mother, who slept, 
and ran speedily from the house. 

4. " Who did you say is waiting for me ? " said the lady to 
her servant. "I am already worn out with company." 

" It is only a very pretty little boy, with yellow curls, who 
says if he can just see you he is sure you will not be sorry, and 
he will not keep you a moment." 

"Oh! well, let him come," said the beautiful singer, with 
a smile ; " I can never refuse children." 

5. Little Pierre came in, his hat under his arm, and in his 
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hand a little roll of paper. With manliness unusual for a child, 
he walked straight to the lady, and, bowing, said : " I came to 
see you because my mother is very sick, and we are too poor to 
get food and medicine. I thought that perhaps if you would 
only sing my little song at some of your grand concerts, maybe 
some publisher would buy it for a small sum, and so I could 
get food and medicine for my mother." 

6. The beautiful woman rose from her seat; very tall and 
stately she was. She took the little roll from his hand, and 
lightly hummed the air. 

" Did you compose it ? " she asked ; " you, a child ! And the 
words ? — Would you like to come to my concert ? " she asked, 
after a few moments of thought. 

" Oh, yes ! " and the boy's eyes grew bright with happi- 
ness; — "but I couldn't leave my mother." 

7. " I will send somebody to take care of your mother, for 
the evening; and here is a crown, with which you may go and 
get food and medicine. Here is also one of my tickets: come 
to-night ; that will admit you to a seat near me." 

8. Almost beside himself with joy, Pierre bought some 
oranges, and many a little luxury besides, and carried them 
home to the poor invalid, telling her, not without tears, of 
his good fortune. 

* 

9. When evening came, and Pierre was admitted to the 
concert-hall, he felt that never in his life had he been in so 
grand a place. The music, the myriad lights, the beauty, the 
flashing of diamonds and rustling of silks, bewildered his eyes 
and brain. 

10. At last she came, and the child sat with his glance 
riveted upon her glorious face. Could he believe that the grand 
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lady, all blazing with jewels, and whom everybody seemed to 
worship, would really sing his little song? 

11. Breathless he waited — the band, the whole band, struck 
up a little plaintive melody ; he knew it, and clapped his hands 
for joy. And oh, how she sang it ! It was so simple, so mourn- 
ful, so soul-subduing. Many a bright eye dimmed with tears ; 
and naught could be heard but the touching words of that little 
song — oh, so touching! 

12. Pierre walked home as if he were moving on the air. 
What cared he for money now? The greatest singer in all 
Europe had sung his little song, and thousands had wept at 
his grief. 

13. The next day he was frightened at a visit from Madame 
Malibran. She laid her hand on his yellow curls, and turning 
to the sick woman, said : " Your little boy, madam, has brought 
you a fortune. I was offered this morning, by the best pub- 
lisher in London, three hundred pounds for his little song ; and 
after he has realized a certain amount from the sale, little 
Pierre, here, is to share the profits. Madam, thank God that 
your son has a gift from Heaven." 

14. The noble-hearted singer and the poor woman wept to- 
gether. As to Pierre, always mindful of Him who watches 
over the tried and tempted, he knelt down by his mother's bed- 
side and uttered a simple but eloquent prayer, asking God's 
blessing on the kind lady who had deigned to notice their 
affliction. 

15. The memory of that prayer made the singer even more 
tender-hearted ; and she who was the idol of England's nobility 
went about doing good. And in her early, happy death, he who 
stood by her bed, and smoothed her pillow, and lightened her 
last moments by his undying affection, was the little Pierre of 
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former days — now rich, accomplished, and most talented com- 
poser of his day. 

All honor to those great hearts who, from their high sta- 
tions, send down hounty to the widow and to the fatherless 
child. 

V. THE APPROACH OF DAY. 

1. The great object of all knowledge is to enlarge and 
purify the soul, to fill the mind with noble contemplations, 
and to furnish a refined pleasure. Considering this as the 
ultimate end of science, no branch of it can surely claim prece- 
dence of astronomy. ~No other science furnishes such a palpa- 
ble embodiment of the abstractions which lie at the foundation 
of our intellectual system — the great ideas of time, and space, 
and extension, and magnitude, and number, and motion, and 
power. 

2. How grand the conception of the ages on ages required 
for several of the secular equations* of the solar system; of 
distances from which the light of a fixed star would not reach 
us in twenty millions of years; of magnitudes compared with 
which the earth is but a football ; of starry hosts, suns like our 
own, numberless as the sands on the shore; of worlds and 
systems shooting through infinite spaces, with a velocity com- 
pared with which the cannon-ball is a wayworn, heavy-paced 
traveler. 

3. Much, however, as we are indebted to our observatories 

* The movements of the heavenly bodies are very nearly but not quite uniform. There 
are slight variations, which must be taken into account to secure accurate results. Some of 
these variations stretch over very long periods, even whole centuries. Secular equations are 
the corrections required by variations of this kind. Secular is derived from «eoutom, a Latin 
word, meaning an age or century. 
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for elevating our conceptions of the heavenly bodies, they pre- 
sent, even to the unaided sight, scenes of glory which words 
are too feeble to describe. I had occasion, a few weeks since, 
to take the early train from Providence to Boston, and for this 
purpose rose at two o'clock in the morning. 

4. Everything around was wrapped in darkness and hushed 
in silence, broken only by what seemed at that hour the un- 
earthly clank and rush of the train. It was a mild, serene, 
midsummer's night; the sky was without a cloud; the winds 
were whist. The moon, then in the last quarter, had just 
risen, and the stars shone with a spectral lustre but little 
affected by her presence. Jupiter, two hours high, was the 
herald of the day; the Pleiades, just above the horizon, shed 
their sweet influence in the east ; Lyra sparkled near the zenith ; 
Andromeda veiled her newly discovered glories from the naked 
eye in the south; the steady Pointers far beneath the pole, 
looked meekly up from the depths of the north to their sov- 
ereign. 

5. Such was the glorious spectacle as I entered the train. 
As we proceeded, the timid approach of twilight became more 
perceptible; the intense blue of the sky began to soften; the 
smaller stars, like little children, went first to rest; the sister- 
beams of the Pleiades soon melted together; but the bright 
constellations of the west and north remained unchanged. 
Steadily the wondrous transfiguration went on. Hands of 
angels, hidden from mortal eyes, shifted the scenery of the 
heavens; the glories of night dissolved into the glories of 
the dawn. 

6. The blue sky now turned more softly gray; the great 
watch-stars shut up their holy eyes; the east began to kindle. 
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Faint streaks of purple soon blushed along the sky ; the whole 

celestial concave was filled with the inflowing tides of the 

morning light, which came pouring down from above in one 

great ocean of radiance ; till at length, as we reached the Blue 

Hills, a flash of purple fire blazed out from above the horizon, 

and turned the dewy tear-drops of flower and leaf into rubies 

and diamonds. In a few seconds, the everlasting gates of the 

morning were thrown wide open, and the lord of day, arrayed 

in glories too severe for the gaze of man, began his course. 

7. I do not wonder at the superstition of the ancient Magians, 

who in the morning of the world went up to the hilltops of 

central Asia, and, ignorant of the true God, adored the most 

glorious work of his hand. But I am filled with amazement. 

when I am told that in this enlightened age, and in the heart 

of the Christian world, there are persons who can witness this 

daily manifestation of the power and wisdom of the Creator, 

and yet say in their hearts, " There is no God." 

Edwabd Evebett. 



VI. THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Henby Kino (1842) is an eminent journalist. He is a native of Ohio, 
but spent his early life in Hancock county, Illinois. He received an aca- 
demic education only. He learned the printer's trade, at which he worked 
in Carthage and Quincy. Later he studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar, but he has never followed the profession. He moved to Topeka, Kan- 
sas, in 1869, where he edited various newspapers for a number of years. 
He was also while there editor of the Kansas Magazine, a scholarly and 
meritorious publication. In 1887 he began editorial work on the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. In 1897 he became its managing editor. He is 
regarded as one of the able and scholarly writers among American journal- 
ists, and his editorials are quoted by the press of the nation. 
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1. Me. Jeffebson was only thirty-three years of age when 
he^ wrote the Declaration ; and it bears all the marks of a 
mind in the May period of expression. It is what, if writ- 
ten in our day, would be called "gushing." And yet it no 
doubt accurately reflected, in style, the thought and feeling 
of the time.' The popular head and heart were both " touched 
to fine issues" at that juncture. A new political faith was 
germinating; a new form of government was developing; a 
new nation was about to be born. These things could not find 
utterance in common speech, for they were not common things. 
The heroic, the progressive, is the florid, the poetic. To enun- 
ciate a great principle, to confront a great peril, is for the 
man to lift himself above himself; and the daily tongue, with 
its dull monotony, no longer answers his purpose. The Dec- 
laration was the soul of a people asserting its inherent right 
and its fixed resolve to be; and it naturally took a shape in 
keeping with the grandeur of the act and the occasion. 

2. Mr. Jefferson wrote from the bottom of his theme up- 
wards, and his words .were intended for the whole world 
through all time. There is no bravado and no flippancy in 
his great work. It is earnest, but not extravagant; brilliant 
in parts, but frivolous in none. Franklin would have written 
it differently, no doubt; and so would Sherman; or Adams; 
or Livingston, possibly. But it may be reasonably questioned 
whether either of them was so well fitted, in view of all that 
was to happen, for drafting such a document as was the man 
to whom the task was by common consent assigned. Jefferson's 
was one of the very few minds which grasped the full signifi- 
cance of the separation from the mother country. It was to 
him not merely a local affair, involving the happiness and 
liberty of a few millions of colonists ; but a movement in the 
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interests of humanity everywhere — a matter of deep, univer- 
sal, and abiding consequence. He did not write for effect upon 
a nominating convention, or to influence an approaching 
election; and so he dodged nothing, remitted nothing to the 
people. • 

3. "All men are created equal," he said; and a "world" 
was asked to hearken. He believed, what many then and after- 
wards were slow to learn, that principle could not be provin- 
cialized, that freedom was something more than a concern of 
school districts, that truth scorned to be circumscribed by 
geographical metes and bounds. With such a belief, he could 
not make an audience of anything less than the human race; 
and speaking for a single people, he gave to all other peoples, 
through all the ages, mankind's political Sermon on the Mount. 

Henry Kino. 



VII. OUR COUNTRY. 

James Montgomery (1771-1854), the son of a Moravian preacher, was 
a native of Ayrshire, Scotland. He was educated at Fulneck, Yorkshire, 
England. For many years he edited a paper called The Sheffield Iris, during 
which time he was twice imprisoned for sedition. At the age of fifty-four 
he retired from business, and eight years later was given a government pen- 
sion of £150 yearly. His principal works are: The Wanderer of Switzerland, 
The West Indies, The World Before the Flood, and The Pelican Island and 
Other Poems. Besides these he wrote many hymns. The familiar one be- 
ginning with the words, " Prayer is the soul's sincere desire," is of his com- 
position. 

1. There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night; ' 
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A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 

2. The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air; 
In every clime, the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole. 

3. For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace, 
The heritage of Nature's noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 

4. Here woman reigns: the mother, daughter, wife, 
. Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land — that spot of earth — be found? 

Art thou a man? — a patriot? Look around; 

Oh! thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 

James Montoomebt. 
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VIII. WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 
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Sib William Jones (1746-1794). One of the finest linguists and Ori- 
ental scholars England ever produced was Sir William Jones. In honor of 
his memory the East India Company has erected a monument in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and his statue in the city of Bengal. He was horn in London, and 
educated at Harrow and Oxford. At the age of thirty-seven he was called 
to a judgeship in the Bengal Supreme Court. Here he established the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and was its first president. The purpose of this society 
was the investigation of the history, antiquities, arts, sciences, and litera- 
ture of Asia. He died at the age of forty-eight. His principal literary 
writings pertain to Oriental studies. 

1. What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

2. No; men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dumb brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know — 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain ; — 
These constitute a state; 

And sovereign Law, that state's collected will, 
O'er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

Sib William Jones. 
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IX. TRUE PATRIOTISM. 

Sib Walter Scott (1771-1832). In all literature few men outrank Sir 
Walter Scott in breadth and brilliancy of genius. Sprung from the old 
Border families, his was an historic inheritance. On account of his delicate 
health his early life was spent in the country. The region was rich in 
legends, historic recollections and ruins. His education was completed at 
the Edinburgh University, and he became a lawyer by profession. But the 
love of literature, especially in the poetic and historic phases, won him to a 
literary life. It was his pen that saved to the reading world the picturesque 
ballads of the Scottish Border. Among his best-known poems are : Marmion, 
The Lay of the Last Minsfrel, and The Lady of the Lake. In 1832 Scott 
suffered financial ruin through the failure of the business house with which 
he was connected. He himself might have escaped the payment of debts if 
he had chosen to take advantage of the bankrupt law. His high sense of 
honor forbade him to do this; so he began by arduous literary effort to pay 
the sum of one hundred seventeen thousand pounds. The result was The 
Waverley Novels. Seven of these pertain to Scottish history; seven, to 
English" history; and three, to Continental history. The other twelve are 
personal novels. As a poet and novelist in the wide field of historic and 
legendary research, Scott is peerless. As a man of refined mind and sterling 
character, his name will ever honor the annals of English men of letters. 

1. Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathes, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. 

2. High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite .those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
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Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from which he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

Sib Walter Scott. 



X. THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 

1. It is probable that the Mound-Builders did not occupy 
this country till long after the last mammoth was slain. They 
never saw the mammoth, we may be sure, or else they would 
have carved or painted its likeness, as they did those of the 
birds and beasts they knew. 

2. They did not make, unfortunately, distinct pictures of 
themselves, so that we do not know what they looked like. And 
as they wrote no books, we do not know what language they 
spoke. The most we know of them is what we learn from 
certain great mounds of earth they built From these great 
works they derive their name. 

3. One of the most remarkable of these mounds is to be 
seen in Adams county, Ohio. It represents a snake a thousand 
feet long and five feet thick, lying along a bluff that rises above 
a stream. You can trace all the curves and outlines of the 
snake, ending in a tail with a triple coil. In the open mouth 
something in the shape of an egg seems to be held; and this 
egg-shaped mound is one hundred and sixty feet long. 

4. Other mounds have other shapes. Some are like animals, 
and some like men. Some are earthworks, or fortifications, 
inclosing in some cases one or two acres, and in others four 
hundred acres. In some places there are many small mounds, 
arranged in a straight line, at distances nearly equal, and 
extending many miles. In others there are single mounds 
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sixty or ninety feet high, with steps fcut in the earth upon 
one side, leading to the top, which is flat, and includes from 
one to five acres of ground. 

5. These mounds are scattered all down the valley of the 
Mississippi and along many of its tributary streams. There 
are thousands of them in the single State of Ohio. They are 
not built of earth alone, for some show brickwork and stone- 
work here and there; yet earth is always the chief material. 
Some have chambers within, and the remains of wooden walls. 
Sometimes charred wood is found on top, as if fires had been 
kindled there. This is an important fact, since it seems to 
show that the higher mounds were built for purposes of wor- 
ship. 

6. These Mound-Builders must have been in some ways 
well advanced in civilization. Their earthworks show more 
or less of engineering skill. In figure they show the square, 
the circle, the octagon, the ellipse; and sometimes all these 
are combined in one series of works. The circle is always a 
true circle, the square a true square; and there are many 
squares that measure exactly one thousand and eighty feet 
on a side; and this shows that the builders had some definite 
standard of measurement. 

7. Besides, there have been found in these mounds many 
tools and ornaments, made of copper, silver, and valuable 
stones. There are axes, chisels, knives, bracelets, and beads; 
there are pieces of thread and of cloth, and gracefully orna- 
mented vases of pottery. The Mound-Builders also knew how 
to model in clay a variety of objects, such as birds, quadru- 
peds, and human faces. They practiced farming, though they 
had no domestic animals to help them. 

8. As they had no horses, nor oxen, nor carts, all the vast 
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amount of earth required for the mounds must have been carried 
in baskets or skins. This shows that they must have been 
very numerous, or they never could have attempted so much. 

9. They mined for copper near Lake Superior. In one of 
their mines, long since deserted, there was found, a few years 
ago, a mass of copper weighing nearly six tons, partly raised 
from the bottom, and supported on wooden logs, now nearly 
decayed. It was evidently to be raised to the surface, nearly 
thirty feet above. The stone and copper tools of the miners 
were found lying about, as if the men had just gone away. 

10. When did these Mound-Builders live? There is one 
sure proof that they lived very long ago. At the mouth of the 
mine mentioned above, there are trees about four hundred 
years old growing on earth that was thrown out in digging 
the mine. Of course, the mine is older than the trees. On a 
mound in Ohio there are trees eight hundred years old. No- 
body knows how much older the mounds are. This mysterious 
race may therefore have built these great works more than a 
thousand years ago. 

11. Who were the Mound-Builders ? It does not seem at all 
likely that they were the ancestors of our present American 
Indians. They differed greatly in habits, and most of our 
Indian tribes show nothing of the skill and industry required 
for constructing great works. Perhaps they came from Asia, 
or were descendants of Asiatics accidentally cast on the Ameri- 
can shore. Japanese vessels are sometimes driven across the 
Pacific and wrecked upon our western coast. This might have 
happened a thousand years ago. But we know neither whence 
the Mound-Builders came nor whither they weut. We only 
know that they came, and built wonderful works, and mado 

way for another race, of whose origin we know almost as little. 

Thomas Wentwoeth IIigginson. 
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XI. PLEASURES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Rev. Sydney Smith (1771-1845) was born at Woodford, Essex county, 
England. He was educated at Oxford. He was the original projector of 
the Edinburgh Review, one of the oldest magazines of the English press. 
Smith was one of the most brilliant and witty men of English history. 
His style of writing was clear and vigorous. 

1. It is noble to seek Truth, and it is beautiful to find it. 
It is the feeling of the human heart, that knowledge is better 
than riches; and it is deeply and sacredly true. To mark the 
course of human passions as they have flowed on in the ages 
that are past ; to see why nations have risen, and why they have 
fallen; to speak of heat, and light, and the winds; to know 
what man has discovered in the heavens above, and in the earth 
beneath; to hear the chemist unfold the marvelous properties 
that the Creator has locked up in a speck of earth ; to be told 
that there are worlds so distant from our own that the quickness 
of light, traveling from the world's creation, has never yet 
reached us; to wander in the creations of poetry, and grow 
warm again with that eloquence which swayed the democracies 
of the Old World; to go up with great reasoners to the First 
Cause of- all, and to perceive, in the midst of all this dissolu- 
tion, and decay, and cruel separation, that there is one thing 
unchangeable, indestructible, and everlasting, — it is worth 
while, in the days of our youth,, to strive hard for this great 
discipline; to pass sleepless nights for it; to give up for it 
laborious days; to spurn for it present pleasures; to endure 
for it afflicting poverty ; to wade for it through darkness, and 
sorrow, and contempt, as the great spirits of the world have 
done in all ages, and in all times. 

2. I appeal to the experience of any man who is in the habit 
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of exercising his mind vigorously and well, whether there is 
not a satisfaction in it, which tells him he has been acting up 
to one of the great objects of his existence. The end of nature 
has been answered: his faculties have done that which they 
were created to do, — not languidly occupied upon trifles, nor 
enervated by sensual gratification, but exercised in that toil 
which is so congenial to their nature, and so worthy of their 
strength. 

3. A life of knowledge is not often a life of injury and 
crime. Whom does such a man oppress ? with whose happiness 
does he interfere ? whom does his ambition destrov ? and whom 
does his fraud deceive? In the pursuit of science he injures 
no man, and in the acquisition, he does good to all. A man who 
dedicates his life to knowledge, becomes habituated' to pleas- 
ure which carries with it no reproach ; and there is one security 
that he will # never love that pleasure which is paid for by 
anguish of heart. His pleasures are all cheap, all dignified, 
and all innocent; and, as far as any human being can expect 
permanence in this changing scene, he has secured a happiness 
which no malignity of fortune can ever take away, but which 
must cleave to him while he lives, ameliorating every good, and 
diminishing every evil of his existence. . . . 

4. The prevailing idea with young people has been r the in- 
compatibility of labor and genius; and therefore, from the fear 
of being thought dull, they have thought it necessary to remain 
ignorant. I have seen, at school and at college, a great many 
young men completely destroyed by having been so unfortunate 
as* to produce an excellent copy of verses. Their genius being 
now established, all that remained for them to do was to act 
up to the dignity of the character; and this dignity consisted 
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in reading nothing new, in forgetting what they. had already 
read, and in pretending to be acquainted with all subjects by a 
sort of off-hand exertion of talents, they soon collapsed into the 
most frivolous and insignificant of men. 

5. It would be an extremely profitable thing to draw up a 
short and well-authenticated account of the habits of study of 
the most celebrated writers, with whose style of literary in- 
dustry we happen to be most acquainted. Gibbon was in his 
study every morning, winter and summer, at six o'clock; Mr. 
Burke was the most laborious and indefatigable of human be- 
ings; Leibnitz was never out of his library; Pascal killed 
himself by study; Cicero narrowly escaped death by the same 
cause; Milton was at his books with as much regularity as a 
merchant or an attorney; he had mastered all the knowledge 
of his time; so had Homer. Raphael lived but thirty-seven 
years, and in that short space carried his art so far beyond 
what it had before reached, that he appears to stand alone as 
a model to his successors. 

6. There are instances to the contrary ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the life of all truly great men has been a life of .intense 
and incessant labor. They have commonly passed the first half 
of life in the gross darkness of indigent humility, — overlooked, 
mistaken, contemned, by weaker men, — thinking, while others 
slept, reading while others rioted, feeling something within that 
told them they should not always be kept down among the dregs 
of the world. And then, when their time was come, and some 
little accident has given them their first occasion, they have 
burst out into the light and glory of public life, rich with the 
spoils of time, and mighty in all the labors and straggles of 
the mind. 
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7. Then do the multitude cry out, — "A miracle of genius!" 
Yes; he is a miracle of genius, because he is a miracle of 
labor ; because, instead of trusting to the resources of his own 
single mind, he has ransacked a thousand minds; because he 
makes use of the accumulated wisdom of ages, and takes as his 
point of departure the very last line and boundary to which 
science has advanced; because it has ever been the object of 
his life to assist every intellectual gift of nature, however 
munificent, and however splendid, with every resource that art 
could suggest, and every attention diligence could bestow. 

8. But some men may be disposed to ask, "Why conduct 
my understanding with such endless care? and what is the 
use of so much knowledge ? " What is the use of so much knowl- 
edge? What is the use of so much life? What are we to do 
with the seventy years of existence allotted to us ? and how are 
we to live them out to the last? I solemnlv declare, that, but 
for the love of knowledge, I should consider the life of the 
meanest hedger and ditcher as preferable to that of the greatest 
and richest man in existence ; for the fire of our minds is like 
the fire which the Persians burn on the mountains, — it flames 
night and day, and is immortal, and not to be quenched ! 

9. Therefore, when I say, in conducting your understanding, 
love knowledge with a great love, — with a vehement love, with 
a love coeval with life, — what do I say but love innocence; 
love virtue; love purity of conduct; love that which, if you 
are rich and great, will sanctify the Providence which has made 
you so, and make men call it justice ; love that which, if you 
are poor, will render your poverty respectable, and make the 
proudest feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of your for- 
tunes ; love that which will comfort you, adorn you, and never 
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quit you, — which will open to you the kingdom of thought, 
and all the boundless regions of conception, as an asylum against 
the cruelty, the injustice, and the pain that may be your lot 
in the outer world, — that which will make your motives habit- 
ually great and honorable, and light up in an instant a thousand 
noble disdains at the very thought of meanness and of fraud ? 

Sydney Smith. 



XII. O CAPTAIN I MY CAPTAIN I 

Walt Whitman (1819-1892) was educated in New York and Brooklyn 
schools. He was at different times printer, school teacher, editor, carpen- 
ter, and Government clerk. The selection used here is one of his best 
productions. 

1. O Captain ! my Captain ! our fearful trip is done ; 

The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is 

won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring. 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

2. O Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear the bells ; 
Rise up — for you the flag is hung, for you the bugle trills ; 
For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths — for you the shores 

a-crowding ; 
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For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning. 

Hear, Captain ! dear father ! 
This arm beneath your head; 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 

3. My Captain does not answer — his lips are pale and still ; 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will ; 

The ship is anchor'd safe and sound, its voyage closed and 

done; 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won. 

Exult, shores ! and ring, O bells ! 

But I, with mournful tread, 

Walk the "deck where my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

Walt Whitman. 



XIII. DESTINY OF AMERICA. 

George Berkeley (1684-1753) was an English writer of philosophy. He 
was at the age of fifty years made Bishop of Cloyne, Ireland. He was a 
brilliant writer and thinker, and his works cover a wide field of moral and 
mental philosophic discussion. 

1. The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time 
Producing subjects worthy fame: 
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2. In happy climes, where, from the genial sun 

And virgin earth, such scenes ensue, 
The force of Art by Nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true: 

3. In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 

Where Nature guides, and Virtue rules, 
Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools: 

4. There shall be sung another golden age, 

The rise of empire and of arts ; 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

• 

5. Not such as Europe breeds in her decay: 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay — 
By future poets shall be sung. 

6. Westward the course of empire takes its way; 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 

Time's noblest offspring is the last. 

George Berkeley. 



America has furnished to the world the character of Washington. And 
if our American institutions had done nothing else, that alone would have 
entitled them to the respect of mankind. — Webster. 

Thank God! I — I also — am an American. — Webster. 
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XIV. THE BATTLE OF THE ANTS. 

Henry D. Thoreau (1817-1862) lived for the 
most of his life in a little hut by Walden Pond, 
Concord, Massachusetts, where he devoted his 
time to the study of nature. In seclusion from 
society he became the friend to all bird and 
plant life in his vicinity, and as a result he has 
given to literature several volumes of interest- 
ing matter. 

1. Owe day when I went out to my 
woodpile, or rather my pile of stumps, I 
observed two large ants, the one red, the 
other much larger, nearly half an inch long, and black, fiercely 
contending with each other. Having once got hold, they never 
let go, but struggled and wrestled and rolled on the cMp3 in- 
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2. Looking farther, I was surprised to find that the chips 
were covered with such combatants ; that it was not a duellum, 
but a helium — a war between two races of ants, the red 
always pitted against the black, and frequently two red ones 
to one black. The legions of these myrmidons covered all 
the hillB and vales in my wood-yard, and the ground was al- 
ready strewed with the dead and dying, both red and black. 

3. It was the only battle which I have ever witnessed, the 
only battle-field I ever trod while the battle was raging; in- 
ternecine war — the red republicans on the one hand, and the 
black imperialists on the other. On every side they were en- 
gaged in deadly combat, yet without any noise that I could 
hear; and human Boldiers never fought so resolutely. 

4. I watched a couple that were fast locked in each other's 
embrace, in a little sunny valley amid the chips, now at noon- 
day prepared to fight till the sun went down or life went out. 
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The smaller red champion had fastened himself like a vise to 
his adversary's front, and through all the tumblings on that 
field never for an instant ceased to gnaw at one of his feelers 
near the root, having already caused the other to go by the 
board; while the stronger black one dashed him from side to 
side, and as I saw on looking nearer, had already divested him 
of several of his members. 

5. They fought with more pertinacity than bulldogs. 
Neither manifested the least disposition to retreat. It was 
evident that their battle-cry was, " Conquer or die ! " In the 
meanwhile, there came along a single red ant on the hillside 
of this valley, evidently full of excitement, who either had 
dispatched his foe, or had not yet taken part in the battle — 
probably the latter, for he had lost none of his limbs — whose 
mother had charged him to return with his shield or upon it. 

6. Or perchance he was some Achilles, who had nourished 
his wrath apart, and had now come to avenge or rescue his 
Patroclus. He saw this unequal combat from afar — for the 
blacks were nearly twice the size of the reds. He drew near 
with rapid pace till he stood on his guard within half an inch 
of the combatants; then, watching his opportunity, he sprang 
upon the black warrior, and commenced his operations near 
the root of his right fore-leg, leaving the foe to select among 
his own members ; and so there were three united for life, as if 
a new kind of attraction had been invented which put all other 
locks and cements to shame. 

7. I should not have wondered by this time to find that they 
had their respective musical bands stationed on some eminent 
chip, and playing their national airs the while, to excite the 
slow and cheer the dying combatants. I was myself excited 
somewhat, even as if they had been men. The more you think 
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of it, the less the difference. And certainly there is not the 
fight recorded in Concord history at least, if in the history of 
America, that will bear a moment's comparison with this, 
whether for the numbers engaged in it, or for the patriotism 
and heroism displayed. 

8. For numbers and for carnage, it was an Austerlitz or 
Dresden. I have no doubt that it was a principle they fought 
for, as much as our ancestors, and not to avoid a threepenny 
tax on their tea; and the results of this battle will be as im- 
portant and memorable to those whom it concerns as those of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, at least. 

9. I took up the chip on which the three I have particularly 
described were struggling, carried it into my house, and placed 
it under a tumbler on my window-sill, in order to see the issue. 
Holding a microscope to the first-mentioned red ant, I saw that, 
though he was assiduously gnawing at the near fore-leg of his 
enemy, having severed his remaining feeler, his own breast 
was all torn away, exposing what vitals he had tjiere to the 
jaws of the black warrior, whose breastplate was apparently 
too thick for him to pierce; and the dark carbuncles of the 
sufferer's eyes shone with ferocity such as war only could excite. 

10. They struggled half an hour longer under the tumbler, 
and when I looked again the black soldier had severed the 
heads of his foes from their bodies, and the still living heads 
were hanging on either side of him like ghastly trophies at his 
saddle-bow, still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, and he 
was endeavoring with feeble struggles, being without feelers 
and with only the remnant of a leg, and I know not how many 
other wounds, to divest himself of them ; which at length, after 
half an hour or more, he accomplished. I raised the glass, 
and he went off over the window-sill in that crippled state. 
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Whether he finally survived that combat, and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in some Hotel des Invalides, I do not 
know; but I thought that his industry would not be worth 
much thereafter. I never learned which party was victorious, 
nor the cause of the war; but I felt for the rest of that day 
as if I had had my feelings excited and harrowed by witness- 
ing the struggle, the ferocity and carnage of a human battle 

before my door. 

Hkmbt D. Thoreau. 



XV. THE BROOK. 



Alfred (Lord) Tenhysoh (1809-1892), for 
forty years poet laureate of England, was born 
in Lincolnshire, and educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was elevated to the peerage in 
1884. He spent his last yearB in retirement, 
on the Isle of Wight. Tennyson's was a purely 
literary life. He left nothing noteworthy in 
prose, but his poetry plaees him among the first 
writers of the nineteenth century. His moat 
noted works are: The Princess, Hand, In Mem- 
oriam, The Brook, and Locksley Hall; with 
idyllic bits of verse like "Break, Break, Break," 
and " Sunset and Evening Star." His great- 
est poem. In Memoriam, written on the death of bis friend Arthur Hallam, 
la one of the most remarkable poems in the language. It is full of sweet 
pathos, a fine philosophy, and a Christian spirit. Tennyson's style is 
picturesque. He founded a school of poetry at once ornate and beautiful, 
progressive and sympathetic. In character Tennyson was like his literary 
style. He lived serenely in a fine moral atmosphere. Death came to him 
in the quiet beauty of a moonlit October night, and in a fitting manner 
ended a noble life. The impression of Tennyson upon literature is deep and 
lasting. 
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1. I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 

2. By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges ; 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 

3. I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

4. With many a curve my banks I fret, 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow, weed, and mallow. 

5. I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 

6. I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 

7. And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me as I travel, 
With many a silvery water-break 
Above the golden gravel. 
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8. I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers, 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

9. I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows; 
I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

10. I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses, 
I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses. 

11. And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 



Alfred Tennyson. 



A silvery brook comes stealing 

From the shadow of its trees, 

Where slender herbs of the forest stoop 

Before the entering breeze. — Bryant. 

The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 

But, when his fair course is -not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamell'd stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. — Shakespeare. 
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XVI. AN ORDER FOR A PICTURE. 



Alice Caky (1820-1871), one of the best of 
the women poets of America, was a native of 
Ohio. She began her literary work at the age 
of eighteen, and for the most part supported her- 
self by her pen. With her sister, Phoebe Cary, she 
published several volumes of verses. She wrote 
several prose works of merit. Her later years 
were spent in New York city, where she was the 
center of a group of literary women. She was 
the first president of Soroaia, the first and most 
noted of women's literary clubs in America. She 
never married. During much of her life she was 
a great sufferer, but she bore her ills with pa- 
tience. She died February 12, 1871. 

1. O good painter, tell me true, 

Has your hand the cunning to draw- 
Shapes of things that jou never saw? 
Aye ? Well, here is an order for you. 



Woods and cornfields, a little hrown, — 
The picture must not be over-bright, 
Yet all in the golden and gracious light 

Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down. 




ALICE CART. 



3. Alway and alway, night and morn, 
Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 

Lying between them, not quite sere, 
And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, 
When the wind can hardly find breathing-room 

Under their tassels, — cattle near, 
Biting shorter the short, green grass, 
And a hedge of sumach and sassafras, 
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With bluebirds twittering all around, — 
(Ah, good painter, you can't paint sound!) 
These, and the house where I was born, 
Low and little, and black and old, 
With children, many as it can hold, 
All at the windows, open wide, — 
Heads and shoulders clear outside, 
And fair young faces all ablush: 

Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 
Roses crowding the self-same way, 
Out of a wilding, wayside bush. 



4. Listen closer. When you have done 

With woods and cornfields and grazing herds, 
A lady, the loveliest ever the sun 
Looked down upon, you must paint for me; 
Oh, if I only could make you see 

The clear blue eyes, the tender smile, 
The sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace, 
The woman's soul, and the angel's face, 

That are beaming on me all the while, 

I need not speak these foolish words ; 

Yet one word tells you all I would say, — 
She is my mother; you will agree 

That all the rest may be thrown away. , 

5. Two little urchins at her knee 
You must paint, sir; one like me, 

The other with a clearer brow, 
And the light of his adventurous eyes 
Flashing the boldest enterprise ; 
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At ten years old he went to sea, — 

God knoweth if lie be living now ; 

He sailed in the good ship " Commodore," — 
Nobody ever crossed her track 
To bring us news, and she never came back. 

Ah, 't is twenty long years and more 
Since that old ship went out of the bay 

With my great-hearted brother on her deck; 

I watched him till he shrank to a speck, 
And his face was toward me all the way. 
Bright his hair was, a golden brown, 

The time we stood at our mother's knee; 
That beauteous head, if it did go down, 

Carried sunshine into the sea! 

6. Out in the fields one summer night 

We were together, half afraid 

Of the corn-leaves' rustling, and of the shade 
Of the high hills, stretching so still and far, — 
Loitering till after the low little light 

Of the candle shone through the open door, 
And over the haystack's pointed top, 
All of a tremble, and ready to drop, 

The first half-hour, the great yellow star, 

That we, with staring, ignorant eyes, 
Had often and often watched to see, 

Propped and held in its place in the skies 
By the fork of a tall red mulberry tree, 

Which close in the edge of our flax-field grew, — 
Dead at the top, — just one branch full 
Of leaves, notched round, and lined with wool, 
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From which it tenderly shook the dew 
Over our heads, when we came to play 
In its handbreadth of shadow, day after day. 

Afraid to go home, sir; for one of us bore 
A nest full of speckled and thin-shelled eggs; 
The other, a bird, held fast by the legs, 
Not so big as a straw of wheat; 
The berries we gave her she wouldn't eat, 
But cried and. cried, till we held her bill, 
So slim and shining, to keep her still. 

7. At last we stood at our mother's knee. 

Do you think, sir, if you try, 
You can paint the look of a lie? 
If you can, pray have the grace 
To put it solely in the face 
Of the urchin that is likest me: 

8. I think 'twas solely mine, indeed; 
But that's no matter — paint it so; 

The eyes of our mother — (take good heed) — 
Looking not on the nestful of eggs, 
Nor the fluttering bird, held so fast by the legs, 
But straight through our faces down to our lies, 
And oh, with such injured, reproachful surprise! 

I felt my heart bleed where that glance went, as though 

A sharp blade struck through it. 

You, sir, know 
That you on the canvas are to repeat 
Things that are fairest, things most sweet, — 
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Woods and cornfields and mulberry tree, — 

The mother, — the lads, with their bird, at her knee; 

But, oh, that look of reproachful woe! 

High as the heavens your name I'll shout, 

If you paint me the picture, and leave that out. 

Alice Cary. 



XVII- THE CRY OF THE HUMAN. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1809-1861). Of Mrs. Browning, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman has said : " She was the greatest female poet that 
England has produced, but more than this, the most inspired woman, so 
far as known, of all who have composed in ancient or modern tongues, 
or flourished in any land or clime." Mrs. Browning received a classical 
education, and although she was an invalid almost all her life she was a 
busy student and writer. In her marriage with Robert Browning she found 
ideal happiness. Their minds and tastes and capabilities were so akin 
that their lives were completely united. Mrs. Browning died in Italy, 
whither she had gone in search of health. 

Her greatest work is Aurora Leigh. Her noted shorter poems are: 
Lady Qeraldine'8 Courtship, The Cry of the Children, and He Oiveth His 
Beloved Sleep. 

1. " There is no God," the foolish saith, 
But none, " There is no sorrow ; " 
And nature oft, the cry of faith, 

In hitter need will horrow: 
Eyes which the preacher could not school, 

By wayside graves are raised; 
And lips say, " God be pitiful," 

Who ne'er said, "God be praised." 

Be pitiful, O God ! 
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2. We sit together, with the skies, 

The steadfast skies above us; 
We look into each other's eyes, 

"And how long will you love us?" 

The eyes grow dim with prophecy, 

The voices low and breathless — 

" Till death us part " — O words, to be 

Our best for love the deathless I 

Be pitiful, dear God ! 

Mas. Bbowhibq. 




XVIII. EASTER WAYS. 



Margaret Elizabeth Saugster (1838) is 
one of the prominent women journalists of Amer- 
ica. She is a native of New York State. Her 
life has been a, busy one, devoted to editorial 
work and the writing of poetry. For twenty 
years she has been connected with tbe Harpers' 
publishing house of New York city. In 1882 
she began editing Harper** Young People, and 
in 1800 she assumed the editorial chair of the 
Bazar, which position she now occupies. She 
has written many beautiful short poems. Two 
volumes of her writings have been published. 
They are: Poems of the Household, and Home 
Fairies, and Heart FUywers, 



1. With the return of, spring blossoms and birds, a general 
feeling of gladness prevails the world over. However we may 
have enjoyed the winter, we bid it good-by without regret, and 
go merrily onward to meet the spring. In our thoughts of win- 
ter and in the pictures which the painters make of that season, 
he figures as an old man, stern and severe, with a snowy beard, 
and icicles clinging to his robes, while his pretty successor is 
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always a maiden, dancing and singing, or scattering flowers 
from full baskets. 

2. When the old paganism of the ancient Saxons was given 
up for the worship of Him whom the people of Britain in 
those days called the White Christ, the missionaries found es- 
tablished a festival to the goddess of the spring, whose name 
was Ostera, a word signifying " to arise," and symbolizing the 
awakening of Nature after her wintry sleep.' This in turn 
pointed to the old Greek myth of Persephone, called Proserpine 
by the Romans. The story, familiar to youthful students as one 
of the daintiest and most graceful of any in the ancient mythol- 
ogy, was that while Persephone was gathering narcissus in a 
field near ^Etna, in Sicily, the god of the underworld suddenly 
emerged from a dark hole in the ground, with a chariot and four 
coal-black horses, and swooping down upon the hapless virgin, 
carried her off to be the queen of his gloomy domains. 

3. Demeter, the mother of Persephone, was wild with grief, 
and ran up and down imploring everybody she met to tell her 
what had become of her daughter. Finally the all-seeing and 
all-hearing god of the sun, from whom nothing that happened 
could ever be kept secret, took pity on the distressed goddess, and 
told her of the fate that had befallen her child. She, of course, 
felt more distressed than before, and begged Zeus and the other 
deities to interfere and restore the lost one, but they declared 
themselves unable to do this unless Persephone had eaten nothing 
in her new abode. The discovery that she had tasted a pome- 
granate made her return to earth for the whole year impossible, 
but she was allowed to come back to her mother, Demeter, or 
Ceres, to the fields and the light, for half of each twelvemonth, 
during which the flowers bloomed and the fruits grew ripe, the 
corn and the wheat flourished, and the land was glad with har- 
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vest joy. A legend similar to this is found in nearly all the 
mythologies of the world. 

4. I have dwelt on this story and referred to the Saxon god- 
dess Ostera, who was Persephone's mythical relative, in order 
to show that in the old pagan religions there was a hint of that 
victory of life over death which is one of the grandest articles 
of the Christian creed. Persephone's six months in the regions 
of darkness were emblematic of death ; winter, with its silence 
and chill and cessation of activity, being a sign of that dreaded 
state. Her return to the earth was a poetical way of saying that 
the torpor of death had been broken, and that spring had brought 
life and bloom to the world once more. 

5. I am coming step by step to the higher meaning which our 
Easter has for all who believe in the Lord's resurrection. In 
winter, you know, there is no real death ; it is only apparent ; 
for even when at rest, nature is busy, and under the snows the 
wheat keeps on growing to make the next year's bread, while the 
sap is stirring in the heart of the trees, although they are bare 
and leafless. The early missionaries, wishing great happiness 
to the people whom they taught to love and serve the White 
Christ, in contrast with the dark and cruel gods to whom they 
had hitherto given reverence, desired them to observe the feast 
of the resurrection. It always came round in the spring, and its 
name, Easter, was like that of the old goddess, rechristened and 
made beautiful and fragrant. In keeping the Easter festival, 
again, the Christians simply endowed with a new and more 
lovely life the venerable feast of the Passover, which the Jews 
had observed from the date of the Exodus. 

6. Easter is full of brightness and joy, not only because of 
the lower meaning given it by nature, the vanishing of the win- 
ter death and the kindling of the spring-time life, but on account. 
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of that event, far greater and most mysterious and sacred, the 
rising of our Lord from the three days' bondage in the tomb. 

7. Children know little of sorrow, but your parents will tell 
you that it is this which enables us to bear patiently all the 
sorrows and partings of this life, feeling when our dear ones are 
taken away that it is not forever, but only for a time. Sooner 
or later we shall have them again, if we and they love the 
Saviour, for He arose from the dead, and He alone can bestow 
on all who follow Him eternal life. 

8. Why does Easter not always occur on the same day, as 
Christmas does, is a question asked by some little people who 
have heard their elders remarking that there will be plenty of 
flowers to dress the churches this year, Easter coming so late. 
There was originally a good deal of trouble in deciding on what 
day to observe the Easter festival, some pleading in favor of 
one, and some of another day, and it was finally decided by a 
great Church Council at Nice, A. D. 325, that Easter should 
always be the first Sunday after the full moon which happens 
upon or next after March 21st, and if this full moon happen to 
be on a Sunday, then Easter is the following Sunday. It is 
thus, you see, what we call a movable feast. 

9. In reality, every Lord's Day, which was the name given 
by early Christians to Sunday, is a feast of the resurrection, 
an anniversary on which we may devoutly say, "I believe in 
the life everlasting." 

10. In those countries where the Greek Church includes most 
of the population, and especially in Russia, where it is the state 
church, Easter is kept with the greatest pomp imaginable. 
Good Friday found every home hushed, the children forbidden 
to touch their toys and games, the houses closed to visitors, and 
the churches draped with mournful black. But in the faint 
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pearly dawn of Easter all is changed as if by miracle ; people 
run from house to house with gifts and greetings, and bearded 
strangers embrace each other in the street, crying, " The Lord is 
risen!" Similar experiences take place on the continent of 
Europe, where the Church of Rome keeps Good Friday with 
solemn music and a mournful midnight mass, where the shadow 
of the crucifixion rests on every face until Easter dawns, when 
the flow of gladness is unrestrained. 

11. The Church of England, as well as the Episcopal Church 
everywhere, has never given up its right to keep Easter, but 
until within a few years other Protestant denominations have 
not entered with full zest into the spirit of the occasion. At 
present it is pleasant to know that Easter, like Christmas, is 
an all-around-the-world period of rejoicing in which Christians 
unitedly share. 

12. The chick emerging from the egg is a favorite Easter 
emblem, and eggs have been largely used in connection with 
the pastimes of Easter. An old English custom requires them 
to be colored in delicate or deeper tints, or gilded, silvered, and 
inscribed with appropriate mottoes. A little basket of Easter 
eggs, painted prettily and filled with moss .or flowers, is a very 
acceptable Easter gift. To test the relative strength of the 
shells by " pecking," or knocking the ends together, is an Easter 
game in England, and has found its way to some parts of our 
own country. In Washington the grounds of the White House 
are, by courtesy of the highest officials, at the disposal of the 
children on Easter Monday, and hundreds of boys and girls re- 
pair to the accustomed spot to peck eggs, play ball, and indulge 
in happy sports. The cracked eggs become the property of the 
winner who happens to possess a very tough-shelled egg or else 
to have a happy knack of hitting softly. If he have the true 
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Easter spirit, lie gives away his winnings to somebody too poor 
to buy eggs for an Easter feast. 

13. In a certain part of Oxfordshire, England, up to a recent 
period, there was a custom of throwing apples into the church- 
yard after evening service on Easter Sunday, those who had 
been married within the year being expected to throw three 
times as many as the rest. The chronicle fails to tell why the 
apples were thrown into the church-yard, and whether anybody 
took the pains afterward to gather them up; but the farmers 
and their wives and children finished the ceremony by adjourn- 
ing to the house of the clergyman to eat bread and cheese and 
drink spiced ale. 

14. The most beautiful " Easter way " that I know about is 
that which sends flowers to the sick and the sorrowful on the 
morning of Easter Sunday. This year there will be a great 
many varieties from which to choose, and nobody need refrain 
from the charming attention because he or she cannot buy ex- 
pensive bouquets in conventional arrangements from the florists. 
A few of the first wild flowers, if you live in the country, or a 
dainty bunch of pussy-willows and grasses, will carry comfort 
wherever they go. And if your hyacinths and callas are in 
flower, your jonquils and crocuses laughing up to the sky, you 
will certainly want to take some of them to church, where they 
can help the happy people to praise God. 

15. In many Sunday schools and households, children pre- 
sent their offerings, saved or earned perhaps by the self-denials 
of Lent, on the afternoon of Easter Sunday. One little girl 
has broken herself of the habit of procrastination and been re- 
warded therefor; her brother has learned to rise when first 
called in the morning; a little friend has sewed or gone on er- 
rands, or worked in some way to earn Easter money and give 
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it to the Lord. We can give to the Lord only by denying 

ourselves and making others happy, and this is the true spirit 

in which we should leave Lent behind us and enter upon 

Easter, the feast of our ever-living King. That which we do to 

help the poor, the sick, the sorrowful, or the little children, He 

accepts as done unto Himself. 

Margaret E. Sangster. 



XIX. TRUE NOBILITY. 

Charles Swain (1803-1874), called "the Manchester Poet," was a 
native of Manchester, England. His best-known work is Dryburgh Abbey, 
written in 1832. 

1. What is noble? To inherit 

Wealth, estate, and proud degree? 
There must be some other merit 

Higher yet than these for me ! 
Something greater far must enter 

Into life's majestic span, 
Fitted to create and center 

True nobility in man! 

2. What is noble ? 'T is the finer 

Portion of our mind and heart, 
Linked to something still diviner 

» 

Than mere language can impart, 
Ever prompting, ever seeking 

Some improvement yet to plan 
To uplift our fellow-being, 

And, like man, to feel for man! 
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3. What is noble? Is the saber 

Nobler than the humble spade ? 
There's a dignity in labor 

Truer than e'er pomp arrayed! 
He who seeks the mind's improvement, 

Aids the world in aiding mind ; 
Every great commanding movement 

Serves not one, but all mankind. 

4. O'er the forge's heat and ashes, 

O'er the engine's iron head, 
Where the rapid shuttle flashes 

And the spindle whirls its thread, 
There is Labor lowly tending 

Each requirement of the hour, 
There is Genius still extending 

Science and its world of power! 

5. 'Mid the dust and speed and clamor 

Of the loom-shed and the mill, 
Midst the clink of wheel and hammer, 

Great results are growing still! 
Though too oft by Fashion's creatures 

Work and workers may be blamed, 
Commerce need not hide its features — 

Industry is not ashamed. 

6. What is noble? That which places 

Truth in its enfranchised will, 
Leaving steps, like angel traces, 
That mankind may follow still! 
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E'en though Scorn's malignant glances 

Prove him poorest of his clan, 

He's the noble, who advances 

Freedom and the cause of man! 

Charles Swain. 



XX. SOMEBODY'S MOTHER. 

The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day. 

The street was wet with the recent snow, 
And the woman's feet were aged and slow. 

She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 

Of human beings who passed her hy, 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 

Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of " school let out," 

Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 

Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir, 

Lest the carriage wheels or the horses' feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street 
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At last came one of the merry troop — 
The gayest laddie of all the group ; 
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He paused beside her and whispered low, 
I '11 help you across if you wish to go." 
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Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so without hurt or harm, 

He guides her trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own are firm and strong. 

Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 

"She's somebody's mother, boys, you know, 
For all she's aged and poor and slow; 

And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 

If ever she 's poor and old and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away." 

And " somebody's mother " bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 



Was, " God be kind to the noble boy, 

Who is somebody's son and pride and joy ! " 



Anon. 
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XXI. THE STORY OF THE POSTAGE STAMP. 

Thomas L. James (1831) was born in Utica, N. Y. He received a 
college education. He has served as a public officer in various capacities 
for a number of years. His last public office was that of United States 
Postmaster-General. He is very familiar with all the details of the 
postal service. 

PABT I. 

1. The month of May, 1890, marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of the invention of the postage stamp, or, to speak exactly, its 
improved and completed invention, for postage stamps, although 
used, were of little practical utility until a man named James 
Chalmers, in the year 1840, hit upon the simple idea of making 
them adhesive. Chalmers was a Scotchman, and died in 1853. 
His improvement, simple though it was, at once made the post- 
age stamp popular over nearly the whole world. 

2. But really the postage stamp in another form was in use 
about two centuries ago. In Paris in 1653 a certain ingenious 
Frenchman introduced a system of postpaid slips or bands of 
paper, which were put around letters, thus prepaying them to 
their destination. These slips had on them the inscription, 

"Postpaid the — day of , 1653," or 1654. They were 

sold at a fraction of a cent, and could be procured at various 
public places in the city. This same Frenchman also intro- 
duced stamped sheets of paper, which were used in the same way 
as we use the Government stamped envelopes. Stamps .were 
permanently adopted in France in 1848, having been issued by 
the Republicans, the design being a beautifully impressed head 
of the Goddess of Liberty. They were soon replaced by the 
stamps of the Presidency, bearing a profile of Louis Napoleon. 

3. In England about this time the franking privilege was 
abused to such an extent that it was not long before the govern- 
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ment confined it to letters only. A man who had the franking 
privilege could send anything he wished, either letter or package, 
through the mail. There are still preserved old records of the 
English postoffice, and here we find lists of the packages and 
articles that were sent free under the franking privilege. 
Among other curious items we find fifteen pairs of dogs going 
to the king of an adjoining country, two maid-servants going 
as laundresses to a Lord Ambassador, a certain Dr. Crichton 
carrying with him a cow and various other necessaries, three 
suits of clothing for a nobleman's lady in Portugal, a case con- 
taining four flitches of bacon, while the nice personal habits of 
a certain gentleman are set forth in the item, " Two bales of 
stockings for the use of the Ambassador to the crown of 
Portugal." 

4. Although postage stamps in some crude shape were used 
in the leading European countries during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it was left to Sir Rowland Hill, the father 
of the modern English postal system, to show the value of pre- 
paying postal matter. Other countries were not slow to follow 
the example of England. 

5. When postage stamps were first introduced into the United 
States, there were only two values used — five cents and ten 
cents — bearing respectively the portraits of Washington and 
Franklin. In 1851 these were replaced by three new values, 
viz., one cent, three cents, and twelve cents. In 1855 a ten- 
cent stamp was issued, and subsequently a complete series, 
ranging in value from five to ninety cents. They remained cur- 
rent till the breaking out of the Civil War, when it was found 
necessary to change them, and a new set was made, with two 
new values. 

6. We are so accustomed to seeing a postage stamp put to 
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its ordinary use that it is difficult to imagine any romance con- 
nected with it; and yet the life of one, from its birth to its 
dissolution, might often prove an interesting story. After the 
wee bit of paper has passed through the various processes of 
manufacture and come out a full-fledged stamp, we will imagine 
what its history may be. It is sent from the American Bank 
Note Company in a packet with others, on requisition by order 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster^General, to the postmaster 
who has ordered them. 

7. Our stamp arrives at some small city, where it remains 
idle for some time, and finally, in the course of events, it is 
whisked through the pigeon-hole as part of a sheet asked for by 
a customer. The customer, we will imagine, is a prudent man 
who buys his stamps before he needs them, and who does not 
have much* use for them anyway. The stamp reclines in his 
pocket-book for weeks — maybe months — and then it is taken 
out, and helps to make change for the payment of some music 
that the man has ordered through the mail of some large dealer 
in the great metropolis. From the dealer it passes from hand 
to hand in payment of small bills, and eventually is put to its 
real use, and finds itself on the upper right-hand corner of an 
envelope. From the corner postoffice mail-box it is taken and 
roughly jammed into the collector's satchel; is hurried to the 
station, where it is placed right side up, and the- next moment 
pounded in the face with a heavy ink die. Then the sorter at 
the general office puts it in a bag, which is, with many others, 
conveyed to the railway station, where it is thrown into the 
mail train. 

8. This bag is subsequently opened and all the letters re- 
assorted according to a well-defined plan having reference to the 
routes over which they are to travel. Our stamp may find its 
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way to one or two more railway divisions, and be sorted again 
and again. Finally, one day toward evening, we may fancy our 
stamp in a big leathern bag which stands near the door of the 
mail car, ready to be left at a station. When the car stops, or 
ratheT just before it stops, the bag is thrown violently near the 
station-house, and a tall, lean countryman steps up with a list- 
less air, picks up the bag, throws it over his shoulder, and walks 
down the road toward the village' postoffice. The proceeding 
does not arouse in him the least degree of enthusiasm, for day 
after day, through summer's sun and winter's sleet, he has to do 
the same errand, and it has become irksome to him with the oft- 
repeated performance. We can see him languidly unstrapping 
the bag, deliberately pouring out its contents on the little post- 
office counter, and slowly sorting the letters into alphabetical 
order, heedless of the impatience manifested by the little group 
of callers in front of the desk. 



XXII- THE STORY OF THE POSTAGE STAMP. 

PABT n. 

1. The letter to which our little stamp is attached is handed 
to an old man, who, after glancing at the writing, betrays great 
emotion, for it is the first letter from his boy in the great city — a 
lad of fourteen, who has left the old home to work in New York. 
No stamp the old man had ever looked upon was more important 
in his eyes than this one. Or we can fancy the little stamp 
reaching one of those queerest of all postoffices, which are not 
offices, and which have no postmasters. I mean the little boxes 
attached to upright posts on the desert plains in the far West. 
These stations are miles apart, and letters are left in them for a 
sparse population that covers an immense territory. The hunt- 
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ers and travelers, as they pass over the plains, open these boxes, 
and look over the letters, and if they recognize any person ad- 
dressed, and can reach him, they take the letter out and deliver 
it to him. 

2. But after the stamp has served its primary purpose, its 
adventures are not ended. It may find its way to the boy stamp- 
collector, or it may come into the possession of some eccentric 
gentleman who has determined to paper his room with canceled 
postage stamps. Or it may be one of a million, so to speak. 
You must have heard of people who were collecting stamps with 
a view to sending them to some one somewhere and somehow, 
the ultimate design of this some one being to collect a million 
stamps, and thereby be able to furnish a free bed for a sick boy 
in a hospital. If you have not heard of this scheme, it is more 
than likely your parents have, and there was a time when the 
lives of postofEce officials were made more burdensome than 
they naturally would be, by inquiries from all over the land 
as to the real meaning and truthfulness of this proposition. 

3. I have heard that this idea originated in the fertile brain 
of a German. He was a stamp-collector himself, and by work- 
ing on the sympathies of mankind, he set thousands of benevo- 
lent persons at the comparatively easy task of collecting can- 
celed stamps. He announced that an orphan would be cared 
for in " The Syrian Orphan Home," for every million stamps 
sent to him. When this scheme began to grow stale, he started 
a mythical mission in China, the Holy Sisters of which agreed 
for every million stamps sent them to save from the jaws of the 
crocodiles of the Yellow river, at least one Chinese baby, and 
then educate and Christianize it. Later on, the scheme was to 
furnish a home for an old lady or gentleman in an institution 
located either in London, New York, or Cincinnati. The 
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stamps were always to be sent to the collector's address in Ger- 
many. It was estimated that this swindler collected over 100,- 
000,000 stamps in the United States alone. 

4. How long a little stamp may be in making the journey 
it is set to perform is illustrated in the story of a letter which 
did not reach the party to whom it was addressed until twenty- 
five years after it had been written. At the beginning of the 
late war Mr. John Schomaker was living at Fort Madison, 
Iowa, where he enlisted. He went South, and became a member 
of Company F, Fifth Iowa Cavalry, which was attached to 
Company G, of the Fourth Michigan Cavalry. He was under 
General Thomas, and, as a member of the headquarters courier 
line, carried dispatches on the Chickamauga battle-field. On 
April 11, 1864, his father wrote him a letter, and addressed it — 

5. " John Schomaker, Company F, Fifth Iowa Cavalry, with 
Company G, Fourth Michigan Cavalry, via Nashville." The 
letter reached Nashville in due time, and was forwarded to the 
Fifth Iowa Cavalry, lying near Chattanooga, Tennessee. But 
Mr. Schomaker had been detailed on the courier line, and had 
left a few days before the letter arrived at the camp. The letter 
was then sent back to Nashville, Tennessee, where it remained 
a few days while the mail officials were looking up the where- 
abouts of the Iowa company. 

6. It seems that Company F, of the Fifth Iowa Cavalry, had 
about this time gone home on a veterans' furlough to see their 
wives and sweethearts, and were afterwards thrown among two 
Minnesota companies. The letter was accordingly forwarded 
from Nashville to the Third Minnesota Cavalry, at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. But Mr. Schomaker, instead of taking advantage 
of the furlough of his Iowa company in Tennessee, had gone on 
to Georgia with Sherman, and, of course, the letter did not 
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reach him in Minnesota. However, the St. Paul postoffice 
officials, thinking that Mr. Schomaker was among the Iowans 
mixed up with the Minnesota companies, re-directed the letter, 
as follows: "On detached duty at Fort Snelling, Minnesota." 

7. The letter now found its way to this outpost in the North, 
while the soldier to whom it was written was fighting far away 
in Georgia. The letter was finally advertised, according to 
postal laws, at Fort Snelling, but on July 31, 1864, was sent to 
the Dead Letter Office, at Washington, D. C. Up to this time, 
the nearest in time and space that the letter came to Mr. Scho- 
maker was the distance from Nashville to Chattanooga and the 
period of one day. He visited his home in Fort Madison, Iowa, 
for one month in 1864, and a few days after he left, the letter 
was returned there to its writer from the Dead Letter Office. 
It was then thrown into a drawer among other old letters and 
relics, and forgotten by the family. 

8. Mr. Schomaker never visited his home again until last 
September, and while looking over some old letters came across 
this one. It was coyered with the mould of twenty-five years, 
and the ink was faded, but not so much so but that the meaning 
was entirely plain ; and he read it with as much eagerness as if 
he had received it twenty-five years ago, and perused its con- 
tents by the light of the camp-fire in Tennessee. 

Thomas L. James. 



My letters! all dead paper, mute and white! 

And yet they seem alive, and quivering" 

Against my tremulous hands which loose the string 

And let them drop down on my knee to-night. 

— Mrs. Browning. 
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XXIII. ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 

1. In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 

Their wisest men to make the public laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 

Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 

Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 

Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 

2. 'T was on a May day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of great darkness, like the night 

In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 

The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 

Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 

Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which climbs 

The crater's sides from the red hell below. 

Birds ceased to sing,- and all the barnyard fowls 

Roosted ; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward; bats on leathern wings 

Flitted abroad ; thd sounds of labor died ; 

Men prayed and women wept; all ears grew sharp 

To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 

The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 

Might look from the rent clouds, not as He looked 
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A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 
As Justice and inexorable Law. 

3. Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as ghosts 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 

Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 

" It is the Lord's Great Day ! Let us adjourn," 

Some said; and then, as if with one accord, 

All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 

He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 

The intolerable hush. " This well may be 

The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 

But, be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord's command . 

To occupy till He come. So at the post 

Where He hath sent me in his providence, 

I choose, for one, to meet Him face to face, — 

No faithless servant frightened from my task, 

But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 

And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 

Let God do his work, — we will see to ours. 

Bring in the candles." And they brought them in. 

4. Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
An act to amend an act to regulate 

The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 
The shrewd dry humor natural to the man; 
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His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 
To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 
Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 

. And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, stilf-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 

John Green leaf Whittier. 



XXIV. RECESSIONAL. 

Rudyard Kiplihg (1865). Rudyard Kip- 
ling's father ia an English artist. His mother 
was a beautiful, gifted Scotch woman. Her 
maiden name was Alice Maedonald. Rudyard 
was born in the city of Bombay, India. He 
was educated at the Westward Ho college, in 
England, a school designed for the training of 
Englishmen's sons whose parents were residents 
of India. Between Rudyard and his father, 
John Lock wood Kipling, there has always ex- 
isted the greatest affection. The best editions 
of Kipling's books are' illustrated by his father, 
Kipling was for many years a journalist in 

different posts in India. Having keen powers of observation and a simple, 
artistic, and forceful power of expression, his many short stories and 
sketches of Indian life are as charming as they are unique. He has writ- 
ten much poetry; some of it indifferent, some very good, and some truly 
sublime. The selection here given is one of his best-known poems. Other 
poetical works are comprised in his Departmental Ditties, and The Songs 
of the Beven Seat. Among his prose selections are: Mine Own People, 
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In Black and White, Mulvaney Stories, The Day* 8 Work, and a long story 
entitled The Light That Failed. Kipling married an American girl. They 
have a home near Brattleboro, Vermont, and a home in England. 

(By permission of Budyard Kipling.) 

1. God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line — 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine — 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

2. The tumult and the shouting dies — 

The Captains and the Kings depart — 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

3. Far-called our navies melt away — 

On dune and headland sinks the fire — 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

4. If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 

Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the law — 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 
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5. For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard — 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard — 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 

Rudyard Kipling. 

XXV. THE CARRIER PIGEON. 

1. The carrier pigeon is the subject of many mistakes. In 
the first place, the names dove and pigeon are generally supposed 
to be for different birds. In fact, they are simply two names 
for the same thing. 

2. More than that, although at least five hundred species of 
wild pigeons are described by naturalists, all the different kinds 
known to us are only different forms of the same bird, the com- 
mon rock pigeon of Europe. These changes have been brought 
about by selection. For example, all pigeons have a natural 
spread to the tail. Some of them have a little more than others. 
Put these by themselves and their young will be marked in the 
same way. In this way a distinct breed can be gotten. 

3. The carrier pigeon is the result of just such selection. All 
pigeons are attached to the place where they are reared. The 
carrier pigeon is brought by selection to have a very great love 
of its home. Hence the name given it of "homing pigeon." 

4. The love of home would not, of course, be enough in itself 
to make the pigeon a messenger. It must also be able to find 
its home when taken from it. It is generally supposed that a 
carrier pigeon has naturally this gift of home-finding. The 
real fact is, that a carrier has to be trained to find its way home 
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by being taken away, at first very short distances, and then by 
increasing the distance taught to find its way home, no matter 
where it is taken. 

5. Another false notion is, that a carrier can be sent from 
place to place. Indeed, several very pretty stories have been 
written in which pigeons are spoken of as flying to and from 
persons whose lives, perhaps, depended upon the messages car- 
ried back and forth. The truth is, the carrier is only a homing 
pigeon. It will seek home from any place, but will seek no 
place from home. It carries messages but. one way. 

6. Pictures are not uncommon which show the pigeon carry- 
ing about its neck an ordinary envelope. The poor bird could 
not fly a mile with such a load. The weight of the message 
cannot be too light, and the usual method of securing it is by 
binding it about one of the legs. A better way, however, is to 
secure it about the middle tail-feather. 

7. In view of the little weight possible for the carrier to bear, 
it will seem a rather startling statement that during the siege 
of Paris by the Germans, when carrier pigeons were used by the 
besieged to convey intelligence to their friends outside, one 
pigeon usually carried about four thousand letters. 

8. To accomplish such a wonderful feat, each letter was put 
into cipher and then photographed upon a bit of paper so 
minute that two hundred of them, we are told, weighed only 
one-eighth of a grain. 

9. Just before the siege began, birds from the provinces were 
brought into the city ; and later, when it was desired to receive 
as well as to send messages, birds from Paris were sent into the 
provinces by means of balloons. Of the three hundred and 
sixty-three pigeons sent out in this way, fifty-seven returned, 
bringing microscopic photographs of letters, and even of whole 
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newspapers, which were shown to the public with the aid of 
magic lanterns. 

10. Between Paris and Tours, places one hundred and forty- 
five miles apart, a regular pigeon post was established. No 
person was permitted to send more than twenty words, and each 
word cost twenty cents. One bird sometimes carried five hun- 
dred dollars' worth of dispatches. 

11. Of course the Germans did what they could to break up 
the ingenious service. One method which they tried was by 
training hawks to pursue the pigeons, but the hawks were, in 
many cases, bafHed both by the speed of the pigeons and by the 
great height to which they rose. 

12. Of course, the swiftness of the pigeons varies, some birds 
being heavy and slow, while others, such as the Antwerps, have 
been known to fly for twelve hours at the rate of forty miles 
an hour, and for short distances at the rate of more than a mile 
a minute. 

13. Audubon, our great naturalist, calculated that the com- 
mon wild pigeon of America flies at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour. This was partly guess-work, of course, though birds have 
been shot in New York with grains of rice in their crops which 
must have been swallowed within a very short time in Georgia 
or South Carolina; but the speed of the carrier can be known 
to a certainty. 

14. It must not be supposed that it is only necessary to give 
a carrier its liberty in order to make it fly for home. Sometimes 
the bird will make its upward flight, and then return at once to 
the earth, and refuse to start again. Why this is, nobody knows, 
although it has been noticed that on a foggy or very windy day 
the bird is certain not to go. 

15. Another mystery is how the bird can know so surely 
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where home is, that, though five hundred miles away, it can 
make a straight, true flight toward it. The bird may very likely 
have been taken from its home to its starting-place in a covered 
cage, and yet, when set at liberty, know exactly where to go. 

16. When freed, it begins to mount upward in a spiral course, 
each time widening its circle until it has reached a very great 
height. There it seems to take its bearings for a moment, and 
then to choose the course which, without any deviation, will 
carry it home. 

IT. How far the carrier can be made to fly has not yet been 
determined. In 1868 two hundred birds from Belgium — where 
the training and flying of pigeons may be called the national 
amusement — were let loose in Rome. The distance to be made 
was nine hundred miles, and for five hundred miles of the way 
the country was unknown to the birds. Moreover, the Alps 
stood in their path, and were undoubtedly not crossed, but 
avoided. Of the two hundred pigeons, but twenty ever reached 
home. The winner was about thirteen days and a half on the 
passage. 

18. The attempt has been made to send carrier pigeons home 
across the Atlantic, but without success. Several birds were 
started from New York to return to Belgium, but none of them 
arrived there. 

19. Some flew back to the starting-place, some were brought 
back by vessels upon which they had alighted in mid-ocean in 
an exhausted condition, and the rest probably perished at sea. 

John R. Cobyell. 



'T is a bird I love, with its brooding note, 

And the trembling throb in its mottled throat; 

There's a human look in its swelling breast, 

And the gentle curve of its lowly crest. — Willis. 
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XXVI. THE KING'S RIDE. 

1. Above the city of Berlin shines soft the summer day, 

And near the Toyal palace shout the schoolboys at their play, 
When suddenly the palace gates unclasp their portals wide, 
And forth into the sunshine, see a single horseman ride ! 

2* A bent old man in plain attire ! on him no courtiers wait, 
No armed guard attends the steps of Frederick the Great ! 
But boys have spied him, and with shouts the summer breezes 

ring; 
The merry urchins haste to greet their well-beloved king. 

3. The frowning look, the angry tone, are feigned, full well they 
know; 
They do not fear his stick — that hand ne'er struck a coward 

blow. 
" Be off to school, you boys ! " he cries. " Ho ! ho ! " the 
laughers say ; 
A pretty king, you, not to know we 've holiday to-day ! " 



u 



4. And so upon that summer day, these children at his side, 

The symbol of his nation's love, did royal Frederick ride. 

O kings! your thrones are tottering now! dark frowns the 

brow of Fate ! 

When did you ride as rode that day King Frederick the 

Great ? 

Lucy H. Hoopeb. 
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XXVII. OLIVER CROMWELL 

1. The rest of the history of the protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell is a history of his parliaments. His first one not 
pleasing him at all, he waited until five months were out, and 
then dissolved it. The next was better suited to his views; 
and from that he desired to get — if he could with safety to 
himself — the title of king. He had had this in his mind some 
time; whether because he thought that the English people, 
being more used to the title, were more likely to obey it, or 
whether because he really wished to be a king himself, and to 
leave the succession to that title in his family, is far from clear. 
He was already as high, in England and in all the world, as he 
would ever be, and I doubt myself if he cared for the mere name. 
• 2. However, a paper, called the "Humble Petition and Ad- 
vice" was presented to him by the House of Commons, praying 
him to take a high title, and to appoint his successor. That 
he would have taken the title of king there is no doubt, but for 
the strong opposition of the army. This induced him to forbear, 
and to assent only to the other points of the petition; upon 
which occasion there was another -grand show in Westminster 
Hall, when the Speaker of the House of Commons formally 
invested him with a purple robe, lined with ermine, and pre- 
sented him with a splendidly bound Bible, and put a golden 
scepter in his hand. 

3. The next time the Parliament met, he called a House 
of Lords of sixty members, as the petition gave him power to 
do ; but as that Parliament did not please him either, and would 
not proceed to the business of the country, he jumped into a 
coach one morning, took six guards with him, and sent them to 
the right-about. I wish this had been a warning to parliaments 
to avoid long speeches and do more work. 
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4. It was the month of August, one thousand six hundred 
and fifty-eight, when Oliver Cromwell's favorite daughter, 
Elizabeth Claypole (who had lately lost her youngest son), lay 
very ill, and his mind was greatly troubled, because he loved 
her dearly. Another of his daughters was married to Lord 
Falconberg, another to the grandson of the Earl of Warwick, 
and he had made Jiis son Richard one of the members of the 
Upper House. 

5. He was very kind and loving to them all, being a good 
father and a good husband ; but he loved this daughter the best 
of the family, and went down to Hampton Court to see her, 
and could hardly be induced to stir from her sick-room until 
she died. Although his religion had been of a gloomy kind, his 
disposition had been always cheerful. He had been fond of 
music in his home, and had kept open table once a week for all 
officers of the army not below the rank of a captain, and had 
always preserved in his home a quiet, sensible dignity. He 
encouraged men of genius and learning, and loved to have them 
about him. Milton was one of his great friends. 

6. He was good-humored, too, with the nobility, whose dresses 
and manners were very different from his; and to show them 
what good information he had, he would sometimes jokingly 
tell them, when they were his guests, where they had last 
drank the health of the "King over the water," and would 
recommend them to be more private (if they could) another 
time. But he had lived in busy times, had borne the weight of 
heavy state affairs, and had often gone in fear of his life. 

7. He was ill of the gout and ague ; and when the death of 
his beloved child came upon him in addition, he sank, never 
to raise his head again. He told his physicians, on the twenty- 
fourth of August, that the Lord had assured him that he was 
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not to die in that illness, and that he would certainly get better. 

This was only his sick fancy; for, on the third of September, 

which was the anniversary of the great battle of Worcester, and 

the day of the year which he called his fortune day, he died, in 

the sixtieth year of his age. 

8. He had been delirious, and had lain insensible some hours, 

but he had been overheard to murmur a very good prayer the 

day before. The whole country lamented his death. If you 

want to know the real worth of Oliver Cromwell, and his real 

services to his country, you can hardly do better than compare 

England under him, with England under Charles the Second. 

Charles Dickens. 



XXVIII. THE FRUITS OF LABOR. 

Samuel Penniman Bates (1827) was born at Minden, Mass., January 
29, 1827, and was graduated at Brown University in 1851. He was prin- 
cipal of Meadville Academy in 1852- , 57, where he did much to stimulate 
the cause of education. He has published various works, among which 
are a History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, History of the Colleges of Penn- 
sylvania, School Laws of Pennsylvania. He also prepared Armer's Lives 
of the Governors of Pennsylvania (1873). 

1. To the youthful aspirant of to-day, who is willing to take 
so humble a sentiment as Labor for his watchword, there are 
noble examples among the great names of the past to cheer 
him on his way. Some of the brightest lights that have adorned 
the generations in which they lived, and have led the way 
wherever they have appeared, are those that have been obliged 
to trust to their own hands for maintenance and aid. With 
strong wills and trusting hearts, their lives have exhibited that 
majesty which action, steady, noble, successful, alone can give. 

2. James Watt, the inventor of the steam engine, was, in 
early life, a toiling mechanic in indigent circumstances. He 
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was employed by the university to repair and keep in order the 
apparatus used in illustrating the principles of natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry. Had he been like many mechanics, he 
would have been content with doing the work assigned, receiv- 
ing his pay, and then smoking and drinking a portion of it, with 
such companions as he could induce him to join him in the 
nearest saloon. But his mind, lit up with thought, was busy 
in inquiring into those laws which the apparatus he was em- 
ployed to repair was designed to illustrate; and the thinking 
of that one man has performed more actual labor than all the 
slaves that have .toiled and sweat since Creation. The thinking 
of that man has revolutionized modern society, and unborn 
generations will rise up and bless his name. 

3. Nathaniel Bowditch was a Boston sailor-boy, and spent 
the greater portion of his years as a practical navigator. He 
had no instructor, and no opportunities for study, except such 
as the deck or the cabin of his vessel could afford. On one 
occasion his vessel was wind-bound for a week in Boston harbor. 
On commencement day at the university, he walked over to 
Cambridge to hear the performance. At the close the presi- 
dent conferred some honorary titles, and among them he thought 
he heard the degree of A. M. conferred on Nathaniel Bowditch. 
He was not mistaken. They indeed gave their degrees to the 
sailor, and well they might, for he was writing books which 
scarcely one of the faculty of the university could understand. 
The " Practical Navigator," which was the result of his studies, 
has carried many a sailor through the storms and darkness of 
a tempestuous ocean, and has guided him safely over unknown 
seas. He died lamented as the man, the Christian, and the first 
mathematical scholar of his age. 
-10 
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4. Elihu Burritt, the linguist, antiquary, and philanthropist, 
was left fatherless when a youth, in company with a numerous 
family of children, dependent upon their own exertions for 
support. He apprenticed himself to a blacksmith. But his 
mind was not satisfied with blowing bellows, turning his iron, 
and pounding it into shapes desired. He had, previous to this, 
acquired considerable knowledge of history from the school- 
district library. He was seized with a desire of learning Latin ; 
and while the iron was heating, with his book secured in the 
chimney where the page could meet his eye, he conned the declen- 
sions and acquired the rudiments of that great language, and in 
the evenings of one winter he read Virgil, that masterpiece of 
Latin poetry. 

5. From Latin he passed to Greek, then to the modern lan- 
guages, and finally back again to the Oriental tongues. And 
thus, with no aid but his own right hand," and with no teacher 
but his untiring mind, he acquired a knowledge of upwards of 
fifty of the leading languages of the earth, and earned a world- 
wide reputation as the "Learned Blacksmith." I have seen, 
in the Antiquarian Hall, in Worcester, Massachusetts, writing 
done by him in fifty-two languages. When a scholar at the 
preparatory school, just commencing my classical education, I 
used frequently to meet him upon the streets of that city, and 
I never gazed upon that massive front, but with the veneration 
of a worshipper. 

6. Need I mention in this connection a name which has be- 
come a household word, the cherished and honored name of 
Franklin? Thrown upon the mercies of the world while yet 
a boy, with no opportunities for school education, it is like 
listening to a fairy tale to read the simple narrative of his life 
as he tells it himself. We are carried along with magic interest, 
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as the panorama of his years passes by. We see him enter the 
printing-office as an apprentice — the. wearisome days and sleep- 
less nights at his books. We accompany the youth as he leaves 
his native city, on that then perilous voyage from Boston to 
Philadelphia, wandering from his home a stranger, without 
friends, except such as by his intelligence and kindness he never 
failed to make. 

7. We behold him an awkward boy, wandering up the streets 
of a strange city, with his three rolls of bread. This was indeed 
the day of small things; but he did not despise it. He is de- 
luded across the ocean by the false promises of a knavish gov- 
ernor. He teaches the London printers temperance by his 
example, and philosophy with his tongue. He becomes the 
proprietor of a printing establishment, and edits a newspaper; 
nor is he now ashamed of labor, for he carries the paper from 
the warehouse to the office upon a wheelbarrow, pushing it with 
his own hands. He becomes a master spirit in literature, and 
penetrates the intricacies of science. 

8. Step by step he steadily mounts the heights of fame. It 
was no flashing meteoric light that dashes athwart the heavens, 
which he sent forth in the domain of thought, but the warm, 
steady, genial rays of the summer's sun. When the colonies 
became involved in trouble with the parent country, and storms 
and darkness seemed gathering in the political heavens, the in- 
telligence of America pointed to the humble and self-taught 
Franklin as their safest counselor, and we find him at the bar 
of the British House of Lords, pleading for the interests of 
those weak and struggling colonies, the objects of his affection, 
and advising an infatuated ministry not to proceed to violence 
against his American brethren. 

9. He joins hands with the Father of his Country, and those 
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other patriots, in making and securing the adoption of a con- 
stitution for the independent United States. In his age he goes. 
the venerable man with white locks and thoughtful brow, to 
represent a sovereign nation at the court of France, there to 
mingle with the wise men and philosophers of that land of 
letters, and to stand in presence of Louis XVI., the proudest 
monarch of his age. 

Samuel P. Bates. 




XXIX. THE LOSS OF THE ARCTIC. 

Henry Ward Beechbr (1813-1887), preacher, 
orator, editor, and reformer, for forty years filled 
the pulpit of the Plymouth Church, of Brooklyn, 
New York. During the time he had perhaps 
the largest audiences of any preacher in Amer- 
ica. He was a force for progress in all lines 
of social reformation. He was an eloquent 
speaker, and achieved fame as a lecturer as 
well as a minister of the gospel. His early 
pastorates were at Lawrenceburg and Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. In early life he had planned 
to go to sea, but conversion in a revival meet- 
ing changed his purpose. He was born at 

Litchfield, Connecticut. His wife's maiden name was Eunice White 

Bultard. She survived her husband for ten years. 

In the fall of 1854 the steamer Arctic was lost through a collision with 
another vessel (the Vesta) in a voyage from Liverpool to New York, and a 
large number of persons perished. This vivid description of the disaster is 
from a sermon by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

1. It was autumn. Hundreds had wended their way from 
pilgrimages, — from Rome and its treasures of dead art, and 
its glory of living nature; from the sides of the Switzer's 
mountains; from the capitals of various nations: all of them 
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saying in their hearts, " We will wait for the September gales 
to have done with their equinoctial fury, and then we will em- 
bark. We will slide across the appeased ocean; and, in the 
gorgeous month of October, we will greet our longed-for native 
land and our heart-loved homes." 

•2. And so the throng streamed along from Berlin, from 
Paris, from the Orient, converging upon London, still hasten- 
ing toward the welcome ship, and narrowing, every day, the 
circle of engagements and preparations. They crowded aboard. 
Never had the Arctic borne such a host of passengers, nor pas- 
sengers so nearly related to so many of us. 

3. The hour was come. The signal-ball fell at Greenwich. 
It was noon also at Liverpool. The anchors were weighed, the 
great hull swayed to the current, the national colors streamed 
abroad as if themselves instinct with life and national sympa- 
thy. The bell strikes, the wheels revolve, the signal-gun beats 
its echoes in upon every structure along the shore; and the 
Arctic glides joyfully forth from the Mersey, and turns her 
prow to the winding channel, and begins her homeward run. 
The pilot stood at the wheel, and men saw him. Death sat 
upon the prow and no eye beheld him. Whoever stood at the 
wheel in all the voyage, Death was the pilot that steered the 
craft, and none knew it. He neither revealed his presence, nor 
whispered his errand. 

4. And so hope was effulgent, and lithe gayety disported itself, 
and joy was with every guest. Amid all the inconveniences of 
the voyage, there was still that which hushed every murmur, — 
" Home is not far away." And every morning it was still one 
night nearer home. 

5. Eight days had passed. They beheld that distant bank of 
mist that forever haunts the vast shallows of Newfoundland. 
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Boldly they made it; and plunging in, its pliant wreaths 
wrapped them about. They shall never emerge. The last sun- 
light has flashed from that deck. The last voyage is dene to ship 
and passengers. At noon there came, noiselessly stealing from 
the north, that fated instrument of destruction. In that myste- 
rious shroud, that vast atmosphere of mist^ two steamers were 
holding their way with rushing prow and roaring wheels, but 
invisible. 

6. At a league's distance unconscious, and at nearer ap- 
proach unwarned, — within hail, and bearing right toward each 
other, unseen, unfelt, — till. in a moment more, emerging from 
the gray mists, the ill-omened Vesta dealt her deadly stroke to 
the Arctic. The death-blow was scarcely felt along the mighty 
hull. She neither reeled nor shivered. Neither commander 
nor officers deemed that they had suffered harm. 

7. Prompt upon humanity, the Arctic's commander, the brave 
Luce (let his name be ever spoken with admiration and re- 
spect), ordered away his boat with first-officer Gourley to inquire 
if the stranger had suffered harm. As Gourley went over the 
ship's side, O that some good angel had called to the brave com- 
mander, in the words of Paul on a like occasion, " Except these 
abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved ! " 

8. They departed, and with them the hope of the ship; for 
now the waters, gaining upon the hol^, and rising up upon the 
fires, revealed the mortal blow. O, had now that stern, brave 
mate Gourley been on deck, whom the sailors were wont to obey, 
— had he stood to execute efficiently the commander's will, — 
we may believe that we should not have had to blush for the 
cowardice and recreancy of the crew, nor weep for the untimely 
dead. But, apparently, each subordinate officer lost all pres- 
ence of mind, then courage, and so honor. In a wild scramble, 
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that ignoble mob of firemen, engineers, waiters, and crew rushed 
for the boats, and abandoned the helpless women, children, and 
men to the mercy of the deep. Four hours there were from 
the catastrophe of the collision to the catastrophe of sinking ! 

9. O, what a burial was here ! Not as when one is borne from 
his home, among weeping throngs, and gently carried to the 
green fields, and laid peacefully beneath the turf and the flowers. 
No priest stood to pronounce the burial-service. It was an 
ocean grave. The mists alone shrouded the burial-place. No 
spade prepared the grave, nor sexton filled up the hollowed 
earth. Down, down they sank ; and the quick returning waters 
smoothed out every ripple, and left the sea as ptacid as before. 

Henry Ward Beecher. 



God came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Paran. Selah. 
His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was full of his praise. 

And his brightness was as the light; he had horns coming out of his 
hands: and there was hiding in his power. 

Before him went the pestilence and burning coals went forth at his feet. 

He stood and measured the earth; he beheld and drove the nations 
asunder; and the everlasting mountains were scattered and the perpetual 
hills did bow: his ways are everlasting. — Bible. 



No man ever sailed over exactly the same route that another sailed over 
before him. Every man who starts on the ocean of life arches his sails to 
an untried breeze. Like Coleridge's Mariner, " He is the first that ever 
burst into that lonely sea." William Matthews. 
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XXX. PROCRASTINATION. 



Edward Young (1681-1765), until almost 
fifty years of age, made an unsuccessful effort 
to gain a fortune in public service. When he 
finally gave up this work he entered the serv- 
ice of the church. His one noted work is The 
Night Thoughts. It is in blank verse, and con- 
tains the meditations of nine nights. It is a 
work of little literary merit, but many expres- 
sions in it have become household sayings. 



1. Be wise tJ-day. 'T is madness to defer: 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

2. Procrastination is the thief of time: 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment, leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange? 
That 'tis so frequent, this is stranger still 

3. Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, that all men are about to live, 
Forever on the brink of being born. 



4. All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride, 
On this reversion, takes up ready praise, 
At least, their own : their future selves applaud. 
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How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodged in their own hands is folly's vails; 
That lodged in fate's, to wisdom they consign: 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 

5. 'Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool; 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 
All promise is poor dilatory man, 

And that through every stage : when young, indeed, 
In full content, we sometimes nobly rest 
Unanxious for ourselves; and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

6. At thirty, man suspects himself a fool; 
' Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan;' 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve: 
In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves, and re-resolves; then dies the same. 

Edward Young. 



I have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 

Of inland ground, applying to his ear 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 

To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 

Listened intensely; and his countenance soon 

Brightened with joy, for within were heard 

Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with his native sea. 

— Wordsworth. 
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XXXI. THE ALHAMBRA BY MOONLIGHT." 

Washington Ibvtmq (1783-1859) was torn 
in New York city. He was the youngest' son 
of William Irving, merchant, who had emigrated 
to America some twenty years before. Hii 
school education was not protracted beyond his 
sixteenth year, when he began to study law, 
but his literary training was acquired by the 
study at home of the older English writers. 
Early in 1807, in connection with his two broth- 
ers, he commenced the amusing serial, Salma- 
gundi, which had an immediate success and de- 
washirijtoh ttTOO, eidrf his future career, determining the char- 
acter of his writings. He finished his legal 
studies and was admitted to the bar, but never practiced the profession. 
In 1817 the commercial house in which Irving was a partner failed, 
and he was thrown upon his pen for subsistence. His masterpiece in 
historical composition is the History of the Life and Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus, which was published in 1828. He passed the closing 
years of his life at Sunnyside, on the Hudson. Washington Irving was never 
married; an early bereavement was mourned by him through life, and the 
memory of his betrothed was present-on his death-bed. His style made him 
the most popular of American authors, though his literary activity was 
exercised in England rather than in America. 

1. I have given a picture of my apartment on my first tak- 
ing possession of it: a few evenings have produced a thorough 
change in the scene and in my feelings. The moon, which 
then was invisible, has gradually gained upon the nights, and 
now rolls in full splendor above the towers, pouring a flood of 
tempered light into every court and hall. The garden be- 
neath my window is gently lighted up ; the orange and citron 
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trees are tipped with silver ; the fountain sparkles in the moon- 
beams ; and even the blush of the rose is faintly visible. 

2. I have sat for hours at my window inhaling the sweet- 
ness of the garden, and musing on the checkered features of 
those whose history is dimly shadowed out in the elegant me- 
morials around. Sometimes I have issued forth at midnight, 
when everything was quiet, and have wandered over the whole 
building. Who can do justice to a moonlight night in such a 
climate, and in such a place! 

3. The temperature of an Andalusian midnight in summeT 
is perfectly ethereal. We seem lifted up into a purer atmos- 
phere; there is a serenity of soul, a buoyancy of spirits, an 
elasticity of frame, that render mere existence enjoyment. 
The effect of moonlight, too, on the Alhambra, has something 
like enchantment. Every rent and chasm of time, every mold- 
ering tint and weather stain, disappears; the marble resumes 
its original whiteness; the long colonnades brighten in the 
moonbeams ; the halls are illuminated with a softened radiance, 
until the whole edifice reminds one of the enchanted palace 
of an Arabian tale. 

4. At such a time I have ascended to the little pavilion called 
the queen's toilet, to enjoy its varied and extensive prospect. 
To the right, the snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada would 
gleam, like silver clouds, against the darker firmament, and all 
the outlines of the mountain would be softened, yet delicately 
defined. My delight, however, would be to lean over the parapet 
of the Tecador, and gaze down upon Granada, spread out like 
a map below me : all buried in deep repose, and its white palaces 
and convents sleeping, as it were, in the moonshine. 

5. Sometimes I would hear the faint sounds of castanets 
from some party of dancers lingering in the Alameda ; at other 
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times, I have heard the dubious tones of a guitar, and the notes 
of a single voice rising from some solitary street, and have pic- 
tured to myself some youthful cavalier serenading his lady's 
window; a gallant custom of former days, but now sadly on the 
decline, except in the remote towns and villages of Spain. 

6. Such are the scenes that have detained me for many an 
hour, loitering about the courts and balconies of the castle, en- 
joying that mixture of reverie and sensation which steal away 
existence in a southern climate, and it has been almost morning 
before I have retired to my bed and been lulled to sleep by the 
falling waters of the fountain of Lindaraxa. 

Washington Ibving. 

XXXII. I SHALL MISS THE CHILDREN. 

1. When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 

To bid me good-night and be kissed; 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in a tender embrace ! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face ! 

2. And when they are gone I sit dreaming 

Of my childhood too lovely to last, 
Of love that my heart will remember 

When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was about me 

And the glory of gladness within. 
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3. Oh, my heart grows weak as a woman's, 

And the fountains of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er them, 

Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild: 
Oh, there is nothing on earth half so holy 

As the innocent heart of a child. 

4. They are idols of hearts and of households, 

They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still gleams in their eyes; 
Oh ! those truants from home and from heaven, 

They have made me more manly and mild, 
And I know how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a child. 

5. I ask not a life for the dear ones 

All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun. 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my prayer would bound back to myself : 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

6. The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 
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My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 

Where I shut them from breaking a rule ; 

My frown is sufficient correction, 
My love is the law of the school. 

7. I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 

To traverse its threshold no more: 
Ah ! how shall I sigh for the dear ones 

That meet me each morn at the door ; 
I shall miss the " good-nights " and the kisses, 

And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 

That are brought every morning to me. 

8. I shall miss them at morn and at even, 

Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And Death says, " The school is dismissed ! " 

May the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good-night, and be kissed ! 

C. M. Dickinson. 



Women know 
The way to rear up children (to be just) ; 
They know a simple, merry, tender knack 
Of tying sashes, fitting baby-shoes, 
And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words; 
Which things are corals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles. — Mrs. Browning. 
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XXXIII. NO EXCELLENCE WITHOUT LABOR. 

William Wibt (1772-1834) was born at Bladensburg, Maryland. 
His father was of Swiss nationality and his mother of German ances- 
try. He first practiced law in Virginia, and came in time to be United 
States district attorney for Virginia. He was for twelve years (1817- 
1829) Attorney-General of the United States. In 1832 he received the 
Anti-Masonic nomination for President of the United States. He gained 
much reputation at the bar in the famous trial of Aaron Burr. His 
best-known writings are his Letters of a British Spy, and the Life of 
Patrick Henry. 

1. The education, moral and intellectual, of every indi- 
vidual must be chiefly his own work. Rely upon it that the 
ancients were right ; both in morals and intellect we give their 
final shape to our own characters, and thus become emphatically 
the architects of our own fortunes. How else could it happen 
that young men who have had precisely the same opportunities 
should be continually presenting us with such different results, 
and rushing to such opposite destinies? Difference in talent 
will not solve it, because that difference very often is in favor 
of the disappointed candidate. 

2. You shall see issuing from the walls of the same college, 
nay, sometimes from the bosom of the same family, two young 
men, of whom the one shall be admitted to be a genius of high 
order, the other scarcely above the point of mediocrity; yet 
you shall see the genius sinking and perishing in poverty, ob- 
scurity, and wretchedness ; while, on the other hand, you shall 
observe the mediocre plodding his sure but slow way up the hill 
of life, gaining steadfast footing at every step, and mounting 
at length to eminence and distinction, an ornament to his 
family, a blessing to his country. Now, whose work is this? 
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Manifestly their own. They are the architects of their respect- 
ive fortunes. 

3. The best seminary of learning that can open its portals 
to you can do no more than afford you the opportunity of in- 
struction; but it must depend at last on yourselves whether, you 
will be instructed or not, or to what point you will push" your 
instruction. And of this, be assured, I speak from observation 
a certain truth: there is no excellence without great labor. It 
is the fiat of fate, from which no power of genius can absolve 
you. 

4. Genius unexerted is like the poor moth that flutters around 
the candle till it scorches itself to death. If genius be desirable 
at all, it is only of that great and magnanimous kind which, like 
the condor of South America, pitches from the summit of Chim- 
borazo above the clouds, and sustains itself at pleasure in that 
empyreal region with an energy rather invigorated than weak- 
ened by the effort. 

5. It is this capacity for high and long-continued exertion, 
this vigorous power of profound and searching investigation, 
this careering and wide-spread comprehension of mind, and 
those long reaches of thought, that — 

". . . pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And drag up drowned honor by the locks." 

William Wiet. 



If little labor, little are our gains; 

Man's fortunes are according to his pains. 

— Herrick. 
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W. LONGFELLOW. 



THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

Henbt Wadswobth Longfellow (1307- 
1862). Few names in American history are so 
well known and so beloved as the name of Henry 
W. Longfellow. He was descended through his 
mother from John Alden, made famous through 
the poem .Wiles Btandish. His infancy and boy- 
hood were passed in Portland, Maine. He grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College at the age of 18, 
and was elected to a professorship of modern 
languages in that institution. Later he occu- 
pied the chair of languages in Harvard College. 
He spent several years in Europe, perfecting 
his education for these positions. For the last 
twenty-eight years of his life he was a retired citizen and poet. 

Among the longer writings of Longfellow are The Courtship of Miles 
Btandish, Hiawatha, and Evangeline. His best-known prose work is en- 
titled Ovtre-Mer. He was a member of the famous Saturday Club, that 
at a dinner in 1856 projected the Atlantic Monthly magazine. His poems 
are translated into ten different languages. He has made some fine trans- 
lations from other languages, notably, Dante's Divina Commedia and The 
Children of the Lord's Supper. Longfellow was one of the most scholarly 
of our American writers. His poetry is marked by the exquisite beauty 
of its figures, and the refinement of its style. Longfellow himself was a 
gentleman of unusual refinement and culture, and a man of noble, up- 
right character. 

1. Ah! what pleasant visions haunt me 

As I gaze upon the sea ! 
All the old romantic legends, 
All my dreams come back to me. 

2. Sails of silk and ropes of sandal, 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 
And the singing of tie sailors, 
And the answer from the shore I 
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3. Most of all the Spanish ballad 

Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 
Of the noble Count Arnaldos 
And the sailor's mystic song. 

4. Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 

When the sand as silver shines, 
With a soft monotonous cadence, 
Flow its unrhymed lyric lines; — 

5. Telling how the count Arnaldos, 

With his hawk upon his hand, 
Saw a fair and stately galley, 
Steering onward to the land; — 

6. How he heard the ancient helmsman 

Chant a song so wild and clear, 
That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to hear, 

7. Till his soul was full of longing, 

And he cried, with impulse strong, 
"Helmsman! for the love of heaven, 
Teach me, too, that wondrous song ! " 

8. " Wouldst thou," so the helmsman answered, 

" Learn the secret of the sea ? 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery !" 
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9. In each sail that skims the horizon, 
In each landward-blowing breeze, 
I behold that stately galley, 
Hear those mournful melodies, 

10. Till my soul is full of longing 
For the secret of the sea, 
And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 



XXXV. ENCOURAGEMENTS IN THE PURSUIT OF 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Edward Everett (1794-1865) was born at 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. At the age of seven- 
teen he graduated from Harvard with high hon- 
ors, and entered the ministry. He gave up 
preaching at the age of twenty-one, to take 
the chair of Greek literature in Harvard College. 
Later he edited the "North American Review for 
several years. He was a noted and powerful 
orator, and much of his lasting fame is due to 
this gift. He served his State as Congressman 
for ten years. Next he was made Governor of 
Massachusetts for six years, being defeated for 
reflection at the end of that time by a single 

vote. In 1841 he was sent by President Harrison as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Great Britain. He was made president of Harvard College 
in 1845. Next he was called to President Fillmore's cabinet, to take the 
position of Secretary of State. He was then elected to the United States 
Senate. His last great service for his country was the successful carrying 
on of a plan to purchase and preserve Mount Vernon, the home of Wash- 
ington, as a national possession. To do this he wrote an oration on Wash- 
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ington, which he delivered nearly one hundred and fifty times. He used the 
proceeds of this lecture for the Mount Vernon fund. By his efforts he 
secured more than $100,000. This crowning act of Mr. Everett's life is 
an object lesson. It teaches the force of patriotism and the value of the 
preservation of history. His career speaks for him all praise. Few 
American names glow with brighter luster. 

1. An idea, I fear, prevails, that truths are obvious enough 
in themselves, but that they apply only to men of literary edu- 
cation — to professional characters, and persons of fortune and 
leisure ; and that it is out of the power of the other classes of 
society, and those who pass most of their time in manual labor 
and mechanical industry, to engage in the pursuit of knowledge 
with any hope of being useful to themselves and others. 

2. This I believe to be a great error. What is it that we 
wish to- improve ? The mind. Is this a thing monopolized by 
any class of society? God forbid! It is the heritage with 
which He has endowed all the children of the great family of 
man. Is it a treasure belonging to the wealthy ? It is a talent 
bestowed alike on rich and poor, high and low. But this is not 
all: mind is, in all men, and in every man, the same active, 
living and creative principle; it is the man himself. 

3. One of the renowned philosophers of heathen antiquity 
beautifully said of the intellectual faculties : " I call them not 
mine but me." It is these which make the man, which are the 
man. I do not say that opportunities, that wealth, leisure, and 
great advantages for education, are nothing; but I do say that 
they are much less than is commonly supposed ; I do say, as a 
general rule, that the amount of useful knowledge which men 
acquire, and the good they do with it, are by no means in direct 
proportion to the degree to which they have enjoyed what are 
commonly called the great advantages of life. 
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4. Wisdom does sometimes, but not most commonly, feed her 
children with a silver spoon. I believe it is perfectly correct 
to say, that a small proportion only of those who have been 
most distinguished for the improvement of their minds have 
enjoyed the best advantages for education. I do not mean to 
detract, in the least degree, from the advantages of the various 
seminaries for learning which public and private liberality has 
founded in our country. They serve as places where a large 
number of persons are prepared for their employment in the 
various occupations which the public service requires. 

5. But, I repeat it, of the great benefactors of our race, 
the men who, by wonderful inventions, remarkable discoveries, 
and extraordinary improvements, have conferred the most emi- 
nent services on their fellow-men, and gained the highest names 
in history — by far the greater part have been men of humble 
origin, narrow fortunes, small advantages, and self-taught. 

6. And this springs from the nature of the mind of man, 
which is not, like natural things, a vessel to be filled up from 
without, into which you may pour a little or pour much, and 
then measure, as with a gauge, the degrees of knowledge im- 
parted. The knowledge that can be so imparted is the least 
valuable kind of knowledge ; and the man who has nothing but 
this may be very learned, but cannot be very wise. In this great 
respect, the most important that touches human condition, we 
are all equal. 

7. It is not more true, that all men possess the same natural 
senses and organs, than that their minds are endowed with the 
same capacities for improvement, though not, perhaps, all in 
the same degree. Shakespeare, whose productions have been 
the wonder and delight of all who speak the English language, 
for two hundred years, was a runaway youth, the son of a wool- 
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comber; and Sir Eichard Arkwright, who invented the ma- 
chinery for spinning cotton, was the youngest of thirteen chil- 
dren of a poor peasant, and, till he was thirty years of age, 
followed the business of a traveling barber. 

8. As men bring into the world with them an equal intel- 
lectual endowment — that is, minds equally susceptible of im- 
provement — so, in a community like that in which we have 
the happiness to live, the means of improvement are much more 
equally enjoyed than might at first be supposed. Whoever has 
learned to read, possesses the keys of Knowledge, and can, when- 
ever he pleases, not only unlock the portals of her temple, but 
penetrate to the inmost halls and most sacred cabinets. A few 
dollars, the surplus of the earnings of the humblest industry, are 
sufficient to purchase the use of books which contain the ele- 
ments of the whole circle of useful knowledge. 

9. It may be thought that a considerable portion of the com- 
munity want time to attend to the cultivation of their minds. 
But it is only necessary to make the experiment to find two 
things: one, how much useful knowledge can be acquired in 
a very little time ; and the other, how much time can be spared, 
by good management, out of the busiest day. There are very 
few pursuits in life whose duties are so incessant that they do 
not leave a little time every day, to a man whose temperate and 
regular habits allow him the comfort of a clear head and a 
cheerful temper, in the intervals of occupation ; and then there 
is one day in seven which is redeemed to us, by our blessed 
religion, from the calls of life, and affords us all time enough 
for the improvement of our rational and immortal natures. 

10. There is also a time of leisure, which Providence, in 
this climate, has secured to almost every man who has anything 
which can be called a home ; I mean our long winter evenings. 
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This season seems provided as if expressly for the purpose of 
furnishing those who lahor with ample opportunity for the im- 
provement of their minds. The severity of the weather and the 
shortness of the days necessarily limit the portion of time which 
is devoted to outdoor industry, and there is little to tempt us 
abroad in search of amusement. 

11. Everything seems to invite us to employ an hour or two 
of this calm and quiet season in the acquisition of useful knowl- 
edge and the cultivation of the mind. The noise of life is 
hushed ; the pavement ceases to resound with the din of laden 
wheels and the tread of busy men; the glaring sun has gone 
down, and the moon and the stars are left to watch in the 
heavens over the slumbers of the peaceful creation. The mind 
of man should keep its vigils with them ; and while his body is 
reposing from the labors of the day, and his feelings are at rest 
from its excitements, he should seek in some amusing and in- 
structive page a substantial food for the craving appetite for 
knowledge. 

12. If we needed any encouragement to make these efforts 
to improve our minds, we might find it in every page of our 
country's history. Nowhere do we meet with examples more 
numerous and more brilliant, of men who have risen, above pov- 
erty and obscurity and every disadvantage, to usefulness and an 
honorable name. Our whole vast continent was added to the 
geography of the world by the persevering efforts of a humble 
Genoese mariner, the great Columbus, who, by the steady pur- 
suit of the enlightened conception he had formed of the figure 
of the earth, before any navigator had acted upon the belief that 
it was round, discovered the American continent. 

13. He was the son of a Genoese pilot, a pilot and seaman 
himself, and at one period of his melancholy career was reduced 
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to beg his bread at the doors of the convents in Spain. But he 
carried within himself, and beneath a humble exterior, a spirit 
for which there was not room in Spain, in Europe, nor in the 
then known world, and which led him on to a height of useful- 
ness and fame beyond that of all the monarchs that ever reigned. 

Edward Everett. 

XXXVI. RICHES AND POVERTY. 

1. When justly obtained and rationally used, riches are 
called a gift of God, an evidence of His favor, and a great 
reward. When gathered unjustly and corruptly used, wealth is 
pronounced a canker, a rust, a fire, a curse. There is no contra- 
diction, then, when the Bible persuades to industry and integrity 
by a promise of riches; and then dissuades from wealth, as a 
terrible thing destroying soul and body. Blessings are vindic- 
tive to abusers, and kind to rightful users ; they serve us, or rule 
us. Fire warms our dwellings, or consumes them. Steam 
serves man, and also destroys him. Iron in the plow, the sickle, 
the house, the ship, is indispensable. The dirk, the assassin's 
knife, the cruel sword and the spear are iron, also. 

2. The constitution of man and of society alike evinces the 
design of God. Both are made to be happier by the possession 
of riches ; their full development and perfection are dependent, 
to a large extent, upon wealth. Without it, there can be neither 
books nor implements, neither commerce nor arts, neither towns 
nor cities. It is a folly to denounce that, a love of which God 
has placed in man by a constitutional faculty ; that with which 
He has associated high grades of happiness; that which has 
motives touching every faculty of the mind. 

3. Wealth is an artist — by its patronage men are encouraged 
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to paint, to carve, to design, to build and adorn; a master me- 
chanic — it inspires man to invent, to discover, to forge, and to 
fashion; a husbandman — under its influence men rear the 
flock, till the earth, plant the vineyard, the field, the orchard, and 
the garden; a manufacturer — it teaches men to card, to spin, 
to weave, to color and dress all useful fabrics; a merchant — 
it sends forth ships, and fills warehouses with their returning 
cargoes gathered from every zone. It is the scholar's patron — 
sustains his leisure, rewards his labors, builds the college, and 
gathers the library. 

4. Is a man weak ? he can buy the strong. Is he ignorant ? 
the learned will serve his wealth. Is he rude of speech? he 
may procure the advocacy of the eloquent. The rich cannot 
buy honor, but honorable places they can; they cannot purchase 
nobility, but they may its titles. Money cannot buy freshness 
of heart, but it can purchase every luxury which tempts to en- 
joyment. Laws are its body-guard, and no earthly power may 
safely defy it, either while running in the swift cKannels of 
commerce or reposing in the reservoirs of ancient families. 
Here is a wonderful thing : that an inert metal, which neither 
thinks nor feels nor stirs, can set the whole world to thinking, 
planning, running, digging, fashioning, and drives on the 
sweaty mass with never-ending labors! 

5. Avarice seeks gold, not to build or buy therewith ; not to 
clothe or feed itself; not to make it an instrument of wisdom, 
of skill, of friendship, or of religion. Avarice seeks to heap it 
up ; to walk around the pile, and gloat upon it ; to fondle and 
court, to kiss and hug to the end of life with the homage of 
idolatry. 

6. Pride seeks it, for it gives power and place and titles, and 
exalts its possessor above his fellows. To be a thread in the 
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fabric of life, just like any other thread, hoisted up and down 
by the treadle, played across by the shuttle, and woven tightly 
into the piece — this may suit humility, but not pride. 

Vanity seeks it; what else can give it costly clothing, and 
rare ornaments and stately dwellings and showy equipage, and 
attract admiring eyes to its gaudy colors and costly jewels? 

7. Taste seeks it, because by it may be had whatever is 
beautiful or refining or instructive. What leisure has poverty 
for study, and how can it collect books, manuscripts, pictures, 
statues, coins, or curiosities? 

Love seeks it, to build a home full of delights for father, wife, 
or child. And, wisest of all, religion seeks it, to make it the 
messenger and servant of benevolence to want, to suffering, and 
to ignorance. 

8. What a sight does the busy world present, as of a great 
workshop, when hope and fear, love and pride, pleasure and 
avarice, separately or in partnership, drive on the universal race 
for wealth : delving in the mine, digging in the earth, swelter- 
ing at the forge, plying the shuttle, plowing the waters — in 
houses, in shops, in stores, on the mountainside or in the val- 
ley — by skill, by labor, by thought, by craft, by force, by 
traffic — all men, in all places, by all labors, fair and unfair, the 
world around, busy, busy, ever searching for wealth, that wealth 
may supply their pleasures ! . . . 

9. But I warn you against thinking that riches necessarily 
confer happiness, or that poverty confers unhappiness. Do not 
begin life supposing that you shall be heart-rich when you are 
purse-rich. A man's happiness depends primarily upon his dis- 
position. If that be good, riches will bring pleasure ; but only 
vexation, if that be evil. 

10. To lavish money upon shining trifles ; to make an idol 
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of one's self for fools to gaze at ; to rear mansions beyond our 
wants ; to garnish them for display and not for use ; to chatter 
through, the heartless rounds of pleasure ; to lounge, to gape, to 
simper and giggle — can wealth make vanity happy by such 
folly? . . . But riches indeed bless that heart whose al- 
moner is benevolence. If the taste is refined, if the affections are 
pure, if conscience is honest, if charity listens to the needy and 
generosity relieves them ; if the public-spirited hand fosters all 
that embellishes and all that ennobles society — then is the 
rich man happy. 

11. On the other hand, do not suppose that poverty is a waste 
and howling wilderness. There is a poverty of vice — mean, 
loathsome, covered with all the sores of depravity. There is a 
poverty of indolence — where virtues sleep and passions, fret 
and bicker. There is a poverty which despondency makes — a 
deep dungeon in which the victim wears hopeless chains. May 
God save you from that! . . . But there is a contented 
poverty, in whieh industry and peace rule, and a joyful hope, 
which looks out into another world where riches shall neither 
fly nor fade. 

12. This poverty may possess an independent mind, a heart 
ambitious of usefulness, a hand quick to sow the seed of other 
men's happiness and find its own joy in their enjoyment. 
. . . If God open to your feet the way to wealth, enter it 
cheerfully; but remember that riches bless or curse you, as 
your own heart determines. But if, circumscribed by necessity, 
you are still indigent after all your industry, do not scorn pov- 
erty. There is often in the hut more dignity than in the palace ; 
more satisfaction in the poor man's scanty fare than in the rich 

man's satiety. 

Henry Ward Beechkr. 
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XXXVII. SELECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616) was born 
and died at Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, 
England. His mother, Mary Arden Shakespeare, 
was of one of the good families of the county. 
William was educated at the grammar school of 
Stratford. He was married at the age of 18 to 
Anne Hathaway, a woman eight years his senior. 
They were the parents of three children. At the 
age of 22 Shakespeare went to London, where he 
distinguished himself as an actor and play- 
writer. He however regarded Stratford as his 
home, and at the age of 43 he retired to War- 
wickshire to spend the remainder of his life in 
quiet retirement. 




Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unbundled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet's sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music : therefore, the poet 

Did feign .that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 

Since naught so stockish hard, and full of rage, 

But music for a time doth change his nature. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils j 
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The motion of his spirit is dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted. 

n. CHARACTER. 
1. KTNO HEKBT VIH— Act HI, Scene H. 

Wolsey. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod all the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 
Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's and the truth's ; then if thou f all'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou f all'st a blessed martyr! Serve the king; 
And — prithee, lead me in: 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; 't is the king's ; my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
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I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

9. KATMTiET— Act X, Scene m. 

Polonius. There ; my blessing with thee ! 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
Bear 't that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express' d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 
And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are of .the most select and generous chief in that. 
Neither a borrower* nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell: My blessing season this in thee! 
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XXXVIII. HORACE GREELEY'S RIDE TO PLACER- 

VILLE. 

Abtemus Wabd (Chakles Farrab Browne) (1834-1867.) One of the 
first of American humorists was Charles F. Browne. His pen-name was 
"Artemus Ward." He was born in Waterford, Maine. His education was 
gotten from the village schools, and he began his work as a printer's boy. 
His first comic story- and essay- writing was done in Boston. Later . he 
was a local editor in Toledo and in Cleveland, Ohio. He was afterward 
a humorous lecturer who became very popular, particularly in the West 
He died of pulmonary disease at the age of 33. By his will he provided 
first for his mother; to near friends he left some legacies; his library 
he bestowed upon the best boy in the school of his native village, and the 
bulk of his property he left in trust to Horace Greeley with which to pro- 
vide an asylum for printers. 

(From "Artemus Ward: His Travels.") 

1. When Mr. Greeley was in California, ovations awaited him 

at every town. He had written powerful leaders in the Tribune 
in favor of the Pacific Railroad, which had greatly endeared 

him to the citizens of the Golden State. And therefore they 
made much of him when he went to see them. 

2. At one town the enthusiastic populace tore his celebrated 
white coat to pieces and carried the pieces home to remember 
him by. 

The citizens of Placerville prepared to fete the great jour- 
nalist, and an extra coach with extra relays of horses was char- 
tered of the California Stage Company to carry him from Fol- 
som to Placerville: distance, forty miles. The extra was in 
some way delayed, and did not leave Folsom until late in the 
afternoon. Mr. Greeley was to be feted at seven o'clock that 
evening by the citizens of Placerville, and it was altogether 
necessary that he should be there by that time. So the Stage 
Company said to Henry Monk, the driver of the extra, " Henry, 
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this great man must be there by seven to-night." And Henry- 
answered, " The great man shall be there." 

3. The roads were in an awful state, and during the first few 
miles out of Folsom slow progress was made: 

"Sir," said Mr. Greeley, "are you aware that I must be 
in Placerville at seven o'clock to-night ? " 

" I 've got my orders ! " laconically replied Henry Monk. 

Still the coach dragged slowly forward. 

" Sir," said Mr. Greeley, " this is not a trifling matter. I 
must be there at seven ! " 

Again came the answer, " I 've got my orders ! " 

4. But the speed was not increased, and Mr. Greeley chafed 
away another half-hour; when, as he was again about to re- 
monstrate with the driver, the horses suddenly started into a 
furious run, and all sorts of encouraging yells filled the air 
from the throat of Henry Monk. 

"That is right, my good fellow," said Mr. Greeley. "I'll 
give you ten dollars when we get to Placerville. Now we are 
going!" . 

5. They were, indeed, and at a terrible speed. 

Crack, crack, went the whip, and again "that voice" split 
the air. " Get up ! Hi-yi ! G'long ! Yip-yip ! " 

And on they tore over stones and ruts, up hill and down, 
at a rate of speed never before achieved by stage horses. 

6. Mr. Greeley, who had been bouncing from one end of the 
stage to the other like an India-rubber ball, managed to get 
his head out of the window, when he said — 

" Do-on' t-on't-on't you-u-u think we-e-e shall get there by 
seven if we don-n't-on't go so fast?" 

"I've got my orders!" That was all Henry Monk said. 
And on tore the coach. 
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It was becoming serious. Already the journalist was ex- 
tremely sore from the terrible jolting — and again his head 
" might have been seen " from the window. 

7. " Sir," he said, " I don't care-care-are if we don't get there 
at seven." ' 

"I've got my orders!" Fresh horses — forward again, 
faster than before — over rocks and stumps, on one of which 
the coach narrowly escaped turning a summerset. 

" See here ! " shrieked Mr. Greeley ; " I don't care if we 
don't get there at all." 

"I've got my orders! I work fer the California Stage 
Company, I do. That 's wot I work fer. They said, € Get this 
man through by seving.' An' this man's goin' through, you 
bet ! Ger-long ! Whoo-ep ! " 

8. Another frightful jolt, and Mr. Greeley's bald head sud- 
denly found its way through the roof of the coach, amidst the 
crash, of small timbers and the ripping of strong canvas. 

" Stop, you — maniac ! " he roared. 

Again answered Henry Monk: 

" I 've got my orders ! Keep your seat, Horace ! " 

9. At Mud Springs, a village a few miles from Placerville, 
they met a large delegation of citizens of Placerville, who had 
come out to meet the celebrated editor, and escort him into town. 
There was a military company, a brass band, and a six-horse 
wagon-load of beautiful damsels in milk-white dresses, repre- 
senting all the States in the Union. It was nearly dark now, 
but the delegation was amply provided with torches, and bon- 
fires blazed all along the road to Placerville. 

10. The citizens met the coach in the outskirts of Mud 

Springs, and Mr. Monk reined in his foam-covered steeds. 
—12 
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"Is Mr. Greeley on board?" asked the chairman of the 
committee. 

' "He was, a few miles bach!" said Mr. Monk. "Yes," he 
added, looking down through the hole which the fearful jolting 
had made in the coach-roof, " Yes, I can see him ! He is there I" 

11. " Mr. Greeley," said the chairman of the committee, pre- 
senting himself at the window of the coach, " Mr. Greeley, sir ! 
We are come to most cordially welcome you, sir ! — Why, God 
bless me, sir, you are bleeding at the nose ! " 

" I 've got my orders ! " cried Mr. Monk. " My orders is 
as follows : € Git him there by seving ! 9 It wants a quarter to 
seving. Stand out of the way ! " 

12. " But, sir," exclaimed the committee-man, seizing the off- 
leader by the reins, "Mr. Monk, we are come to escort him 
into town! Look at the procession,- sir, and the brass band, and 
the people, and the young women, sir I " 

"I've got my orders!" screamed Mr. Monk. "My orders 
don't say nothin' about no brass bands and young women. My 
orders ~ says, 'Git him there by seving/ Let go them lines! 
Clear the way there! Whoo-ep! Keep your seat, Horace!" 
And the coach dashed wildly through the procession, upsetting 
a portion of the brass band, and violently grazing the wagon 
which contained the beautiful young women in wnite. 

13. Years hence, gray-haired men who were little boys in the 
procession will tell their grandchildren how this stage tore 
through Mud Springs, and how Horace Greeley's bald head ever 
and anon showed itself like a wild apparition above the coach- 
roof. *' 

14. Mr. Monk was on time. There is a tradition that Mr. 
Greeley was very indignant for a while ; then he laughed, and 
finally presented Mr. Monk with a brand-new suit of clothes. 
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Mr. Monk himself is in the employ of the California Stage Com- 
pany, and is rather fond of relating a story that has made him 
famous all over the Pacific coast. But he says he yields to 
no man in his admiration for Horace Greeley. 

Chables F. Browne. 

XXXIX. THE ARTIST'S SURPRISE. 

1. It may not be known to all the admirers of the genius of 
Albrecht Diirer that the famous engraver was endowed with a 
better half so peevish in temper that she was the torment not 
only of his own life, but also of his pupils and domestics. Soma 
of the former were cunning enough to purchase peace for them- 
selves by conciliating the common tyrant, but woe to those un- 
willing or unable to offer aught in propitiation. Even the wiser 
ones were spared only by having their offenses visited upon a 
scapegoat. 

2. This unfortunate individual was Samuel Duhobret — one 
whom Diirer had admitted into his school out of charity. He 
was employed in painting signs, and the coarser tapestry then 
used in Germany. He was about forty years of age, little, 
ugly, and humpbacked. He was the butt of every ill joke among 
his fellow-disciples, and was picked out as an object of especial 
dislike by Madame Diirer, but he bore all with patience, and 
ate without complaint the scanty crusts given him every day 
for dinner, while his companions often fared sumptuously. 

3. Poor Samuel had not a spice of envy or malice in his 
heart. He would at any time have toiled half the night to assist 
or serve those who were wont of tenest to laugh at him, or abuse 
him loudest for his stupidity. True, he had not the qualities 
of social humor or wit, but he was an example of indefatigable 
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industry. He came to. his studies every morning at daybreak, 
and remained at work until sunset. Then he retired into his 
lonely chamber, and wrought for his own amusement. 

4. Duhobret labored three years in this way, giving himself 
no time for exercise or recreation. He said nothing to a single 
human being of the paintings he had produced in the solitude 
of his cell by the light of his lamp. But his bodily energies 
wasted and declined under incessant toil. There were none 
sufficiently interested in the poor artist to mark the feverish 
hue of his wrinkled cheek, or the increasing attenuation of 
his misshapen frame. 

5. None observed that the uninviting food set aside for his 
midday repast remained for several days untouched. Samuel 
made his appearance regularly as ever, and bore with the same 
meekness the jests of his fellow-pupils or the taunts of Madame 
Diirer, and worked with the same untiring assiduity, though 
his hands would sometimes tremble, and his eyes become suf- 
fused — a weakness probably owing to the excessive use he had 
made of them. 

6. One morning Duhobret was missing from the scene of 
his daily labors. His absence created much remark, and many 
were the jokes passed upon the occasion. One surmised this, 
and another that, as the cause of the phenomenon, and it was 
finally agreed that the poor fellow must have worked himself 
into an absolute skeleton, and taken his final stand in the glass 
frame of some apothecary, or been blown away by a puff of 
wind while his door happened to stand open. No one thought 
of going to his lodgings to look after him or his remains. 

7. Meanwhile the object of their mirth was tossing on a bed 
of sickness. Disease, which had been slowly sapping the foun- 
dations of his strength, burned in every vein; his eyes rolled 
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and flashed in delirium; his lips, usually so silent, muttered 
wild and incoherent words. In his days of health poor Du- 
hobret had his dreams, as all artists, rich or poor, will sometimes 
have. He had thought that the fruit of many years' labor, dis- 
posed of to advantage, might procure enough for him to live, in 
an economical way, for the rest of his life. He never anticipated 
fame or fortune; the height of his ambition or hope was to 
possess a house large enough to shelter him from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, with means enough to purchase one com- 
fortable meal per day. 

8. Now, however, alas ! even that one hope had deserted him. 
He thought himself dying, and thought it hard to die without 
one to kindly look upon him, without the words of comfort that 
might soothe his passage to another world. He fancied his bed 
surrounded by fiendish faces, grinning at his sufferings, and 
taunting his inability to summon power to disperse them. At 
length the apparitions faded away, and the patient sank into 
an exhausted slumber. 

9. He awoke unrefreshed. It was the fifth day he had l^in 
there neglected. His mouth was parched. He turned over, and 
feebly stretched out his hand toward the earthen pitcher from 
which, since the first day of his illness, he had quenched his 
thirst. Alas! it was empty! Samuel lay for a few moments 
thinking what he should do. He knew he must die of want if 
he remained there alone ; but to whom could he apply for aid ? 

10. An idea seemed at last to strike him. He arose slowly 
and with difficulty from the bed, went to the other side of the 
room, and took up the picture he had painted last. He resolved 
to carry it to the shop of a salesman, and hoped to obtain for 
it sufficient to furnish him with the necessaries of life for a 
week longer. Despair lent him strength to walk and to carry 
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his burden. On bis way lie passed a house about which there 
was a crowd. He drew nigh, asked what was going on, and 
received for an answer that there was to be a sale of many 
specimens of art collected by an amateur in the course of thirty 
years. It has often happened that collections made with infi- 
nite pains by the proprietor were sold without mercy after his 
death. 

11. Something whispered to the weary Duhobret that here 
would be the market for his picture. It was a long way yet to 
the house of the picture-dealer, and he made up his mind at 
once. He worked his way through the crowd, dragged himself 
up to the steps, and, after many inquiries, found the auctioneer. 
That personage was a busy, important-like man, with a handful 
of papers. He was inclined to notice somewhat roughly the 
interruption of the lean, sallow hunchback, imploring as were 
his gesture and language. 

12. "What do you call your picture?" at length said he, 
carefully looking at it. ' " It is a view of the Abbey of Neu- 
bu;rg, with its village and the surrounding landscape," replied 
the eager and trembling artist. 

13. The auctioneer again scanned it contemptuously, and 
asked what it was worth. " Oh, that is what you please ; what- 
ever it will bring," answered Duhobret. " Hem ! it is too odd 
to please, I should think. I can promise you no more than 
three thalers." 

14. Poor Samuel sighed deeply. He had spent on that piece 
the nights of many months. But he was starving now, and the 
pitiful sum offered would give bread for a few days. He nodded 
his head to the auctioneer, and, retiring, took his seat in a 
corner. 

15. The sale began. After some paintings and engravings 
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had been disposed of, Samuel's was exhibited. "Who bids at 
three thalers? Who bids?" was the cry. Duhobret listened 
eagerly, but none answered. " Will it find a purchaser ? " said 
he, sadly, to himself. Still there was a dead silence. He dared 
not look up, for it seemed to him that all the people were laugh- 
ing at the folly of an artist who could be insane enough to offer 
so worthless a piece at a public sale. 

16. "What will become of me?" was his mental inquiry; 
"that work is certainly my best." And he ventured to steal 
another glance. " Does it not seem that the wind actually stirs 
those boughs and moves those leaves ? How transparent is the 
water! What life breathes in the animals that quench their 
thirst at that spring ! How that steeple shines ! How beautiful 
are those clustering trees ! " This was the last expiring throb 
of an artist's vanity. The ominous silence continued, and 
Samuel, sick at heart, buried his face in his hands. 

17. " Twenty-one thalers," murmured a faint voice, just as 
the auctioneer was about to knock down the picture. The stupe- 
fied painter gave a start of joy. He raised his head and looked 
to see f rojn whose lips those blessed words had come. It was the 
picture-dealer to whom he had first thought of applying. 

18. " Fifty thalers," cried a sonorous voice. This time a tall 
man in black was the speaker. There was a silence of hushed 
expectation. " One hundred thalers," at length thundered the 
picture-dealer. 

19. "Three hundred!" "Five hundred!" "One thou- 
sand!" Another profound silence, and the crowd pressed 
around the two opponents, who stood opposite each other with 
eager and angry looks. 

20. " Two thousand thalers ! " cried the picture-dealer, and 
glanced around him triumphantly when he saw his adversary 
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hesitate. " Ten thousand ! " shouted the tall man, his face crim- 
son with rage, and his hands clenched convulsively. The dealer 
grew paler; his frame shook with agitation; he made two or 
three efforts, and at last cried out " Twenty thousand ! " 

21. His tall opponent was not to be vanquished ; he bid forty 
thousand. The dealer stopped; the other laughed a low laugh 
of triumph, and a murmur of admiration was heard in the 
crowd. It was too much for the dealer ; he felt his peace was 
at stake. " Fifty thousand ! " exclaimed he in desperation. 
It was the tall man's turn to hesitate. Again the whole crowd 
were breathless. At length, tossing his arms in defiance, he 
shouted " One hundred thousand 1 " The crest-fallen picture- 
dealer withdrew ; the tall man victoriously bore away the prize. 

22. How was it, meanwhile, with Duhobret, while this excit- 
ing scene was going on ? He was hardly master of his senses. 
He rubbed his eyes repeatedly, and murmured to himself, 
" After such a dream, my misery will seem more cruel ! " 
When the contest ceased he rose up, bewildered, and went about 
asking first one, then another, the price of the picture just sold. 
It seemed that his apprehension could not at once be enlarged 
to so vast a conception. 

23. The possessor was proceeding homeward when a decrepit, 
lame and humpbacked invalid, tottering along by the aid of a 
stick, presented himself before him. He threw him a piece of 
money, and waved his hand as dispensing with his thanks. 
" May it please your honor/' said the supposed beggar, " I am 
the painter of that picture ! " And again he rubbed his eyes. 

24. The tall man was Count Dunkelsbach, one of the richest 
noblemen in Germany. He stopped, took out his pocket-book, 
took out a leaf and wrote on it a few lines. " Take it, friend," 
said he ; " it is a check for your money. Adieu." 
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25. Duhobret finally persuaded himself that it was not a 
dream. He became the master of a castle, sold it, and resolved 
to live luxuriously for the rest of his life, and to cultivate 
painting as a pastime. But alas for the vanity of human ex- 
pectation! He had borne privation and toil; prosperity was 
too much for him, as was proved soon after, when an indigestion 
carried him off. His picture remained long in the cabinet of 
Count Dunkelsbach, and afterward passed into the possession 
of the king of Bavaria. 



XL. DAYBREAK. 

A wind came up out of the sea, 

And said, " O mists, make room for me ! " 

It hailed the ships, and cried, " Sail on, 
Ye mariners ! the night is gone ! " 

And hurried landward far away, 
Crying, "Awake! it is the day!" 

It said unto the forest, " Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out ! " 

It touched the wood-bird's folded wing, 
And said, " O bird, awake and sing ! " 

And o'er the farms, "O Chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow, the day is near ! " 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

" Bow down and hail the coming morn ! " 
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It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
"Awake, belli proclaim the hour!" 
It crossed the church-yard with a sigh, 
And said, " Not yet I in quiet lie ! " 

H. W. Lokgfbixow. 

XL1. SPEECH ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Lobd Chatham (William Pitt) (1708- 
1778), styled " the elder Pitt," was one of Eng- 
land's great orators and statesmen. Through his 
vigorous war policy as Secretary of State he 
brought success to the English army then op- 
posing the French. His most active service in 
Parliament was in the House of Commons. In 
later years he was made a peer of the realm, 
and as Earl of Chatham entered the House of 
Lords. His last speeches were in defense of the 
American Colonies. As an orator of clearness, 
earl of Chatham. eloquence and logic Pitt ranks among the lead- 

ers in literature. As a man of high moral prin- 
ciple and unimpeachable integrity he is without a peer. 

1. I cannot, my lords, I will not, join in congratulation on 
misfortune and disgrace. This, my lords, is a perilous and tre- 
mendous moment It is not a time for adulation. The smooth- 
ness of flattery cannot save us in this rugged and awful crisis. 
It i3 now necessary to instruct the throne in the language of 
truth. We must, if possible, dispel the illusion and darkness 
which envelop it, and display, in its full danger and genuine 
colors, the ruin which is brought to our doors. 

2. Can ministers still presume to expect support in their 
infatuation? Can Parliament be so dead to its dignity and 
duty, as to give its support to measures thus obtruded and 
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forced upon it? Measures, my lords, which, have reduced 
this late flourishing empire to ruin and contempt ! But yes- 
terday, and England might have stood against the world ; now, 
none so poor as to do her reverence. 

3. The people whom we at first despised as rebels, but whom 
we now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted against us; sup- 
plied with every military store, their interest consulted and 
their ambassadors entertained by our inveterate enemy ! — and 
ministers do not, and dare not, interpose with dignity or effect. 
The desperate state of our army abroad is in part known. No 
man more highly esteems and honors the English troops than I 
do; I know their virtues and their valor; I know they can 
achieve anything but impossibilities ; and I know that the con- 
quest of English America is an impossibility. 

4. You cannot, my lords, you cannot conquer America. What 
is your present situation there? We do not know the worst; 
but we know that in three campaigns we have done nothing, and 
suffered much. You may swell every expense, accumulate every 
assistance, and extend your traffic to the shambles of every Ger- 
man despot; your attempts will be forever vain and impotent — 
doubly so, indeed, from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; 
for it irritates, to an incurable resentment, the minds of your 
adversaries, to overrun them with the mercenary sons of rapine 
and plunder, devoting them and their possessions to the rapacity 
of hireling cruelty. If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in my country I never 
would lay down my arms — never, never, never! 

5. But, my lords, who is the man that, in addition to the 
disgrace and mischiefs of the war, has dared to authorize and 
associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping-hnife of the 
savage? — to call into civilized alliance the wild and inhuman 
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inhabitants of the woods? — to assign to the merciless Indian 
the defense of disputed rights, and to wage the horrors of his 
barbarous war against our brethren? My lords, these enor- 
mities cry aloud for redress and punishment. 

6. But, my lords, this barbarous measure has been defended, 
not only on the principles of policy and necessity, but also on 
those of morality; "for it is perfectly allowable," says Lord 
Suffolk, " to use all the means which God and Nature have put 
in our hands." I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such 
principles confessed; to hear them avowed in this House, or 
in this country ! 

7. My lords, I did not intend to encroach so much upon your 
attention, but I cannot repress my indignation. I feel myself 
impelled to speak. My lords, we are called upon as members 
of this House, as men, as Christian men, to protest against such 
horrible barbarity. " That God and Nature have put into our 
hands ! " What ideas of God and Nature that noble lord may 
entertain, I know not; but I know that such detestable princi- 
ples are equally abhorrent to religion and humanity. 

8. What ! to attribute the sacred sanction of God and Nature 
to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knif e ! — to the canni- 
bal savage, torturing, murdering, devouring, drinking the blood 
of his mangled victims ! Such notions shock every precept of 
morality, every feeling of humanity, every sentiment of honor. 
These abominable principles, and this more abominable avowal 
of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 

9. I call upon that right reverend, and this most learned 
bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, to defend and sup- 
port the justice of their country. I call upon the bishops to 
interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn, upon the judges 
to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us from this 
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pollution. I call upon the honor of jour lordships to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your own. I call 
upon the spirit and humanity of my country to vindicate the 
national character. 

Lobd Chatham:. 



XLII. THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 

James Russell Lowell (1S19-1S9I). Low- 
ell is perhaps the finest example of a rounded 
literary development that America, has pro- 
duced. He was with equal efficiency a critic, 
poet, essayist, professor, editor, humorist, lec- 
turer, and statesman. With a college education 
(Harvard), he early became a man of letters in 
literary Boston. His lifetime home was the Elm- 
wood mansion at Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
was the first editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
for nine years was, with C. E. Norton, editor of 

the North American Amino. He was lecturer JAME8 bossell lowell. 
before the Lowell Institute, and professor of 

modern languages in Harvard College. He served as minister to Spain 
for three years, and to England for five years. At the Court of King 
James he was one of the most dignified and diplomatic ministers the 
United States has ever had in representation. Lowell has written several 
volumes of critical essays. His poetry covers a wide range of thought, 
including legend, nature, sentiment and reflection, religion, personal pic- 
tures, freedom, and humor. His style was exquisite in its keenness and 
beautiful imagery. Best known among his works are: The Biglma Papers, 
A Fable for the Critics, The Present Crisis, Ode recited at the Harvard 
Commemoration, and The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

PRELUDE TO PART FIBST. 

1. Ovbb his keys the musing organist, 
Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay: 
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Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 
Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 

First guessed hy faint auroral flushes sent 
Along the wavering vista of his dream. 



2. Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie ; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not; 
Over our manhood bend the skies; 

Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 

With our faint hearts the mountain strives ; 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 

Waits with its benedicite; 
And to our age's drowsy blood 

Still shouts the inspiring sea. 
Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us ; 

The beggar is taxed for a corner to die .in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 

We bargain for the graves we lie in; 
At the Devil's booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking: 

'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'T is only God may be had for the asking ; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer. 
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3. And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
• Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

m 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there 's never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best ? 

4. Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God so wills it; 
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No matter now barren the past may have been, 
'T is enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, • 

For other couriers we should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing, — 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with -the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 

5. Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, • 

Everything is upward striving; 
'T is as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 

} T is the natural way of living : 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season's youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
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Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out crater.s healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow ? 
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PAKT FIRST. 

1. " My golden spurs now bring to me, 

And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail ; 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till I begin my vow to keep ; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep, 
And perchance there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew." 

Slowly Sir Launfal's eyes grew dim, 

Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew. 

2. The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 

In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees, 

The little birds sang as if it were 

The one day of summer in all the year, 

And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees : 

The castle alone in the landscape lay 

Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray ; 

9 T was the proudest hall in the North Countree, 

And never its gates might opened be, 

Save to lord or lady of high degree ; 
—13 
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Summer besieged it on every side, 

But the churlish stone her assaults defied; 

She could not scale the chilly wall, 

Though round it for leagues her pavilions tall 

Stretched left and right, 

Over the hills and out of sight ; 
Green and broad was every tent, 
And out of each a murmur went 

Till the breeze fell off at night. 

3. The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang, 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang, 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 

In his gilded mail that flamed so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall 

In his siege of three hundred summers long, 
And binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 

Had cast them forth: so, young and strong, 
And lightsome as a locust-leaf, 
Sir Launfal flashed forth in his unscarred mail, 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 

4. It was morning on hill and stream and tree, 

And morning in the young knight's heart; 
Only the castle moodily 
Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 

And gloomed by itself apart ; 
The season brimmed all other things up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant's cup. 
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5. As Sir Launfal made morn through the darksome gate, 

He was 'ware of a leper, crouched by the same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaned as he sate ; 

And a loathing over Sir Launfal came ; 
The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill, 

The flesh 'neath his armor did shrink and crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 

Like a frozen waterfall; 
For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn, — 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 

6. The leper raised not the gold from the dust : 
" Better to me the poor man's crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door ; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold ; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty ; 
But he who gives a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before." 
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PRELUDE TO PART SECOND. 

1. Down swept the chill wind from the mountain-peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old ; 
On open wold and hilltop bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek ; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleaf ed boughs and pastures bare ; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
'Neath which he could house him, winter-proof; 
All night by the white stars' frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trip the stars : 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
Which crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one: 
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No mortal builder's most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 
'Twas as if every image mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 

2. Within the hall are song and laughter, 

The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 

With lightsome green of ivy and holly ; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log's roaring tide ; 
The broad flame-pennon% droop and flap 

And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 

Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 

Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest's tangled darks 

Like herds of startled deer. 

3. But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal's gray hair it makes a harp, 

And rattles and wrings 

The icy strings, 
Singing, in dreary monotone, 
A Christmas carol of its own, 
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Whose burden, still, as he might guess, . 
Was — " Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless ! " 

4. The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 

As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch ; 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 



PAKT SECOND. 

1. There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 
The fiver was dumb and could not speak, 

For the frost's swift shuttles its shroud had spun ; 
A single crow on the treetop bleak 

From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun ; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 

2. Sir Launf al turned from his own hard gate, 
For another heir in his earldom sate; 

An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

He came back from seeking the Holy Grail ; 

Little he recked of his earldom's loss, 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 

But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 

The badge of the suffering and the poor. 
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3. Sir Launfal's raiment thin and spare 
Was idle mail 'gainst the barbed air, 
For it was just at the Christmas-time; 

So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 

And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 

In the light and warmth of long ago ; 

He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

O'er the edge of the desert, black and small, 

Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 

The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 

And with its own self like an infant played, 

And waved its signal of palms. 

4. " For Christ's sweet sake, I beg an alms ; " — 
The happy camels may reach the spring, 

But Sir Launf al sees naught save the grewsome thing, 
The leper, lank as the rain-bleached bone, 
That cowered beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas, 
In the desolate horror of his disease. 

5. And Sir Launf al said, — "I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree; 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, — 

Thou also hast had the world's buffets and scorns, — 

And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side: 

Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me ; 

Behold, through him, I give to thee ! " 
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6. Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 

And looked at Sir Launf al, and straightway he 
Remembered in what a haughtier guise 

He had flung an alms to leprosie, 
When he caged his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 
The heart within him was ashes and dust; 
He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet's brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink ; 
'T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 

'Twas water out of a wooden bowl, — 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 

And 't was red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 

7. As Sir Launf al mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, — 

Himself the Gate whereby man can 

Enter the temple of God in Man. 

8. His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine, 
And they fell on Sir Launf al as snows on the brine, 
That mingle their softness and quiet in one 

With the shaggy unrest they float down upon ; 

And the voice that was calmer than silence said: 

" Lo, it is I, be not afraid ! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 
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Behold, it is here, — this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree ; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three — 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me." 

9. Sir Launf al awoke as from a swound : 
" The Grail in my castle here is found ! 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 
Let it be the spider's banquet-hall; 
He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail." 



10. The castle gate stands open now, 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 
As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough ; 

No longer scowl the turrets tall, 
The summer's long siege at last is o'er ; 
When the first poor outcast went in at the door, 
She entered with him in disguise, 
And mastered the fortress by surprise; 
There is no spot she loves so well on ground, 
She lingers and smiles there the whole year round ; 
The meanest serf on Sir Launfal's land 
Has hall and bower at his command ; 
And there 's no poor man in the North Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 
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XLIII. THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

Daniel Websteb (1782-1852), the noted 
orator and jurist, was born of fanner parent*, 
in Salisbury, New Hampshire. He was educated 
at Dartmouth College, and entered the profes- 
sion of the law alter leaving school. He achieved 
renown in his calling through many famous cases 
in which he was retained as counsel. His pub- 
lic career included many years in both houses 
of Congress, the office of Secretary of State 
under President William Henry Harrison, and 
the position as representative of the United 
States in some noted international treaties. He 
was an orator of magnetic power, and his 
speeches will always be preserved as masterpieces of literature. 

1. The Bunker Hill Monument fa finished ! Here it stands ! 
Fortunate in the natural eminence on which it ia placed, higher, 
infinitely higher, in its objects and purpose, it rises over the 
land and oyer the sea ; and, visible at their homes to three hun- 
dred thousand citizens of Massachusetts, it stands, a memorial 
of the past, and a monitor to the present and all succeeding 
generations. 

2. I have spoken of the loftiness of its purpose. If it had 
been without any other design than the creation of a work of 
art, the granite of which it is composed would have slept in its 
native bed. It has a purpose ; and that purpose gives it char- 
acter. That purpose enrobes it with dignity and moral grand- 
eur. That well-known purpose it is which causes us to look 
up to it with a feeling of awe. 

3. It is itself the orator of this occasion. It is not from my 
lips, it is not from any human lips, that the strain of eloquence 
is this day to flow, most competent to move and excite the vast 
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multitudes around. The potent speaker stands motionless be- 
fore them. It is a plain shaft. It bears no inscriptions front- 
ing to the rising sun, from which the future antiquarian shall 
wipe the dust. Nor does the rising sun cause tones of music to 
issue from its summit. But at the rising of the sun, and at the 
setting of the sun, in the blaze of noonday, and beneath the 
milder effulgence of lunar light, it looks, it speaks, it acts, to 
the full comprehension of every American mind, and the awak- 
ening of glowing enthusiasm in every American heart. 

4. Its silent but awful utterance, its deep pathos, as it brings 
to our contemplation the 17th of June, 1775, and the conse- 
quences which have resulted to us, to our country and to the 
world from the events of that day, and which we know must 
continue to rain influence on the destinies of mankind to the 
end of time — the elevation with which it raises us high above 
the ordinary feelings of life — surpass all that the study of 
the closet, or even the inspiration of genius, can produce. 

5. To-day it speaks to us. Its future auditories will be 

through successive generations of men, as they rise up before 

it and gather round it. Its speech will be of patriotism and 

courage; of civil and religious liberty; of free government; 

of the moral improvement and elevation of mankind, and of 

the immortal memory of those who, with heroic devotion, have 

sacrificed their lives for their country. 

Daniel Websteb. 



A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipresent, like the Deity. If 
we take to ourselves the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, duty performed or duty violated is still with us, for our 
happiness or our misery. If we say the darkness shall cover us, in the 
darkness as in the light our obligations are yet with us. — Webster. 
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XLIV. THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE CON- 
QUEROR. 

Lord Henry Brougham (1778-1868), waa 
an English orator, lawyer, and writer. He waa 
born and educated in Edinburgh, and was one 
of the founders of the Edinburgh Review. He 
gained great popularity in his defense of Queen 
Caroline. His first measure after entering Par- 
liament waa that of making the slave-trade a 
felony. He was an active, progressive politician 
and reformer, especially of defective laws. Ha 
wrote extensively, mainly on philosophic and 
political questions. By his active interest and 
efforts and public-spirited ideas he made for 
himself a permanent place in the annals of Eng- 
lish history. 

1. Theee is nothing which these adversaries of improve- 
ment are more wont to make themselves merry with than what 
ia termed the "march of intellect"; and here I will confess 
that I think, as far as the phrase goes, they are in the right- 
It is a very absurd, because a very incorrect, expression. It is 
little calculated to describe the operation in question. It does 
not picture an image at all resembling the proceedings of the 
true friends of mankind. It much more resembles the progress 
of the enemy to all improvement. 

2. The conqueror moves in a march. He stalks onward with 
.the "pride, pomp and circumstance of war" — banners flying, 
shouts rending the air, guns thundering, and martial music peal- 
ing, to drown the shrieks of the wounded and the lamentations 
of the slain. Not thus the schoolmaster, in his peaceful vocation. 
He meditates and prepares in secret the plans which are to bless 
mankind ; he slowly gathers around him those who are to fur- 
ther their execution ; he quietly, though firmly, advances in his 
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humble path, laboring steadily, but calmly, till he has opened to 
the light all the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by the roots 
the weeds of vice. His is a progress not to be compared with 
anything like a march; but it leads to a far more brilliant 
triumph, and to laurels more imperishable, than the destroyer 
of his species, the scourge of the world, ever won. 

3. Such men — men deserving the glorious title of teachers 
of mankind — I have found laboring conscientiously, though 
perhaps obscurely, in their blessed vocation, wherever I have 
gone. I have found them, and shared their fellowship, among 
the daring, the ambitious, the ardent, the indomitably active 
French; I have found them among the persevering, resolute, 
industrious Swiss ; I have found them among the high-minded, 
but enslaved Italians ; and in our own country, God be thanked, 
their numbers everywhere abound, and are every day increasing. 
*4. Their calling is high and holy ; their fame is the property 
of nations; their renown will fill the earth in after ages in 
proportion as it sounds not far off in their own times. Each 
one of these great teachers of the world, possessing his soul in 
peace, performs his appointed course, awaits in patience the 
fulfillment of the promises, and, resting from his labors, be- 
queaths his memory to the generation whom his works have 
blessed, and sleeps under the humble, but not inglorious, epi- 
taph, commemorating "one in whom mankind lost a friend, 

and no man got rid of an enemy." 

Lord Brougham. 



Let the soldier be abroad if he will, he can do nothing in this age. There 
is another personage, — a personage less imposing in the eyes of some, per- 
haps insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, armed 
with his primer, against the soldier in full military array. — Lord Brougham. 
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XLV. DESCRIPTION OF A STORM. 



Uewjamin Disraeli ( Loud Beaconsfield ) 
(1S04-1RSI) whs the first Jew to be elevated to 
the English peerage. He wag a statesman of 
marked ability, as is shown by his being twice 
called to the premiership bj the English con- 
servative party. He wrote many works of fic- 
tion. Among them are the novels, Vivian Greg, 
Coningaby, Henrietta Temple, and Ettdymion. 
The last story is really Disraeli's autobiography. 



1. They looked around on every aide, 
and hope gave way before the scene of 
desolation. Immense branches were shivered from the largest 
trees; small ones were entirely stripped of their leaves; the 
long grass was bowed to the earth ; the waters were whirled 
in eddies out of the little rivulets; birds, leaving their nests 
.to seek shelter in the crevices of the rocks, unable to stem the 
driving air, napped their wings and fell upon the earth; the 
frightened animals of the plain, almost suffocated by the im- 
petuosity of the wind, sought safety, and found destruction; 
some of the largest trees were torn up by the roots ; the sluices 
of the mountains were filled, and innumerable torrents rushed 
down the before empty gullies. The heavens now open, and 
the lightning and thunder contend with the horrors of the wind. 

2. In a moment, all was again hushed. Dead silence suc- 
ceeded the bellow of the thunder, the roar of the wind, the rush 
of the waters, the moaning of the beasts, the screaming of the 
birds. Nothing was heard save the plash of the agitated lake, 
as it beat up against the black rocks which girt it in. 

3. Again, greater darkness enveloped the trembling earth. 
Anon the heavens were rent with ligktning, which nothing could 
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have quenched but the descending deluge. Cataracts poured 
down from the lowering firmament. For an instant the horses 
dashed madly forward, beast and rider blinded and stifled by the 
gushing rain, and gasping for breath. Shelter was nowhere. 
The quivering beasts reared and snorted, and sank upon their 
knees, dismounting their riders. 

4. He had scarcely spoken, when there burst forth a terrific 
noise, they knew not what ; a rush they could not understand ; 
a vibration which shook them on their horses. Every terror 
sank below the roar of the cataract. It seemed that the mighty 
mountain, unable to support its weight of waters, shook to the 
foundation. A lake had burst upon its summit, and the cataract 
became a falling ocean. The source of the great deep appeared 
to be discharging itself over the range of mountains ; the great 
gray peak tottered on its foundation! It shook! — it fell! 
and buried in its ruins the castle, the village, and the bridge ! 

Benjamin Disraeli. 



XLVI- A SONNET. 

Gbeat Truths are portions of the soul of man ; 

Great souls are portions of Eternity; 

Each drop of blood that e'er through true heart ran 

With lofty message, ran for thee and me; 

For God's law, since the starry song began, 

Hath been, and still forevermore must be, 

That every deed which shall outlast Time's span 

Must spur the soul to be erect and free; 

Slave is no word of deathless lineage sprung; 
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Too many noble souls have thought and died, 

Too many mighty poets lived and sung, 

And our good Saxon, from lips purified 

With martyr-fire, throughout the world hath rung 

Too long to have God's holy cause denied. 

James Russell Lowell. 




XLVI1. RECOVERY OF THE LOST ATLANTIC 
CABLE. 

Cyrus West Field (181&-1892), a native of 
Massachusetts, began hia career in a New York 
mercantile house, at the age of 15. In a. few 
years he was at the head of the concern. In 
1853 he retired from business, and for the next 
thirty-nine years he devoted his mind and time 
and money to great engineering problems. It 
was through his efforts that the great Atlantic 
cable was laid. After two disastrous failures he 
pushed ahead with a third effort, and to him 
belongs the honor of laying the £rst telegraphic 
cable. Field was the great promoter of the ele- 
vated street railway system in New York city. 

He had one great dream of laying a Pacific cable, but he died with hia 

dream unrealized. 

1. But our work was not over. After landing the cable 
safely at Newfoundland, we had another task — to return to 
mid-ocean and recover that lost in the expedition of last year. 
This achievement has, perhaps, excited more surprise than the 
other. Many even now " do not understand it" ; and every day 
I am asked, " How was it done % " Well, it does seem rather 
difficult to fish for a jewel at the bottom of the ocean two and 
a half miles deep; hut it is not so very difficult when yon 
know how. 
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2. You may be sure we did not go a-fishing at random, nor 
was our success mere " luck." It was the triumph of the high- 
est nautical and engineering skill. We had four ships, and on 
board of them some of the best seamen in England — men who 
knew the ocean as a hunter knows every trail in the forest. 
There was Captain Moriarty, who was in the "Agamemnon" 
in 1857-8. He was in the "Great Eastern" last year, and 
saw the cable when it broke ; and he and Captain Anderson at 
once took their observations so exact that they could go right 
to the spot 

3. After finding it, they marked the line of the cable by a 
row of buoys ; for fogs would come down and shut out sun and 
stars, so that no man could take an observation. These buoys 
were anchored a few miles apart. They were numbered, and 
each had a flag on it, so that it could be seen by day, and 
by a lantern at night. Thus, having taken our bearings, we 
stood off three or four miles, so as to come broadside on, and 
then, casting over the grapnel, drifted slowly down upon it, 
dragging the bottom of the ocean as we went. 

4. At first, it was a little awkward to fish in such deep water ; 
but our men got used to it, and soon could cast a grapnel almost 
as straight as an old whaler throws a harpoon. Our fishing- 
line was of formidable size. It was made of rope, twisted with 
wires of steel, so as to bear a strain of thirty tons. It took 
about two hours for the grapnel to reach the bottom; but we 
could tell when it struck. I often went to the bow and sat on 
the rope, and could feel by the quiver that the grapnel was 
dragging on the bottom two miles under us. 

5. But it was a very slow business. We had storms and 

calms, and fogs and squalls. Still we worked on, day after day. 

Once, on the 17th of August, we got the cable up, and had it in 
—14 
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full sight for five minutes — a long slimy monster, fresh from 
the ooze of the ocean's bed ; but our men began to cheer so wildly 
that it seemed to be frightened, and suddenly broke away, and 
went down into the sea. This accident kept us at work two weeks 
longer; but finally, on the last night of August, we caught it. 
We had cast the grapnel thirty times. 

6. It was a little before midnight on Friday, that we hooked 
the cable; and it was a little after midnight, Sunday morning, 
when we got it on board. What was the anxiety of those 
twenty-six hours ! The strain on every man's life was like the 
strain on the cable itself. When finally it appeared, it was 
midnight; the lights of the ship, and in the boats around our 
bows, as they flashed in the faces of the men, showed them 
eagerly watching for the cable to appear on the water. 

7. At length it was brought to the surface. All who were 
allowed to approach crowded forward to see it. Yet not a word 
was spoken: only the voices of the officers in command were 
heard giving orders. All felt as if life and death hung on the 
issue. It was only when it was brought over the bow, and onto 
the deck, that men dared to breathe. Even then they hardly 
believed their eyes. Some crept toward it to feel of it, to be 
sure it was there. 

8. Then we carried it along to the electrician's room, to see 
if our long-sought treasure was alive or dead. A few minutes 
of suspense, and a flash told of the lightning current again set 
free. Then did the feeling long pent up burst forth. Some 
turned away their heads and wept; others broke into cheers; 
and the cry ran from man to man, and was heard down in the 
engine-rooms, deck below deck, and from the boats on the water, 
and the other ships, while rockets lighted up the darkness of 
the sea. 
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9. Then, with thankful hearts, we turned our faces again to 
the west But soon the wind arose, and for thirty-six hours we 
were exposed to all the dangers of a storm on the Atlantic. Yet, 
in the very height and fury of the gale, as I sat in the elec- 
trician's room, a flash of light came up from the deep, which, 
having crossed to Ireland, came back to me in mid-ocean, telling 
that those so dear to me, whom I had left on the banks of the 
Hudson, were well, and following us with their wishes and their 
prayers. This was like a whisper of God from the sea, bidding 
me keep heart and hope. 

10. Such, in brief, is the story of the Telegraph. It has been 
a long, hard struggle — nearly thirteen years of anxious watch- 
ing and ceaseless toil. Often my heart has been ready to sink. 
Many times, when wandering in the forests of Newfoundland 
in the pelting rain, or on the deck of ships on dark stormy 
nights — alone, and far from home — I have almost accused 
myself of madness and folly to sacrifice the peace of my family 
and all the hopes of life for what might prove, after all, but a 
dream. I have seen my companions one and another falling 
by my side, and feared that I, too, might not live to see the 
end. And yet one hope has led me on, and I have prayed that 
I might not taste of death till this work was- accomplished. 
That prayer is answered ; and now, beyond all acknowledgments 
to men, is the feeling of gratitude to Almighty God. 

Cybus W. Field. 

HOW CYRUS LAID THE CABLE. 

1. Bold Cyrus Field, he said, says he, 
"I have a pretty notion 
That I can run a telegraph 
Across the Atlantic Ocean." 
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2. Then all the people laughed, and said 

They 'd like to see him do it ; 
He might get half-seas over, but 
He never could go through it. 

3. To carry out his foolish plan 

He never would be able ; 
He might as well go hang himself 
With his Atlantic Cable. 

4. But Cyrus was a valiant man, 

A fellow of decision, 
And heeded not their mocking words, 
Their laughter and derision. 

5. Twice did his bravest efforts fail, 

And yet his mind was stable ; 
He wa'n't the man to break his heart 
Because he broke his cable. 

6. " Once more, my gallant boys ! " he cried ; 

"Three times!" you know the fable — 
("I'll make it thirtyt," muttered he, 
"But I will lay this cable!") 

7. Once more they tried — hurrah! hurrah! 

What means this great commotion? 
The Lord be praised ! the cable 's laid 
Across the Atlantic Ocean! 

8. Loud ring the bells ! — for, flashing through 

Six hundred leagues of water, 
Old Mother England's benison 
Salutes her eldest daughter ! 
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9. And may we honor evermore 

The manly, bold, and stable ; 

And tell our sons, to make them brave, 

How Cyrus laid the cable ! 

J. G. Saxe. 



XLVIII. NOT ONE CHILD TO SPARE. 

1. " Which shall it be ? WJiich shall it be ? 
I looked at John — John looked at me, 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet, 
As well as though my locks were jet.) 
And when I found that I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak; 
" Tell me again what Kobert said ! " 
And then I, listening, bent my head. 

" This is his letter: I. will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 
If in return, from out your seven, 
One child to me for aye be given." 

2. I looked at John's old garments worn, 
I thought of all that John had borne, 
Of poverty, and work, and care, 
Which I, though willing, could not share ; 
I thought of seven mouths to feed, 

Of seven little children's need, 
And then of this : " Come, John," said I, 
"We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep." So, walking hand in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band. 
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First to the cradle lightly stepped, 
. Where Lillian, the baby, slept, 
Her auburn curls like gold alight, 
A glory 'gainst the pillow white; 
Softly the father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily he said, " Not her, not her." 

3. We stooped beside the trundle-bed, 
And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

In sleep so pitiful and fair; 

I saw on Jamie's rough, red cheek 

A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 

"He's but a baby, too," said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 

Pale, patient Robbie's angel face 

Still in his sleep bore suffering's trace. 

" No, for a thousand crowns, not him," 

He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 

4. Poor Dick ! bad Dick ! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless; idle one — 

Could he be spared ? " Nay, He who gave 

Bade us befriend him to his grave; 

Only a mother's heart can be 

Patient enough for such as he; 

And so," said John, "I would not dare 

To send him from her bedside prayer." 
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5. Then stole we softly up above 
And knelt by Mary, child of love. 
"Perhaps for her 'twould better be," 
I said to John. Quite silently 
He lifted up a curl that lay 
Across her cheek in willful way, 
And shook his head, " Nay, love, not thee." 
The while my heart beat audibly. 
Only one more, our eldest lad, 
Trusty and faithful, good and glad — 
So like his father. "No, John, no — 
I cannot, will not, let him go." 
And so we wrote, in a courteous way, 
. We could not drive one child away ; 
And afterward toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed. 
Happy in truth that not one face 
Was missed from its accustomed place; 
Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in Heaven. 

Mrs. E. L. Beebs. 

Love Is omnipresent in nature as motive and reward. Love is our high- 
est word, and the synonym of God. Every promise of the soul has in- 
numerable fulfillments; each of its joys ripens into a new want. Nature, 
uncontainable, flowing, forelooking in the first sentiment of kindness, an- 
ticipates already a benevolence which shall lose all particular regards in 
its general light. The introduction of this felicity is in a private and 
tender relation of one to one, which is the enchantment of human life; 
which, like a certain divine rage and enthusiasm, seizes on man at one 
period, and works a revolution in his mind and body; unites him to his 
race, pledges him to the domestic and civil relations, carries him with new 
sympathy into nature, enhances the power of the senses, opens the imagina- 
tion, adds to his character heroic and sacred attributes, establishes mar- 
riage, and gives permanence to human society. — Emerson, 
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XLIX. THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

Joseph Rodman Dm are (1795-1820) was one 
of the early American poets. He was born in 
New York. He was graduated in the study of 
medicine. By marriage he became wealthy. He, 
with Halleck, wrote poetical satires for the New 
York Evening Post. He is beat known through 
the poem here presented, which some critics 
declare to be our best national poem, 

1. When Freedom, from her mountain 
height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land 1 



. Majestic monarch of the cloud ! 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud, 
And see lightning-lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven ! 
Child of the sun! to thee 'tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 
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To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its Mendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war — 
The harbingers of victory! 

3. Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high. 
Whon speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on — 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet — 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn; 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance! 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall; 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm .that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 

4. Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave, 
When Death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frightened waves rush wildly back, 
Before the broadside's reeling rack; 
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Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly, 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

5. Flag of the free heart's hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
"Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us! 

Joseph Rodman Drake. 



L. CAESAR AT THE RUBICON. 

Thomas DeQutncey (1785-1859) is noted as a brilliant magazine- 
writer. He was born in Manchester, England, and educated at Oxford. 
While in college he contracted the opium habit, which for many years he 
did not overcome. His writings show a wide variety in subject and style. 
He was a frequent contributor to Blackwood's Magazine. 

1. It is related of Caesar, that, on the ever-memorable night 
when he had resolved to take the first step which placed him 
in arms against the State, it happened that his headquarters 
were at some distance from the little river Rubicon, which 
formed the boundary of his province. 

2. With his usual caution, that no news of his motions might 
run before himself, on this night Caesar gave an entertainment 
to his friends, in the midst of which he slipped away unob- 
served, and with a small retinue, proceeded through the woods 
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to the point of the river at which he designed to cross. The 
night was stormy, and by the violence of the wind, all the 
torches of his escort were blown out, so that the whole party 
lost their road, and wandered about through the whole night, 
until the early dawn enabled them to recover their true course. 

3. The light was still gray and uncertain as Caesar and his 
retinue rode down upon the banks of the fatal river — to cross 
which, with arms in his hands, was treason, since the further 
bank lay within the territory of the Republic. Caesar, we may 
be sure, was profoundly agitated when looking down upon this 
little brook — so insignificant in itself, but invested by law 
with a sanctity so awful. The whole course of future history, 
and the fate of every nation, would necessarily be determined 
by the irretrievable act of the next half-hour. 

4. In these moments, and with the spectacle before him, 
and contemplating these immeasurable consequences for the 
last time that could allow him a retreat — impressed also by 
the solemnity and deep tranquillity of the silent dawn, whilst 
the exhaustion of his night-wanderings predisposed him to 
nervous irritation — Caesar, we may be sure, was profoundly 
agitated. So prepared, we need not much wonder at what 
followed. 

5. Caesar was yet lingering on the hither bank, when sud- 
denly, at a point not far distant from himself, an apparition 
was descried in a sitting posture, and holding in its hand what 
seemed a flute. This phantom was of unusual size, and of 
beauty more than human, so far. as its lineaments could be 
traced in' the early dawn. What is singular, however, in the 
story is, that others saw it as well as Caesar; both pastoral 
laborers (who were present, probably in the character of 
guides) and some of the sentinels stationed at the pass of the 
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river. These men fancied, even, that a strain of music issued 
from the aerial flute; and some, both of the shepherds and 
the Roman soldiers, who were bolder than the rest, advanced 
towards the figure. 

6. Amongst this party, it happened that there were a few 
Roman trumpeters. "From one of these, the phantom, rising, 
as they advanced nearer, suddenly caught a trumpet, and, blow- 
ing through it a blast of superhuman strength, plunged into 
the Rubicon, passed to the other bank, and disappeared in the 
dusky light of the dawn. Upon which Caesar exclaimed : " It 
is finished; the die is cast! Let us follow whither the guid- 
ing portends from Heaven, and the malice of our enemy, 
alike summon us to go." 

7. So saying, he crossed the river with impetuosity; and, 
in a sudden rapture of passionate and vindictive ambition, 
placed himself and his retinue upon the Italian soil ; and, as if 
by inspiration from Heaven, in one moment involved himself 
and his followers in treason, raised the standard of revolt, put 
his foot upon the neck of the invincible republic which had 
humbled all the kings of the earth, and founded an empire which 
was to last for a thousand and half a thousand years. In 
what manner this spectral appearance was managed — whether 
Caesar were its author or its dupe — will remain unknown 
forever; but undoubtedly this was the first time that the ad- 
vanced guard of a victorious army was headed by an appari- 
tion, and we may conjecture that it will be the last. 

De Quincey. 



Great Pompey's shade complains that we are slow, — 
And Scipio's ghost walks unaveng'd amongst us! 



— Cibber. 
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LI. SUPPOSED SPEECH OF JAMES OTIS. 

Lydia Maria Child (1802-1880), a native of 

Medford, Massachusetts, was through a long and 
useful life one of the history-makers of her cen- 
tury. She possessed much literary talent, and a 
philanthropic spirit. She had a strong will and 
a determination that led her to what she con- 
sidered to be right whether she was praised or 
criticized. Upon her gravestone in the cemetery 
at Wayland Centre, Massachusetts, are carved 
the words: "You call us dead. We are not 
dead, but truly living now." 

James Otis, a distinguished American patriot, was born at West Barn- 
stable, Massachusetts, May, 1724, and was killed by lightning in 1783. 
He was one of the prominent men of his time, being an eminent lawyer, 
statesman, and scholar. 

1. England may as well dam up the waters of the Nile with 
bulrushes as fetter the step of Freedom, more proud and firm 
in this youthful land than where she treads the sequestered 
glens of Scotland. Arbitrary principles, like those against 
which we now contest, have cost one ting his life, another his 
crown, and they may yet cost a third his most flourishing 
colonies. 

2. We are two millions ; one-fifth fighting men. We are bold 
and vigorous, and we call no man master. To the nation from 
whom we are proud to derive our origin, we ever were, and 
we ever will he, ready to yield unforced assistance, but it must 
not, and it never can be, extorted. 

3. Some have sneeringly asked, Are the Americans too poor 
to pay a few pounds on stamped paper ? No ! America, thanks 
to God and herself, is rich. But the right to take ten pounds 
implies the right to take a thousand; and what must be the 
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wealth that avarice, aided by power, cannot exhaust? True, 
the specter is now small; but the shadow he casts before him 
is huge enough to darken all this fair land. 

4. Others, in a sentimental style, talk of the immense debt 
of gratitude which we owe to England. And what is the amount 
of this debt? Why, truly, it is the same that the young lion 
owes to the dam, which has brought it forth on the solitude of 
the mountain, or left it amid the winds and storms of the 
desert. 

5. We plunged into the wave with the great charter of free- 
dom in our teeth, because the fagot and the torch were behind 
us. We have waked this new world from its savage lethargy; 
forests have been prostrated in our path; towns and cities 
have grown up suddenly as the flowers of the tropics; and 
the fires in our autumnal woods are scarcely more rapid than 
the increase of our wealth and population. And do we owe all 
this to the kind succor of the mother country ? No ! we owe it 
to the tyranny that drove us from her, to the pelting storms 
which invigorated our helpless infancy. 

6. But perhaps others will say: "We ask no money from 
your gratitude : we only demand that you should pay your own 
expenses." And who, I pray, is to judge of their necessity? 
Why, the king: and, with all due reverence to his sacred maj- 
esty, he understands the real wants of his distant subjects as 
little as he does the language of the Ohoctaws! Who is to 
judge concerning the frequency of these demands? The min- 
istry. Who is to judge whether the money is properly ex- 
pended? The cabinet behind the throne. In every instance 
these who take are to judge for those who pay. If this system 
is suffered to go into operation we shall have reason to esteem 
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it a great privilege that rain and dew do not depend upon Par- 
liament, otherwise, they would soon be taxed and dried. 

7. But, thanks to God! there is freedom enough left upon 
earth to resist such monstrous injustice. The flame of liberty 
is extinguished in Greece and Rome, but the light of its glow- 
ing embers is still bright and strong on the shores of America. 
Actuated by its sacred influence, we will resist unto death. 
But we will not countenance anarchy and misrule. The wrongs 
that a desperate community have heaped upon their enemies 
shall be amply and speedily repaired. Still, it may be well 
for some proud men to remember that a fire is lighted in these 
colonies which one breath of their king may kindle into such 
a fury that the blood of all England cannot extinguish it. 

Lydia Maria Child. 



LII. THE WIND AND THE MOON. 

1. Said the Wind to the Moon, " I will blow you out ! 

You stare 

In the air 

Xike a ghost in the chair, 
Always looking what I am about — 
I hate to be watched ; I '11 blow you out." 

2. The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon ; 

So deep 

On a heap 

Of cloudless sleep 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low, " I Ve done for that Moon." 
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3. He turned in his bed ; she was there again ! 

On high 

In the sky, 

With her ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain ; 
Said the Wind, " I '11 blow you out again." 

4. He blew, and he blew, and the thread was gone. 

In the air 
Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare; 
Far off and silent the shy stars shone — 
Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 

5. The Wind he took to his revels once more ; 

On down, 

In town, 

Like a merry, mad clown, 
He leaped and hallooed with whistle and roar; 
" What 's that ? " — The glittering thread once more. 

6. He flew in a rage — he danced and he blew; 

But in vain 

Was the pain 

Of his bursting brain; 
For still broader the moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 
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7. Slowly she grew — till she filled the night, 

And shone 

On her throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 

8. Said the Wind: " What a marvel of power am I ! 

With my breath, 

Good faith, 

I blew her to death — 
First blew her away right out of the sky — 
Then blew her in ; what a strength am I ! " 

9. But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair, 

For, high 

In the sky, 

With her one white eye, 
Motionless, miles above the air, 
She had never heard the great Wind blare. 

George MacDonald. 

LIU. PAUL'S DEFENSE BEFORE KING AGRIPPA. 

1. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to 
speak for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth the hand, and 
answered for himself: 

2. I think myself happy, King Agrippa, because I shall 

answer for myself, this day, before thee, touching all the things 
—15 
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whereof I am accused of the Jews; especially because I know 
thee to be expert in all customs and questions which are among 
the Jews ; wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently. My 
manner of life from my youth, which was at the first among 
mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; which knew 
me from the beginning, if they would testify, that after the 
most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. 

3. And now I stand, and am judged for the hope of the 
promise made of God unto our fathers; unto which promise 
our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come. For which hope's sake, King Agrippa, I am accused 
of the Jews. 

4. Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that 
God should raise the dead ? I verily thought with myself that 
I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

5. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem; and many of the 
saints did I shut up in prison, having received authority from 
the chief priests ; and when they were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. And I punished' them oft in every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; and, being exceed- 
ingly mad against them, I persecuted them, even unto strange 
cities. 

6. Whereupon, as I went to Damascus, with authority and 
commission from the chief priests, at midday, O king, I saw 
in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of 
the sun, shining round about me and them which journeyed 
with me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a 
voice speaking unto me, and saying, in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks. And I said, Who art thou, Lord? 
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7. And lie said, I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. But 
rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee 
for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those things in the 
which I will appear unto thee ; delivering thee from the people, 
and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of 
sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified by 
faith that is in me. 

8. Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision; but showed first unto them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to God, 
and do works meet for repentance. For these causes the Jews 
caught me in the temple, and went about to kill me. 

9. Having, therefore, obtained help of God, I continue unto 
this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying none other 
things than those which the prophets and Moses did say should 
come ; that Christ should suffer, and that he should be the first 
that should rise from the dead, and should show light unto the 
people and to the Gentiles. And as he thus spake for himself, 
Festus said, with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself: 
much learning doth make thee mad. 

10. But he said, I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 
forth the words of truth and soberness. For the king knoweth 
of these things, before whom also I speak freely; for I am 
persuaded that none of these things are hidden from him ; for 
this thing was not done in a corner. King Agrippa, believest 
thou the prophets ? I know that thou believest. Then Agrippa 
said unto Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 
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11. And Paul said, I would to God that not only thou, but 

also all that hear me this day, were both almost and altogether, 

such as I am, except these bonds. And when he had thus 

spoken, the king rose up, and the governor and Bernice, and 

they that sat with them. And when they were gone aside, they 

talked between themselves, saying, This man doeth nothing 

worthy of death or of bonds. Then saia Agrippa unto Festus, 

This man might have been set at liberty, if he had not appealed 

unto Caesar. 

Bible. 



LIV. GENIUS AND SENSE. 

John Brown was a Scottish physician, the author of the Brunonian 
system of medicine, and was born at Dunse, in 1735. His book, Elemental 
Medicine, published in 1780, was received with favor by many physicians. 
He died in London, in 1788. 

1. " Pray, Mr. Opie, may I ask what you mix your colors 
with?" said a brisk dilettante student to the great painter. 
"With brains, sir," was the gruff reply — and the right one. 
It did not give much of what we call information ; it did not 
expound the principles and rules of art; but, if the inquirer 
had the commodity referred to, it would awaken him ; it would 
set him a-going, a-thinking, and a-painting to good purpose. 
If he had not the wherewithal, as was likely enough, the less 
he had to do with colors and their mixture the better. 

2. Many other artists when asked such a question, would have 
either set about detailing the mechanical composition of such 
and such colors, in such and such proportions, compounded so 
and so; or perhaps they would have shown him how they laid 
them on; but even this would leave him at the critical point. 
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Opie preferred going to the quick and heart of the matter: 
" With brains, sir." 

3. Sir Joshua Reynolds was taken by a friend to see a pic- 
ture. He was anxious to admire it, and he looked it over with 
a keen and careful but favorable eye. " Capital composition ; 
correct drawing; the color and tone excellent; but — but — it' 
wants, hang it, it wants — that I" snapping his fingers; and 
wanting "that," though it had everything else, it was worth 
nothing. 

4. Again 7 Etty was appointed teacher of the students of the 
Royal Academy, having been preceded by a clever, talkative, 
scientific expounder of esthetics, who delighted to tell the young 
men how everything was done, how to copy this and how to 
express that. A student came up to the new master: "How 
should I do this, sir ? " " Suppose you try." Another, " What 
does this mean, Mr. Etty ? " " Suppose you look." " But I 
have looked." " Suppose you look again." 

5. And they did try, and they did look, and looked again; 
and they saw and achieved what they never could have done, had 
the how or the what (supposing this possible, which it is not, 
in its full and highest meaning) been told them, or done for 
them. In the one case, sight and action were immediate, exact, 
intense, and secure; in the other, mediate, feeble, and lost as 
soon as gained. 

6. But what are " brains " ? what did Opie mean ? and what 
is Sir Joshua's " that " ? What is included in it ? and what is 
the use, or the need of trying and trying, of missing often be- 
fore you hit, when you can be told at once, and be done with it ; 
or of looking when you may be shown ? Everything depends on 
the right answers to these questions. 

7. What the painter wants, in addition to, and as the com- 
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plement of, the other elements, is genius and sense; what the 
doctor needs, to crown and give worth and safety to his accom- 
plishments, is sense and genius : in the first case, more of this 
than of that; in the. second, more of that than of this. These 
are the " brains " and the " that." 

8. And what is genius ? and what is sense ? Genius is a pe- 
culiar native aptitude, or tendency, to any one calling or pur- 
suit over all others. A man may have a genius for governing, 
for killing, or for curing the greatest number of men, and in 
the best possible manner: a man may have a genius for the 
fiddle, or his mission may be for the tight-rope, or the jews'- 
harp ; or it may be a natural turn for seeking, and finding, and 
teaching truth, and for doing the greatest possible good to man- 
kind ; or it may be a turn equally natural for seeking, and find- 
ing, and teaching, a lie, and doing the maximum of mischief. 
It was as natural as inevitable, for Wilkie to develop himself 
into a painter, and into such a painter as we know him to have 
been, as it is for an acorn when planted to grow up into an oak. 

9. But genius, and nothing else, is not enough, even for a 
painter; he must likewise have sense; and what is sense? 
Sense drives, or ought to drive, the coach; sense regulates, 
combines, restrains, commands, all the rest — even the genius; 
and sense implies exactness and soundness, power and prompti- 
tude of mind. 

10. But it may be asked, how are the brains to be strength- 
ened, the sense quickened, the genius awakened, the affections 
raised — the whole man turned to the best account? You 
must invigorate the containing and sustaining mind ; you must 
strengthen bim from within, as well as fill him from without; 
you must discipline, nourish, edify, relieve, and refresh his 
entire nature ; and how ? 
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11. Encourage not merely the book knowledge, but the per- 
sonal pursuit of natural history, of field botany, of geology, of 
zoology; give the young fresh, unforgetting eye exercise and 
free scope upon the infinite diversity and combination of nat- 
ural colors, forms, substances, surfaces, weights, and sizes. 
Give young students everything, in a word, that will educate 
their eye or ear, their touch, taste, and smell, their sense of 
muscular resistance; encourage them to make models, prepara- 
tions, and collections of any natural objects ; and above all, try 
and get hold of their affections and make them put their hearts 
into their work. Let them be drilled in composition; by this 
we mean the writing and spelling of correct, plain English — 
a matter not of every-day occurrence; let them be encouraged 
in the use of a wholesome and manly literature. 

12. But one main help is to be found in studying, and by 
this we do not mean the mere reading, but the digging into and 
through, the energizing upon, and mastering the best books. 
Taking up a book and reading a chapter of lively, manly 
sense, is like taking a game of cricket or a run to the top of 
Arthur's Seat. Exertion quickens your pulse, expands your 
lungs, makes your blood warmer and redder, fills your mouth 
with the pure waters of relish, strengthens and supplies your 
legs; and though on your way to the top you may encounter 
rocks and baffling debris, just as you will find in serious and 
honest books, difficulties and puzzles; still you are rewarded 
at the top by the wide view. You see as from a tower the end 
of all. You see the clouds, the bright lights, and the everlast- 
ing hills on the far horizon. You come down the hill a happier, 
a better, and a hungrier man, and of a better mind. 

13. But, as we said, you must eat the book, you must crush 
it, and cut it with your teeth and swallow it ; just as you must 
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walk up, and not be carried up the hill, much less imagine you 

are there, or look upon a picture of what you would see were 

you up, however accurately or artistically done; no — you 

yourself must do both. He who has obtained any amount of 

knowledge is not truly wise unless he appropriates it and can 

use it for his need. 

John Beown, M. D. 



LV. AWAIT THE ISSUE. 

Thomas Cabltie (1705-1881). An original 
thinker, a hater of shams, a writer in bold un- 
conventionalism of style, a vigorous intellectual 
literary force for his age, — such was Thomas 
Carlyle. Hia father was a Scoteh Tillage mason, 
who bequeathed to his Bon his rugged Scotch 
character. Carlyle was first intended for the 
ministry, but he gave up the idea, and devoted 
himself to literature. He married Jane Welsh, 
a woman whose patience and appreciation did 
much for her husband's success. Carlyle'B best- 
known books arer Sartor Resartus (The Tailor 
Made Over], The French Revolution, Heroes and 
Hero Worship, and A History of Frederick II, 

It is safe to say that Carlyle has no literary successor. His was a 
manner and a method so unique that attempt at copying him were im- 
possible. His knowledge of German was marvelous. No other Englishman 
can surpass him in translating the German spirit into English words. 
His influence upon the character of the English -speaking people is unmis- 
takable. For a vigorous presentation of the naked truth, Carlyle wears 
the palm. 




1. In this world, with its wild whirling eddies and mad 
foam-oceans, where men and nations perish as if without law, 
and judgment for an unjust thing is sternly delayed, dost thou 
think that there is therefore no justice? It is what the fool 
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hath said in his heart. It is what the wise, in all times, were 
wise because they denied, and knew forever not to be. I tell 
thee again, there is nothing else but justice. One strong thing 
I find here below: the just thing, the true thing. 

2. My friend, if thou hadst all the artillery of Woolwich 
trundling at thy back in support of an unjust thing, and in- 
finite bonfires visibly waiting ahead of thee to blaze centuries 
long for thy victory on behalf of it, I would advise thee to call 
a halt, to fling down thy baton, and say, " In Heaven's name, 
No!" 

3. Thy "success"? Poor fellow, what will thy success 
amount to? If the thing is unjust, thou hast not succeeded; 
no, not though bonfires blazed from north to south, and bells 
rang, and editors wrote leading articles, and the just thing lay 
trampled out of sight, to all mortal eyes an abolished and anni- 
hilated thing. 

4. It is the right and noble alone that will have victory in 
this struggle ; the rest is wholly an obstruction, a postponement 
and fearful imperilment of the victory. Towards an eternal 
center of right and nobleness, and of that only, is all this con- 
fusion tending. We already know whither it is all tending — 
what will have victory, what will have none ! The heaviest will 
reach the center. The heaviest has its deflections, its obstruc- 
tions, nay, at times its reboundings; whereupon some block- 
head shall be heard jubilating : " See, your heaviest ascends ! " 
but at all moments it is moving centerward, fast as is con- 
venient for it; sinking, sinking; and, by laws older than the 
world, old as the Maker's first plan of the world, it has to 
arrive there. 

5. Await the issue. In all battles, if you await the issue, 
each fighter has prospered according to his right. His right 
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and his might, at the close of the account, were one and the 
same. He has fought with all his might, and in exact propor- 
tion to all his right he has prevailed. His very death is no 
victory over him. He dies indeed; but his work lives, very 
truly lives. 

6. A heroic Wallace, quartered on the scaffold, cannot hinder 
that his Scotland become one day a part of England ; but he 
does hinder that it become, on tyrannous unfair terms, a part 
of it ; commands still, as with a god's voice, from his old Val- 
halla and Temple of the Brave, that there be a just, real union, 
as of brother and brother, not a false and merely semblant one, 
as of slave and master. If the union with England be in fact 
one of Scotland's chief blessings, we thank Wallace withal that 
it was not the chief curse. Scotland is not Ireland ; no, because 
brave men rose there and said, " Behold, ye must not tread us 
down like slaves ; and ye shall not, and cannot ! " 

7. Fight on, thou brave true heart, and falter not, through 
dark fortune and through bright. The cause thou fightest for, 
so far as it is true, no farther, yet precisely so far, is very sure 
of victory. The falsehood alone of it will be conquered, will 
be abolished, as it ought to be; but the truth of it is part of 
Nature's own laws, cooperates with the world's eternal tenden- 
cies, and cannot be conquered. 

Thomas Cablyle. 



LVI. PRAYER. 



And slowly answer'd Arthur from the barge: 
" The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself; what comfort is in me? 
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I have lived my life, and that which I have done 

May He within himself make pure ! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friends ? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God." 

Alfred Tennyson. 

LVII. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

George Eliot (1819-1880), whose real name was Mary Ann Evans, was 
an English poet and novel-writer of great ability. Her early home was in 
Warwickshire, England. Her later life was spent in London. Her best- 
known prose works are Adam Bede, Romola, Mill on the Floss, and Silas 
Marner. 

1. A wide plain, where the broadening Floss hurries on be- 
tween its green banks to the sea, and the loving tide, rushing 
to meet it, checks its passage with an impetuous embrace, — 
on this mighty tide, the black ships, laden with the freshly 
scented fir-planks, with rounded sacks of oil-bearing seed, or 
with the dark glitter of coal, are borne along to St. egg's. This 
town shows its aged, fluted red roofs and the broad gables of its 
wharves, between the low-wooded hill and the river-brink, ting- 
ing the water with a soft purple hue under the transient glance 
of this February sun. 

2. Far away, on each hand, stretch the rich pastures, and the 
patches of dark earth made ready for the seed of broad-leaved 
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green crops, or touched, already, with the tint of the tender- 
bladed autumn-sown corn. The distant ships seem to be lifting 
their masts and stretching their red-brown sails close among the 
branches of the spreading ash. Just by the red-roofed town, the 
tributary Ripple flows, with a lively current, into the Floss. 

3. How lovely the little river is, with its dark, changing 
wavelets ! It seems to me like a living companion, while I 
wander along the bank, and listen to its low, placid voice, as to 
the voice of one who is deaf and loving. I remember those large 
dipping willows. I remember the stone bridge; and this is 
Dorlcote Mill. I must stand a minute or two here on the bridge 
and look at it, though the clouds are threatening, and it is far 
on in the afternoon. Even in this leafless time of departing 
February, it is pleasant to look at it, — perhaps the chill, damp 
season adds a charm to the trimly kept, comfortable dwelling- 
house, as old as the elms and chestnuts that shelter it from the 
northern blast. 

4. The stream is brimful, now, and lies high in this little 
withy plantation, and half drowns the grassy fringe of the croft 
in front of the house. As I look at the full stream, the vivid 
grass, the delicate bright-green powder softening the outline of 
the great trunks and branches that gleam from under the bare 
purple boughs, I am in love with moistness, and envy the white 
ducks that are dipping their heads far into the water, here 
among the withes, unmindful of the awkward appearance they 
make in the dryer world above. 

5. The rush of the water and the booming of the mill bring 
a dreamy deafness, which seems to heighten the peacefulness of 
the scene. They are like a great curtain of sound, shutting one 
out from the world beyond. Now, there is the thunder of the 
huge covered wagon, coming home with sacks of grain. That 
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honest wagoner is thinking of his dinner's getting sadly dry in 
the oven at this late hour ; but he will not touch it, till he has 
fed his horses, — the strong, submissive, meek-eyed horses. 

6. See how they stretch their shoulders up the slope toward 
the bridge, with all the more energy because they are so near 
home. Look at their grand, shaggy feet, that seem to grasp the 
firm earth, — at the patient strength of their necks, bowed under 
the heavy collar, — at the mighty muscles of their struggling 
haunches! I should like, well, to hear them neigh over their 
hardly-earned feed of corn, and see them, with their moist necks, 
freed from the harness, dipping their eager nostrils into the 
muddy pond. Now they are on the bridge, and down they go 
again at a swifter pace, and the arch of the covered wagon disap- 
pears at the turning behind the trees. 

7. Now I can turn my eyes toward the mill again, and watch 
the unresisting wheel, sending out its diamond jets of water. 
That little girl is watching it, too. She has been standing on 
just the same spot, at the edge of the water, ever since I paused 
on the bridge; and that queer white cur with the brown ear 
seems to be leaping and barking in ineffectual remonstrance 
with the wheel; perhaps he is jealous, because his playfellow 
in the beaver bonnet is so rapt in its movement. 

8. It is time the little playfellow went in, I think ; and there 
is a very bright fire to tempt her, — the red light shines out 
under the deepening gray of the sky. It is time, too, for me to 
leave off resting my arms on the cold stone of this bridge. . . . 
Oh! my arms are really benumbed. I have been pressing my 
elbows on the arms of my chair, and dreaming that I was stand- 
ing on the bridge in front of Dorlcote Mill, and seeing it as it 

looked one February afternoon many years ago. 

George Eliot. 
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LVIII. VALLEY FORGE. 

Henry Abmitt Bbown (1844-1878) was born in Philadelphia. He was 
educated at Yale College, and took up the law for a profession. He was an 
orator of unusual eloquence and power. .The most of his speech-making 
was in the political arena. He made a valiant campaign worker for 
Rutherford B. Hayes, in his presidential canvass. Brown has left no perma- 
nent contribution to literature except such of his speeches as have been 
preserved. 

[Extract from an oration delivered upon the occasion of the first Centenary Anniversary of the 

Encampment at Valley Forge.] 

1. My Countrymen: The century that has gone by has 
changed the face of nature and wrought a revolution in the 
habits of mankind. We stand to-day at the dawn of an extra- 
ordinary age. Freed from the chains of ancient thought and 
superstition, man has begun to win the most extraordinary 
victories in the domain of science. One by one he has dispelled 
the doubts of the ancient world. 

2. Nothing is too difficult for his hand to attempt — no 
region too remote — no place too sacred for his daring eye to 
penetrate. He has robbed the earth of her secrets and sought 
to solve the mysteries of the heavens! He has secured and 
chained to his service the elemental forces of nature — he has 
made the fire his steed — the winds his ministers — the seas 
his pathway — the lightning his messengers. 

3. He has descended into the bowels of the earth, and walked 
in safety on the bottom of the sea. He has raised his head 
above the clouds, and made the impalpable air his resting-place. 
He has tried to analyze the stars,, count the constellations, and 
weigh the sun. He has advanced with such astounding speed 
that, breathless, we have reached a moment when it seems as if 
distance had been annihilated, time made as naught, the in- 
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visible seen, the inaudible heard, the unspeakable spoken, the 
intangible felt, the impossible accomplished. 

4. And already we knock at the door of a new century 
which promises to be infinitely brighter and more enlightened 
and happier than this. But in all this blaze of light which 
illuminates the present, and casts its reflection into the distant 
recesses of the past, there is not a single ray that shoots into 
the future. Not one step have we taken toward the solution of 
the mystery of life. That remains to-day as dark and unfathom- 
able as it was ten thousand years ago. 

5. We know that we are more fortunate than our fathers. 
We believe that our children shall be happier than we. We 
know that this century is more enlightened than the last. We 
believe that the time to come will be better and more glorious 
than this. We think, we believe, we hope — but we do not know. 
Across that threshold we may not pass; behind that vail we 
may not penetrate. Into that country it may not be for us to go. 
It may be vouchsafed to us to behold it, wonderingly, from afar, 
but never to enter in. It matters not. The age in which we live 
is but a link in the endless and eternal chain. Our lives are 
like the sands upon the shore ; our voices like the breath of the 
summer breeze that stirs the leaf for a moment and is forgotten. 
Whence we have come and whither we shall go, not one of us 
can tell. And the last survivor of this mighty multitude shall 
stay but a little while. 

6. But in the impenetrable To Be, the endless generations 
are advancing to take our places as we fall. For them as for 
us shall the earth roll on and the seasons come and go, the snow- 
flakes fall, the flowers bloom, and the harvests be gathered in. 
For them as for us shall the sun, like the life of man, rise out 
of darkness in the morning and sink into darkness in the night. 
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For them as for us shall the years march by in the sublime pro- 
cession of the ages. 

7. And here, in this place of sacrifice, in this vale of humil- 
iation, in this valley of the shadow of that Death out of which 
the life of America arose, regenerate and free, let us believe 
with an abiding faith that, to them, Union will seem as dear and 
Liberty as sweet and Progress as glorious as they were to our 
fathers and are to you and me, and that the institutions which 
have made us happy, preserved by the virtue of our children, 
shall bless the remotest generations of the time to come. And 
unto Him who holds in the hollow of his hand the fate of 
nations, and yet marks the sparrow's fall, let us lift up our 
hearts this day, and into his eternal care commend ourselves, 

our children, and our country. 

Henry Armitt Brown. 



LIX. SOME USES OF TREES. 

1. Utilitarians consider the trunk the important part of the 
tree. The trunk is a wise makeshift of nature which towers 
aloft, and tries to lift the vital organs of the tree — the leaves — 
out of harm's way and into purer air and brighter sunshine. 
Beneath the ground the strong roots and rootlets have hundreds 
of eager, thirsty mouths which take nourishment from the earth. 
Water and mineral matter are carried upward by the process 
of capillary attraction to the leaves in the crown and the 
branches for digestion and assimilation. A leafless tree stands 
little chance of living. Trees denuded of their leaves by cater- 
pillars and other mischievous things are deprived of their stom- 
achs and lungs at once. 

2. Every leaf on a tree is unceasingly industrious day and 
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night. Examine the linden leaf, or in fact, any leaf will do, — 
the truth applies to all, — and notice how its surface is spread to 
catch the sunshine. The under side of the leaf has a different ap- 
pearance. The tissue is tenderer and a network of breathing 
pores. A section placed under the objective of the microscope 
reveals tiny cells filled with a greenish liquid called chlorophyl, 
which plays an important part in the domestic economy of the 
tree. When undigested food from the. ground has been carried 
to the leaves, the chlorophyl seizes it, and under the influence 
of sunlight changes it to nourishment. The chlorophyl also 
breaks up the carbon dioxide with which it comes into contact, 
and liberating the oxygen, sends it out into the atmosphere. 

3. Digested food materials are carried from .the leaves to all 
parts of the tree, and aid in its growth. Leaves, as the lungs, 
are necessary in the process of breathing. Like animals, the 
tree needs oxygen, and breathes much after the fashion of a 
human being. Not only is the life-giving air taken into the 
lungs, or leaves, but it is inhaled through tiny openings in the 
bark, just as men and animals transpire through the skin. 
These tiny breathing-holes are called lenticels, and may be seen 
plainly on the bark of cherry and many other kinds of trees. 
As the tree drinks water, it sweats and exhales water-vapor 
along with the oxygen cast off from the carbon dioxide. 

4. Tons and tons of moisture are evaporated from wooded 
areas. This is another beneficial fact. Water-vapor in the at- 
mosphere is essential to agriculture. Trees transpire through 
cracks and fissures in the bark, where the lenticels are hidden 
from sight. This is especially true in old trees. From time to 
time scientists have computed the leaf areas of trees, and the 
results have been astonishing. An ordinary linden leaf has a 

—16 
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surface of ten square inches. Multiply this by the r- umber of 
leaves on a branch and calculate the leafage area oi the tree. 
This entire surface is liberating oxygen and water-* apor day 
and night. 

5. In the arid sections of the West the people are banning 
to see that forestry and irrigation are the factors whi*di will 
count for their property. About one million square ml fas, or 
more than one-third of the United States, is forest land. The 
destruction of forests has been so extravagant that the Govern- 
ment has taken the matter in hand, and decided on thirty-eight 
reservations where the forests will be under intelligent super- 
vision. There has been some misunderstanding in regard to 
these reserves, although the intention is to preserve the forest 
and encourage the growth of young trees while at the same time 
the land available for settlement will be increased. As forests 
conserve the rainfall and influence the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, newly planted forests will wedge in between farms on 
the reservations and farms penetrate the clearings in old forests. 
Sheep-herders and settlers must be taught intelligent forestry 
and tree wisdom must be spread broadcast over the land before 
the tree receives the reverential respect due to it. 

Anonymous. 



Sure thou did'st flourish once! and many springs, 
Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers, 

Passed o'er thy head; many light hearts and wings, 

Which now are dead, lodg'd in thy living bowers. 

And still a new succession sings and flies; 

Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches shoot 

Towards the old and still-enduring skies; 

While the low violet thrives at their root. 

— Henry Vaughan. 
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LX. THE FOOT-PATH TO PEACE. 

Henry Jackson Van Dyke (1852). An 
American poet of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century is Henry J. Van Dyke. He is at the 
same time a charming fiction- writer, and de- 
scriptive essayist His birthplace was German- 
town, Pennsylvania. He was educated at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and Princeton 
College. He perfected his education in a German 
university. His calling is that of the ministry, 
but his success in literature divides honors with 
his fame as a preacher. His style of writing 
is charmingly simple. He has rare poetic imag- 
ination and expression. His well-known works 

arei The Story of the Other Wise Man, The Builders, and Other Poems, 
and The Toiling of Felix. A later work is called The Ruling Passion. 

To be glad of life because it gives you the chance to love 
and to work and to play and to look up at the stars ; to be con- 
tented with your possessions, but not satisfied with yourself 
until you have made the best of them; to despise nothing in 
the world except falsehood and meanness, and to fear nothing 
except cowardice; to be governed by your admirations rather 
than by your disgusts ; to covet nothing that is your neighbor's 
except his kindness of heart and gentleness of manners ; to think 
seldom of your enemies, often of your friends, and every day 
of Christ; and to spend .as much time as you can, with body 
and with spirit, in God's out-of-doors ; — these are little guide- 
posts on the foot-path to peace. 

Henby J, Van Dyke. 
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LXI. A TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

Note. — Mrs. Cheyne, the wife of a California railroad magnate, was 
on the way to Europe with her only son, Harvey, when he fell overboard 
from an Atlantic liner and was lost. Father and mother mourned him 
as dead, but the boy was rescued by a sailor from a New England fishing 
schooner. His story of being the son of a millionaire was discredited, 
and he served, during a long voyage, as roustabout on the schooner. 
Arriving in Gloucester when the cargo was complete, he telegraphed to 
his father. The following extracts from "Captains Courageous" tell 
the story of Mr. and Mrs. Cheyne's journey across the continent in a 
private car to meet their son. 

1. " Send ' Constance/ private car, here, and arrange for 
special to leave here Sunday in time to connect with New York 
Limited at Sixteenth Street, Chicago, Tuesday next." 

" Also arrange with Lake Shore & Michigan Southern to take 
1 Constance ' on New York Central & Hudson River Buffalo to 
Albany, and B. & A. the same Albany to Boston. Indispensable 
I should reach Boston Wednesday evening. Be sure nothing 
prevents. Have also wired Canniff, Toucey, and Barnes. — 

Sign, Cheyne." 

• •••••••••• • 

Frantic clicks from Los Angeles ran: "We want to know 
why — why — why ? General uneasiness developed and spread- 

2. Ten minutes later Chicago appealed to Miss Kinzey, in 
these words: "If crime of century is maturing, please warn 
friends in time. We are all getting to cover here." 

This was capped by a message from Topeka (and wherein 
Topeka was concerned even Milson could not guess) : " Don't 
shoot, Colonel. We '11 come down." 
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3. Cheyne smiled grimly at the consternation of his enemies 
when the telegrams were laid before him. " They think we 're 
on the war-path. Tell 'em we don't feel like fighting just now, 
Milson. Tell 'em what we 're going for. I guess you and Miss 
Kinzey had better come along, though it isn't likely I shall do 
any business on the road. Tell 'em the truth — for once." 

4. So the truth was told. Miss Kinzey clicked in the senti- 
ment while the secretary added the memorable quotation, " Let 
us have peace," and in board-rooms two thousand miles away the 
representatives of sixty-three million dollars' worth of variously 
manipulated railroad interests breathed more freely. Cheyne 
was flying to meet the only son, so miraculously restored to him. 
The bear was seeking his cub, not the bulls. Hard men who 
had their knives drawn to fight for their financial lives put 
away their weapons and wished him God-speed, while half a 
dozen panic-smitten tin-pot roads perked up their heads and 
spoke of the wonderful things they would have done had not 
Cheyne buried the hatchet. 

5. It was a busy week-end among the wires; for now that 
their anxiety was removed, men and cities hastened to accom- 
modate. Los Angeles called to San Diego and Barstow that the 
Southern California engineers might know and -be ready in their 
lonely round-houses; Barstow passed the word to the Atlantic 
& Pacific; and Albuquerque flung it. the whole length of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe management, even into Chicago. 

6. An engine, combination-car with crew, and the great and 
gilded " Constance " private car were to be expedited over those 
two thousand three hundred and fifty miles. The train would 
take precedence of one hundred and seventy-seven others meet- 
ing and passing; dispatchers and crews of every one of those 
said trains must be notified. Sixteen locomotives, sixteen en- 
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gineers, and sixteen firemen would be needed — each and every 
one the best available. Two and one-half minutes would be 
allowed for changing engines, three for watering, and two for 
coaling. "Warn the men and arrange tanks and chutes ac- 
cordingly; for Harvey Cheyne is in a hurry, a hurry — a 
hurry/' sang the wires. " Forty miles an hour will be expected, 
and division superintendents will accompany this special over 
their respective divisions. From San Diego to Sixteenth Street, 
Chicago, let the magic carpet be laid down. Hurry ! oh, hurry ! 

Tell them to hurry." 

• ••• .*•••• • 

7. The six-foot drivers were hammering their way to San Ber- 
nardino and the Mohave wastes, but this was no grade far speed. 
That would come later. The heat of the desert followed the heat 
of the hills as they turned east to the Needles and the Colorado 
river. The car cracked in the utter drouth and glare, and they 
put crushed ice to Mrs. Cheyne's neck, and toiled up the long, 
long grades, past Ash Fork, toward Flagstaff, where the forests 
and quarries are, under the dry, remote skies. The needle of 
the speed-indicator flicked and wagged to and fro; the cinders 
rattled on the roof, and a whirl of dust sucked after the whirl- 
ing wheels. 

• •••••••••• 

8. But Mrs. Cheyne, in the boudoir stateroom, where the 
French maid, sallow-white with fear, clung to the silver door- 
handle, only moaned a little and begged her husband to bid them 
" hurry." And so they dropped the dry sands and moon-struck 
rocks of Arizona behind them, and grilled on till the crash of 
the couplings and the wheeze of the brake-hose told them they 
were at Coolidge by the Continental Divide. 

9. Three bold and experienced men — cool, confident, and dry 
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when they began ; white, quivering, and wet when they finished 
their trick at those terrible wheels — swung her over the great 
lift from Albuquerque to Glorieta and beyond Springer, up and 
up to the Eaton tunnel on the State line, whence they dropped 
rocking into La Junta, had sight of the Arkansas, and tore down 
the long slope to Dodge City, where Cheyne took comfort once 
again from setting his watch an hour ahead. 
* •••••••••• 

10. At Dodge City an unknown hand threw in a copy of a 
Kansas paper containing some sort of an interview with Harvey, 
who had evidently fallen in with an enterprising reporter, tele- 
graphed on from Boston. Mrs. Cheyne's one word "hurry" 
was conveyed by the crews to the engineers at Nickerson, To- 
peka, and Marceline, where the grades are easy, and they 
brushed the Continent behind them. Towns and villages were 
close together now, and a man could feel here that he moved 
among people. Yet the speed was not enough for Mrs. Cheyne ; 
and the heat, the remorseless August heat, was making her 
giddy; the clock-hands would not move, and when, oh, when 
would they be in Chicago ? 

11. It is not true that, as they changed engines at Fort Madi- 
son Cheyne passed over to the Amalgamated Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers an endowment sufficient to enable them to 
fight him and his fellows on equal terms for evermore. He 
paid his obligations to engineers and firemen as he believed they 
deserved, and only his bank knows what he gave the crews who 
had sympathized with him. It is on record that the last crew 
took entire charge of switching operations at Sixteenth Street, 
because " she " was in a doze at last, and Heaven was to help 
anyone who bumped her. 
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12. " Pshaw ! " said the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe men, 
discussing life later, " we were n't runnin' for a record. Harvey 
Cheyne's wife, she were sick back, an' we didn't want to jounce 
her. Come to think of it, our runnin' time from San Diego to 
Chicago was 57.54. You can tell that to them Eastern way- 
trains. When we 're tryin' for a record, we '11 let you know." 

13. To the Western man (though this would not please either 
city) Chicago and Boston are cheek by jowl, and some railroads 
encourage the delusion. The Limited whirled the " Constance " 
into Buffalo and the arms of the New York Central & Hudson 
River (illustrious magnates with white whiskers and gold 
charms on their watch-chains boarded her here to talk a little 
business to Cheyne), who slid her gracefully into Albany, where 
the Boston & Albany completed the run from tide-water to tide- 
water — total time, eighty-seven hours and thirty-five minutes, 
or three days, fifteen hours and one-half. Harvey was waiting 
for them. 
........... 

14. After violent emotion most people and all boys demand 
food. They feasted the returned prodigal behind drawn cur- 
tains, cut off in their great happiness, while the trains roared in 
and out around them. Harvey ate, drank, and enlarged on his 
adventures, all in one breath ; and when he had a free hand his 
mother fondled it. His voice was thickened with living in 
the open, salt air; his palms were rough and hard, his wrists 
dotted with the marks of gurry-sores ; and a fine full flavor of 
codfish hung around rubber boots and blue jersey. 

15. The father, well used to judging men, looked at him keenly. 
He did not know what enduring harm the boy might have taken. 
Indeed, he caught himself thinking that he knew very little 
whatever of his son ; but he distinctly remembered an unsatis- 
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fied, dough-faced youth who took delight in " calling down the 
old man" and reducing his mother to tears — such a person 
as adds to the gaiety of public rooms and hotel piazzas, where 
the ingenuous young of the wealthy play with or revile the bell- 
boys. But this well-set-up fisher-youth did not wriggle, looked 
at him with eyes steady, clear, and unflinching, and spoke in a 
tone distinctly, even startlingly, respectful. There was that in 
his voice, too, which seemed to promise that the change might be 
permanent, and that the new Harvey had come to stay. 

Rudyard Kipling. 

LXII. A HISTORIC RUIN. 

1. I have taken a pleasant ride of sixty miles down the river 
in order to see the remains of Jamestown, the first English 
settlement in Virginia. 

2. The site is a handsome one. The river is three miles 
broad here, and on the opposite shore there is a fine range of 
hills. But I find no vestiges of the ancient town, except the 
remains of a church-steeple and a few grass-grown old tomb- 
stones. 

3. The ruined steeple is about thirty feet high, and is mantled 
to its very summit with ivy. It is difficult to look at this venera- 
ble object, surrounded as it is with these awful proofs of the 
mortality of man, without recalling the nobly solemn lines of 
Shakespeare : 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself — 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind. 
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4. Whence arises the irrepressible reverence and tender 
affection with which I look at this broken steeple? Is it that 
my soul, by a secret, subtle process, invests the moldering ruin 
with her own powers ? Whatever may be the cause, I feel my 
soul drawn forward, as by the cords of gentlest sympathy, and 
involuntarily open my lips to offer consolation to the ruinous 
pile. 

5. Where is the eager, anxious crowd which landed here in 
1607 ? I fancy that I can see their first cautious approach to 
the shore ; their vigilant eyes piercing the forest in every direc- 
tion, to detect the lurking Indian, with his tomahawk, bow and 
arrow. 

6. What an enterprise ! How full of the most fearful perils ! 
and yet how profitless to the daring men who personally under- 
took and achieved it ! Through what a series of the most spirit- 
chilling hardships had they to toil! How often did they cast 
their eyes to England in vain ! With what delusive hopes, day 
after day, did the little famished company strain their sight to 
catch the white sail that was to bring comfort and relief! But 
day after day the sun set, and darkness covered the earth, but 
no sail came. 

7. How often, while suffering hunger or sickness, did they 
think of London — her shops, her markets, her streets swarm- 
ing with gilded coaches, bustling hacks, and crowds of busy 
people ! 

8. But now — where are they all ? the little famished colony 
which landed here, and the great crowds of London — where 
are they ? Gone to that realm where earthly cares are unknown. 
Another generation succeeded Jamestown's colonists and Lon- 
don's inhabitants — a generation just as busy and as bustling 
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as that which fell before its successor sank also down into the 
same nothingness. Another and jet another billow of human 
life has rolled on, each emulating its predecessor in height; 
towering for the moment, and then breaking on the selfsame 
shore of death. 

9. It is curious to reflect what a nation, in the course of two 
hundred years, has sprung up and flourished from the feeble, 
sickly germ which was planted here ! Little did the short-sighted 
British government suspect the conflict which was to come, the 
convulsion by which the young colonies would tear themselves * 
from her and start into a political importance that would aston- 
ish the earth. 

10. Is it not strange that familiarly and universally as 
these things are known, yet each generation is as eager in the 
pursuit of its earthly objects, projects its plans on a scale as 
extensive and as laborious in their execution, with a spirit as 
ardent and unrelaxing as if this life and this world were to last 
forever ? It is, indeed, a most benevolent interposition of Provi- 
dence that these palpable and just views of the vanity of human 
life are not permitted entirely to crush the spirits and un- 
nerve the arm of industry. But at the same time, methinks, it 
would be wise in man to permit them to have, at least, so much 
weight with him as to prevent his total absorption by the things 
of this earth, and to point some of his thoughts and his exer- 
tions to a system of being far more permanent, exalted, and 
happy. Think not this reflection too solemn. It is irresistibly 
inspired by the objects around me ; and, as rarely as it occurs, 

it is most certainly and solemnly true. 

William Wirt. 
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"HYMN OF THE ALAMO."* 



The following poem is from the pen of Colonel R. M. Potter, first Sec- 
retary of the Navy of the Republic of Texas. 

1. Arise! man the wall — our clarion blast 

Now sounds its final reveille; 
This dawning morn must be the last 

Our fated band shall ever see. 
To life, but not to hope, farewell. 

Yon trumpet's clang and cannon's peal 

And storming shout and crash of steel 
Is ours, but not our country's knell. 

Welcome the Spartan's death — 
'T is no despairing strife ; 

We fall — we die, but our expiring breath 
Is freedom's breath of life. 

• 

2. "Here on this new Thermopylae 

Our monument shall tower on high, 
And Alamo hereafter be 

On bloodier fields the battle-cry." 
Thus Travis from the rampart cried; 

And when his warriors saw the foe 

Like whelming billows move below, — 
At once each dauntless heart replied: 

"Welcome the Spartan's death — 
'T is no despairing strife ; 

We fall, but our expiring breath 
Is freedom's breath of life." 

* In this battle TraviB had but 176 men, while Santa Anna had about 4000. "Dayy " Crock- 
ett, Bowie and Bonham were with Travis, also one white woman and child, a Mexican woman, 
and a negro. All except the last four were killed and burned In the Alamo. The Mexicans 
lost about 70 killed and 300 wounded. 
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3. They come — like autumn leaves they fall; 

Yet hordes on hordes they onward rush, 
With gory tramp they mount the wall, 

Till numbers the defenders crush: 
The last was felled the fight to gain. 

Well may the ruffians quake to tell 

How Travis and his hundred fell, 
Amid a thousand foemen slain. 

They died the Spartan's death, 
But not in hopeless strife: 

Like brothers died — and their expiring breath 

Was freedom's breath of life. 

R. M. Potter. 



LXIV. THE THIRTEEN COLONIES. 

1. The thirteen original colonies — " The Old Thirteen," as 
they were often called — were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. All the rest of the present States were 
made from these, or from territory added to these. The history 
of our country down to the Revolution is, therefore, the history 
of these thirteen colonies. 

2. Each of the thirteen had something peculiar in its history 
to distinguish it from the rest. To begin with, they were es- 
tablished by several different nations. Most of them were 
founded by Englishmen ; but New York and New Jersey were 
settled by the Dutch, and Delaware by the Swedes; while the 
Carolinas were first explored and named by a French colony. 

3. Most of them were founded by small parties of settlers, 
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among whom no great distinctions of rank existed. Two of 
them — Pennsylvania and Maryland — had each a single pro- 
prietor, who owned the whole soil. New York had its "pa- 
troons," or large landholders, with tenants under them. 

4. Most of them were founded by those who fled from relig- 
ious persecutions in Europe. Yet one of them — Rhode Island 
— was made up largely from those persecuted in another col- 
ony ; and another — Maryland — was founded by Roman Catho- 
lics. Some had charter governments, some had royal govern- 
ments without charters, and others were governed by the original 
proprietors, or those who represented them. 

5. They were all alike in some things, however much they 
differed in others. They all had something of local self-govern- 
ment; that is, each community, to a greater or less extent, made 
and administered its own laws. Moreover, they all became sub- 
ject to Great Britain at last, even if they had not been first 
settled by Englishmen. Finally, they all grew gradually discon- 
tented with the British Government, because they thought them- 
selves ill-treated. Thig discontent made them at last separate 
themselves from England, and form a complete union with one 
another. But this was not accomplished without a war — the 
war commonly called the American Revolution. 

6. When the troubles began, most of the people supposed 
themselves to be very loyal, and they were ready to shout, 
" God save King George ! " Even after they had raised armies, 
and had begun to fight, the Continental Congress said, "We 
have not raised armies with the ambitious design of separating 
from Great Britain and establishing independent States." 

7. They would have been perfectly satisfied to go on as they 
were, if the British Government had only treated them in a 
manner they thought just; that is, if Great Britain either had 
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not taxed them, or had let them send representatives to Parlia- 
ment in return for paying taxes. 

8. This wish was considered perfectly reasonable by many of 
the wisest Englishmen of the day. But King George III. and 
his advisers would not consent; and so they lost not only the 
opportunity of taxing the American colonies, but finally the 

colonies themselves. 

Thomas Wentwobth Higginson. 



LXV. THE LAUNCH OF THE SHIP. 

1. "Build me straight, O worthy Master! 

Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! " 

2. The merchant's word 
Delighted the Master heard ; 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 

Giveth grace unto every art. 

And with a voice that was full of glee, 

He answered, " Ere long we will launch 

A v.essel as goodly and strong and staunch 

As ever weathered a wintry sea ! " 

3. All is finished ! And at length 
Has come the bridal day 

Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 

With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched ; 
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And o'er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendors dight, 

The great sun rises to behold the sight 

4. The ocean old, 
Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 

Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest; 

And far and wide, 

With ceaseless flow, 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast 

5. He waits impatient for his bride. 
There she stands, 

With her foot upon the sands, 

Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In honor of her marriage-day ; 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 

Bound her like a veil descending, 

Ready to be 

The bride of the gray old sea. 

6. Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand; 

And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All around them and below, 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
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Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see! she stirs! 

She starts — she moves — she seems to feel 

The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean's arms! 

7. And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seemed to say, 
"Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray; 

» 

Take her to thy protecting arms r 

With all her youth and all her charms!" 

8. How beautiful she is! how fair 
She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care! 
Sail forth into the sea, O ship! 
Through wind and wave, right onward steer! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 
Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 

9. Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
—17 
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Who made each mast and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

10. Tear not each sudden sound and shock ; 
'Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 
"lis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale ! 
In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee : 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee — are all with thee! 

[From "The Building of the Ship."] H - W » LONGFELLOW. 



LXVI. ANTHONY'S ORATION OVER OESAR. 

All. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Antony^ Friends, Komans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Co?sar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 
For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men, — 
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Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 

But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransom did the general coffers fill ; 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor hath cried, Caesar hath wept ; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

• • # • • • • • • • • • 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
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Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar; 

I found it in his closet ; 't is his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament, — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue. 

• ••••••••• 

Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
'T is good you know not that you are his heirs; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it ? 

4 Citizen. Head the will ! we '11 hear it, Antony ! 
You shall read us the will ! Caesar's will ! 

Antony. Will you be patient ? Will you stay awhile ? 
I have o'ershot myself, to tell you of it 
I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar; I do fear it. 

4 Citizen. They were traitors! Honourable men! 

All. The will! the testament! 
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2 Citizen. They were villains, murtherers ! The will! 
Read the will ! 

Antony. You will compel me, then, to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 

All. Come down. 

Antony. ^Tay, press not so upon me; stand far off." 

All. Stand back! room! bear back! 

Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
'T was on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the ^Tervii. 
Look! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made; 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
And as he pluck' d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar follow'd it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov'd him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
Quite vanquish'd him: then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
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Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what ! weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? ' Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors. 

All Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill! Slay! 
Let not a traitor live ! 

Antony. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable. 

What private griefs they have, alas! I know not,. 

That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 

I am no orator, as Brutus is, 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me : but, were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Caesar that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

William Shakespeare. 
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EDWARD BULWEB. 



LXVI1. SURRENDER OF GRANADA. 



Edward Bulwee — Lord Lyttoh — ( 1803- 
1873) was born in Norfolk, England. He waa 
educated at Cambridge, and became noted as a 
writer and politician. He served in both bouses 
of Parliament, entering the Commons at the age 
of twenty-six. He was at first a member of the 
Reform party, but in later service he was of the 
conservative faith. His most popular works are: 
The Last Days of Pompeii, The Last of the 
Barons, Harold, Rienzi, and the drama of Riche- 
lieu. While by no means a brilliant or com- 
prehensive writer, his productions have much 
literary merit, and bid fair to retain their place 
in literature permanently. 



1. Day dawned upon Granada, and the beams of the winter 
sun, smiling away the clouds of the past night, played cheerily 
upon the murmuring waves of the Xenil and the Darro. Alone, 
upon a balcony, commanding a view of the beautiful landscape, 
stood Boabdil, the last of the Moorish kings. He had sought to 
bring to his aid all the lessons of the philosophy he had so 
ardently cultivated. 

2. " What are we," said the musing prince, " that we should 
fill the earth with ourselves — we kings? Earth resounds with 
the crash of my falling throne ; on the ear of races unborn the 
echo will live prolonged. But what have I lost ? Nothing that 
was necessary to my happiness, my repose: nothing save the 
source of all my wretchedness, the Marah of my life ! Shall 
I less enjoy heaven and earth, or thought and action, or man's 
more material luxuries of food and sleep — the common and 
cheap desires of all ? At the worst, I sink but to a level with 
chiefs and princes : I am but leveled with those whom the multi- 
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tude admire and envy. . . . But it is time to depart. 
So saying, he descended to the court, flung himself on his barb, 
and with a small and saddened train, passed through the gate 
which we yet survey, by a blackened and crumbling tower, over- 
grown with vines and ivy; thence, amid gardens, now apper- 
taining to the convent of the victor faith, he took his mournful 
and unnoticed way. 

3. When he came to the middle of the hill that rises above 
those gardens, the steel of the Spanish armor gleamed upon 
him, as the detachment sent to occupy the palace marched over 
the summit in steady order and profound silence. At the head 
of the vanguard rode, upon a snow-white palfrey, the Bishop 
of Avila, followed by a long train of barefooted monks. They 
halted as Boabdil approached, • and the grave bishop saluted 
him with the air of one who addressed an infidel and inferior. 
With the quick sense of dignity common to the great, and yet 
more to the fallen, Boabdil felt, but resented not, the pride of 
the ecclesiastic. "Go, Christian," said he mildly; "the gates 
of the Alhambra are open, and Allah has bestowed the palace 
and the city upon your king; may his virtues atone the faults 
of Boabdil ! " So saying, and waiting no answer, he rode on, 
without looking to the right or the left. The Spaniards also 
pursued their way. 

4. The sun had fairly risen above the mountains, when Boab- 
dil and his train beheld, from the eminence on which they were, 
the whole armament of Spain ; and, at the same moment, louder 
than the tramp of horse or the clash of arms, was heard dis- 
tinctly the solemn chant of the Te Deum, which preceded the 
blaze of the unfurled and lofty standards. Boabdil, himself 
still silent, heard the groans and acclamations of his train ; he 
turned to cheer or chide them, and then saw, from his own watch- 
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tower, with the sun shining full upon its pure and dazzling sur- 
face, the silver cross of Spain. His Alhambra was already in 
the hands of the foe; while beside that badge of the holy war 
waved the gay and flaunting flag of St. Jago, the canonized 
Mars of the chivalry of Spain. At that sight, the king's voice 
died within him ; he gave the rein to his barb, impatient to close 
the fatal ceremonial, and slacked not his speed till almost within 
bowshot of the first rank of the army. 

5. Never had Christian war assumed a more splendid and 
imposing aspect. Far as the eye could reach extended the glit- 
tering and gorgeous lines of that goodly power, bristling with 
sunlighted spears and blazoned banners; while beside mur- 
mured and glowed and danced the silver and laughing Xenil, 
careless what lord should possess, for his little day, the banks 
that bloomed by its everlasting course. By a small mosque 
halted the flower of the army. Surrounded by the arch-priests 
of that mighty hierarchy, the peers and princes of a court that 
rivaled the Roland of Charlemagne, was seen the kingly form of 
Ferdinand himself, with Isabel at his right hand, and the high- 
born dames of Spain, relieving, with their gay colors and spark- 
ling gems, the sterner splendor of the crested helmet and pol- 
ished mail. Within sight of the royal group, Boabdil halted, 
composed his aspect so as best to conceal his soul, and a little 
in advance of his scanty train, but never in mien and majesty 
more a king, the son of Abdallah met his haughty conqueror. 

6. At the sight of his princely countenance and golden hair, 
his comely and commanding beauty, made more touching by 
youth, a thrill of compassionate admiration ran through that 
assembly of the brave and fair. Ferdinand and Isabel slowly 
advanced to meet their late rival, — their new subject; and as 
Boabdil would have dismounted, the Spanish king placed his 
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hand upon his shoulder. " Brother and prince," said he, " for- 
get thy sorrows ; and may our friendship hereafter console thee 
for reverses against which thou hast contended as a hero and a 
king ; resisting man, but resigned at length to God." 

7. Boabdil did not affect to return this bitter, but uninten- 
tional mockery of compliment. He bowed his head, and re- 
mained a moment silent ; then, motioning to his .train, four of 
his officers approached, and kneeling beside Ferdinand, prof- 
fered to him, upon a silver buckler, the keys of the city. " O 
king!" then said Boabdil, "accept the keys of the last hold 
which has resisted the arms of Spain! The empire of the 
Moslem is no more. Thine are the city and .the people of 
Granada; yielding to thy prowess, they yet confide in thy 
mercy." " They do well," said the king ; " our promises shall 
not be broken. But since we know the gallantry of Moorish 
cavaliers, not to us but to gentler hands shall the keys of 
Granada be surrendered." 

8. Thus saying, Ferdinand gave the keys to Isabel, who would 
have addressed some soothing flatteries to Boabdil, but the 
emotion and excitement were too much for her compassionate 
heart, heroine and queen though she was ; and when she lifted 
her eyes upon the calm and pale features of the fallen monarch, 
the tears gushed from them irresistibly, and her voice died in 
murmurs. A faint flush overspread the features of Boabdil, 
and there was a momentary pause of embarrassment, which 
the Moor was the first to break. 

9. " Fair queen," said he, with mournful and pathetic dig- 
nity, "thou canst read the heart that thy generous sympathy 
touches and subdues ; this is my last, but not least glorious con- 
quest. But I detain ye ; let not my aspect cloud your triumph. 
Suffer me to say farewell." "Farewell, my brother," replied 
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Ferdinand, "and may fair fortune go with you! Forget the 
past ! " Boabdil smiled bitterly, saluted the royal pair with 
profound respect and silent reverence, and rode slowly on, 
leaving the army below, as he ascended the path that led to his 
new principality beyond the Alpuxarras. As the trees snatched 
the Moorish cavalcade from the view of the king, Ferdinand 
ordered the army to recommence its march, and trumpet and 
cymbal presently sent their music to the ear of the Moslem. 

10. Boabdil spurred on at full speed, till his panting charger 
halted at the little village where his mother, his slaves, and 
his faithful wife, Armine (sent on before), awaited him. Join- 
ing these, he proceeded without delay upon his melancholy path. 
They ascended that eminence, which is the pass into the Alpu- 
xarras. From its height, the vale, the rivers, the spires, and the 
towers of Granada broke gloriously upon the view of the little 
band. They halted mechanically and abruptly ; every eye was 
turned to the beloved scene. The proud shame of baffled war- 
riors, the tender memories of home, of childhood, of fatherland, 
swelled every heart and gushed from every eye. 

11. Suddenly, the distant boom of artillery broke from the 
citadel, and rolled along the sunlighted valley and crystal river. 
An universal wail burst from the exiles ; it smote, it overpow- 
ered the heart of the ill-starred king, in vain seeking to wrap 
himself in the Eastern pride, or stoical philosophy. The tears 
gushed from his eyes, and he covered his face with his hands. 
The band wound slowly on through the solitary defiles ; and that 
place, where the king wept at the last view of his lost empire, 
is still called The Last Sigh of the Mooe. 

BULWEB. 
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LXVIII. THE GOLDEN MILESTONE. 

In the forum at Home was erected a golden milestone, regarded as the 
exact center of the Roman Empire. All the distances on the great highways 
going out to every quarter of the empire were measured from this golden 
milestone. Longfellow's use of this for a figure in our lives is a beautiful 
poetic idea. 

1. Leafless are the trees; their purple branches 
Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral, 

Rising silent 
In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. 

2. From the hundred chimneys of the village, 
Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 

Smoky columns 
Tower aloft into the air of amber. 

3. At the window winks the flickering firelight; 
Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer, 

Social watch-fires 
Answering one another through the darkness. 

4. On the hearth the lighted logs are glowing, 
And like Ariel in the cloven pine-tree 

For its freedom 
Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 

5. By the fireside there are old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 

Asking sadly 
Of the Past what it can ne'er restore them. 
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6. By the fireside there are youthful dreamers, 
Building castles fair, with stately stairways, 

Asking blindly 
Of the Future what it cannot give them. 

7. By the fireside tragedies are acted 

In whose scenes appear two actors only, 

Wife and husband, 
And above them God the sole spectator. 

8. By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 
Wives and children, with fair, thoughtful faces, 

Waiting, watching 
For a well-known footstep in the passage. 

9. Each man's chimney is his Golden Milestone; 
Is the central point, from which he measures 

Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around him. 

10. In his farthest wanderings still he sees it ; 
Hears the talking flame, the answering night-wind, 

As he heard them 
When he sat with those who were, but are not 

11. Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 
Nor the march of the encroaching city, 

Drives an exile 
From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 
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LXIX. SILAS FINDS HIS TREASURE. 

Silas Marner is described, in the story of the same name, as a weaver 
who lived alone in a cottage situated in a retired place. He was of a 
simple nature, and his trust in God and man had been shaken by treachery 
and wrong. His only delight was in counting over in the evenings his 
little hoard of gold, the fruits of his earnings. This gold had been stolen 
from its hiding-place a short time before the occurrence of the event which 
is here related. 

The mother perishes in the snow near Silas's cottage, but the little child 
creeps in at the open door, and is saved to grow up and become the comfort 
of his lonely life. 

1. In the evening twilight, and later, whenever the night 
was not dark, Silas looked out on that narrow prospect round 
the stone-pits, listening and gazing, not with hope, but with 
mere yearning and unrest. This morning he had been told by 
some of his neighbors that it was New- Year's eve, and that he 
must sit up and hear the old year rung out and the new rung in, 
because that was good luck, and might bring his money back 
again. 

2. Since the on-coming of twilight he had opened his door 
again and again, though only to shut it immediately at seeing 
all distance veiled by the falling snow. But the last time he 
opened it the snow had ceased, and the clouds were parting here 
and there. lie stood and listened, and gazed for a long while ; — 
there was really something on the road coming toward him then, 
but he caught no sign of it; and the stillness and the wide, 
trackless snow seemed to narrow his solitude, and touched his 
yearning with the chill of despair. 

3. He went in again, and put his right hand on the latch of 
the door to close it; — but he did not close it; he was arrested, 
as he had been already since his loss, by the invisible wand of 
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catalepsy, and stood like a graven image, with wide but sightless 
eyes, holding open his door, powerless to resist either the good 
or evil that might enter there. 

4. When Marner's sensibility returned, he continued the ac- 
tion which had been arrested, and closed his door, unaware of 
the chasm in his consciousness, unaware of any intermediate 
change, except that the light had grown dim, and that he was 
chilled and faint. He thought he had been too long standing at 
the door and looking out. 

5. Turning toward the hearth, where the two logs had fallen 
apart, and sent forth only a red uncertain glimmer, he seated 
himself in his fireside chair, and was stooping to push the logs 
together, when, to his blurred vision, it seemed as if there was 
gold on the floor in front of the hearth : gold — his own gold — 
brought back to him as mysteriously as it had been taken away ! 
He felt his heart begin to beat violently, and for a few moments 
he was unable to stretch out his hand and grasp the restored 
treasure. 

6. The heap of gold seemed to glow and get larger beneath 
his agitated gaze. He leaned forward at last, and stretched 
forth his hand; but instead of the hard coin, with the familiar, 
resisting outline, his fingers encountered soft, warm curls. In 
utter amazement, Silas fell on his knees and bent his head low 
to examine the marvel : it was a sleeping child, — a round, fair 
thing, with soft, yellow rings all over its head. 

7. Could this be his little sister come back to him in a dream, 
— his little sister whom he had carried about in his arms for a 
year before she died, when he was a small boy without shoes or 
stockings ? That was the first thought that darted across Silas's 
blank wonderment. Was it a dream? 
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8. He rose to his feet again, pushed his logs together, and, 
throwing on some dried leaves and sticks, raised a flame; but 
the flame did not disperse the vision, — it only lit up more dis- 
tinctly the little round form of the child and its shabby clothing. 
It was very much like his little sister. Silas sunk into his chair 
powerless, under the double presence of an inexplicable surprise 
and a hurrying influx of memories. How and when had the 
child come in without his knowledge ? He had never been be- 
yond the door. 

9. But there was a cry on the hearth : the child had awaked, 
and Marner stooped to lift it on his knee. It clung round his 
neck, and burst louder and louder into that mingling of in- 
articulate cries with " mammy " by which little children express 
the bewilderment of waking. Silas pressed it to him, and almost 
unconsciously uttered sounds of hushing tenderness, while he 
bethought himself that some of his porridge, which had got cool 
by the dying fire, would do to feed the child with, if it were 
only warmed up a little. 

10. He had plenty to do through the next hour. The porridge, 
sweetened with some dry brown sugar from an old store which 
he had refrained from using for himself, stopped the cries of 
the little one, and made her lift her blue eyes with a wide quiet 
gaze at Silas, as he put the spoon into her mouth. Presently 
she slipped from his knee and began to toddle about, but with a 
pretty stagger that made Silas jump up and follow her lest she 
should fall against anything that Would hurt her. But she only 
fell in a sitting posture on the ground, and began to pull at her 
boots, looking up at him with a crying face, as if the boots 
hurt her. 

11. He took her on his knee again, but it was some time be- 
fore it occurred to Silas's dull bachelor mind that the wet boots 
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were the grievance, pressing on her warm ankles. He got them 
off with difficulty, and baby was at once happily occupied with 
the primary mystery of her own toes, inviting Silas, with much 
chuckling, to consider the mystery too. 

12. But the wet boots had at last suggested to Silas that the 
child had been walking on the snow, and this roused him from 
his entire oblivion of any ordinary means by which it could 
have entered or been brought into his house. Under the prompt- 
ing of this new idea, and without waiting to form conjectures, 
he raised the child in his arms and went to the door. 

13. As soon as he had opened it there was the cry of 

" Mammy ! " again, which Silas had not heard since the child's 

first hungry waking. Bending forward, he could just discern 

the marks made by the little feet on the virgin snow, and he 

followed their track to the furze-bushes. " Mammy ! " the little 

one cried again and again, stretching itself forward so as almost 

to escape from Silas's arms, before he himself was aware that 

there was something more than the bush before him, — that 

there was a human body, with the head sunk low in the furze, 

and half covered with the shaken snow. ! 

George Eliot. ! 



LXX. ABSALOM. 

1. The waters slept. Night's silvery veil hung low 
On Jordan's bosom, and the eddies curled 
Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still, 
Unbroken beating of the sleeper's pulse. 
The reeds bent down the stream ; the willow leaves, 
With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, 
Forgot the lifting winds ; and the long stems, 
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Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse, 
Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way, 
And leaned in graceful attitudes to rest. 
How strikingly the course of nature tells, 
By its light heed of human suffering, 
That it was fashioned for a happier world ! 

2. King David's limbs were weary. He had fled 
From far Jerusalem; and now he stood, 
With his faint people, for a little rest 
Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 
Of morn was stirring, and he bared his brow 
To its refreshing breath; for he had worn 
The mourner's covering, and he had not felt 
That he could see his people until now. 
They gathered round him on the fresh green bank, 
And spoke their kindly words ; and as the sun , 
Rose up in heaven, he knelt among them there, 
And bowed his head upon his hands to pray. 
Oh, when the heart is full — when bitter thoughts 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance, 
And the poor, common words of courtesy 
Are such an empty mockery — how much 
The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer ! 
lie prayed for Israel ; and his voice went up 
Strongly and fervently. He prayed for those 
Whose love had been his shield ; and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous. But oh ! for Absalom — 
For his estranged, misguided Absalom — 
The proud, bright being who had burst away 
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In all his princely beauty, to defy 

The heart that cherished him — for him he poured, 

In agony that would not be controlled, 

Strong supplication, and forgave him there, 

Before his God, for his deep sinfulness. 



3. The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Was straightened for the grave ; and as the folds 
Sunk to the still proportions, they betrayed 
The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 
His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 
Were floating round the tassels as they swayed 
To the admitted air, as glossy now 
As when, in hours of gentle dalliance, bathing 
The snowy fingers of Judea's daughters. 
His helm was at his feet ; his banner, soiled 
With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid, 
Reversed, beside him; and the jeweled hilt, 
Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade, 
Rested, like mockery, on his covered brow. 
The soldiers of the King trod to and fro, 
Clad in the garb of battle; and their chief, 
The mighty Joab, stood beside the bier, 
And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly, 
As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 
A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade 
As if a trumpet rang ; but the bent form 
Of David entered, and he gave command, 
In a low tone, to his few followers, 
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And left him with his dead. The King stood still 
Till the last echo died ; then, throwing off 
The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child ; 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of woe : 

4. "Alas, my noble boy, that thou shouldst die ! 

Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair! 
That Death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 

My proud boy, Absalom? 

5. " Cold is thy brow, my son, and I am chill 

As to my bosom I have tried to press thee! 
How I was wont to feel my pulses thrill, 

Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet ( My father ! } from these dumb 

And cold lips, Absalom ! 

6. " But death is on thee. I shall hear the gush 

Of music, and the voices of the young; 
And life will pass me in the mantling blush, 

And the dark tresses to the soft winds flung — 
But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shalt come 

To meet me, Absalom! 

7. " And oh ! when I am stricken, and my heart, 

Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken, 
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How will its love for thee, as I depart, 

Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token ! 

It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom ! 

8. " And now, farewell ! 'T is hard to give thee up, 

With death so like a gentle slumber on thee; 
And thy dark sin ! Oh, I could drink the cup, 

If from this woe its bitterness had won thee. 
May God have called thee, like a wanderer, home, 

My lost boy, Absalom ! " 

9. He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child; then, giving him 

. A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 

His hands convulsively, as if in prayer; 

And, as if strength were given him of God, 

He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 

Firmly and decently, and left him there, 

As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 

N. P. Willis. 



LXXI. THE GREENHOUSE PHILOSOPHER. 

1. Old Israel Goodman, living alone among his flowers, was 
one of those strange characters sometimes found in a new com- 
munity, concerning whose antecedents and history curiosity does 
not often make inquiry. For a number of years " Uncle Israel/' 
as he was generally called, had carried on a small business as a 
florist, and since he contracted no debts and otherwise demeaned 
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himself as a law-abiding citizen should, he was not disturbed, 
save as people came to him to buy of his flowers. 

2. Years of seclusion had resulted in producing in him an 
unruffled tranquillity, a taciturnity not easily penetrated by 
strangers, and a philosophy which generally found expression 
in apothegms, if it found expression at all. 

Though Madge and Agnes had been often to old Israel's for 
flowers, they had never succeeded in getting him to talk much 
with them. This time Madge was bent on satisfying her curios- 
ity. So, when the flowers had been selected and cut, and the 
little old man in blue overalls had been told for whom they 
were getting them, they were astonished to find that he would 
take no pay for them ; and this gave Madge a chance to engage 
him in conversation. 

3. " You might as well take the money," she persisted. 
"No, no; money is good pay for flowers for rich men's 

parties, but not for a poor widow's cheer," said he, shaking his 
head. 

" But you 're not rich, and you work so hard," insisted Madge, 
holding out a bill toward him. 

" It 's no temptation, Miss. Put it up, and take it along with 
the flowers to Mrs. Harris. No ; I 'm not rich, thank the Lord. 
Riches are dangerous. They 're like the arc light that attracts 
by its dazzling brightness the poor little bugs, only to bring de- 
struction." 

4. "But, isn't poverty to be equally avoided?" suggested 
Madge, seeking to draw him out. 

"Poverty is the training-school of all the virtues," he an- 
swered, again shaking his head. 

" One can't well be contented with poverty, though," urged 
Madge, still seeking to draw him further into argument. 
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5. " Contentment, young woman, is the knowing how to coin 
adversity into a fair counterfeit of prosperity and making it 
pass current with one's self," he replied, clipping the dead 
leaves from a plant, and still declining to accept the money. 
Then, musing to himself for a moment, he said : 

" No, I don't like that definition ; it sounds like a cheat, as 
counterfeiting usually is ; say, rather, that contentment is being 
at peace with God: that's better — peace with God." 

"What is happiness, then?" inquired Madge. 

6. " Some think it is whatever is the greatest pleasure with the 
least trouble to themselves. But pleasure is like the perfume of 
this rose, — very grateful to our senses while it lasts ; yet are we 
not sad even while smelling it to think it 's so soon to be gone ? 
No ; don't live for mere pleasure alone." 

" What, then, should one live for ? " 

" Live for the good of others. Such a life is like a beautiful 
plant: its seed is love; its soil is the Kingdom of God; its 
flower, charity; its fruit, eternal life." 

7. " That 's very beautiful ; but should we not seek our own 
tranquillity first ? " 

" No, except as it comes through doing good for others. That 

was the mistake of my life, and I realize it now. Self -sacrifice 

is the Divine law. We can't withdraw from the world and at 

the same time give to it what God requires of every human 

being." 

William Cabey Campbell. 



The heart resembles the ocean; 

Has storm, and ebb and flow; 
And many a beautiful pearl lies 

Hid in its depths below. 



Heine. 
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LXXII. PORTRAIT OF WALTER VAN TWILLER. 

1. The renowned Walter van Twiller was descended from a 
long line of Dutch burgomasters, who had successively dozed 
away their lives and grown fat upon the bench of magistracy in 
Rotterdam, and who had comported themselves with such sin- 
gular wisdom and propriety that they were never either heard 
or talked of, which, next to being universally applauded, should 
be the object of ambition of all magistrates and rulers. 

2. There are two opposite ways by which some men make a 
figure in the world : one by talking faster than they think, and 
the other by holding their tongues and not thinking at all. By 
the first, many a smatterer acquires the reputation of a man of 
quick parts ; by the other, many a dunderpate, like the owl, the 
stupidest of birds, comes to be considered the very type of 
wisdom. 

3. This, by the way, is a casual remark, which I would not 
for the universe have it thought I apply to Governor van Twiller. 
It is true he was a man shut up within himself, like an oyster, 
and rarely spoke except in monosyllables; but then it was al- 
lowed he seldom said a foolish thing. So invincible was his 
gravity, that he was never known to laugh, or even to smile, 
through the whole course of a long and prosperous life. 

4. Nay, if a joke was uttered in his presence that set light- 
minded hearers in a roar, it was observed to throw him into a 
state of perplexity. Sometimes he would deign to inquire into 
the matter, and when, after much explanation, the joke was 
made as plain as a pikestaff, he would continue to smoke his pipe 
in silence, and at length, knocking out the ashes, would exclaim, 
" Well ! I see nothing in all that to laugh about ! " 
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5. The person of this illustrious old gentleman was formed 
as though it had been molded by the hands of some cunning 
Dutch statuary as a model of majesty and lordly grandeur. 
He was exactly five feet six inches in height, and six feet five 
inches in circumference. 

6. His head was a perfect sphere, and of such stupendous 
dimensions that Dame Nature, with all her sex's ingenuity, 
would have been puzzled to construct a neck capable of support- 
ing it; wherefore she wisely declined the attempt, and settled 
it firmly on the top of his backbone, just between the shoulders. 

7. His body was oblong, and particularly capacious at the 
bottom, which was wisely ordered by Providence, seeing that 
he was a man of sedentary habits, and very averse to the idle 
labor of walking. His legs were short, but sturdy in proportion 
to the weight they had t to sustain, so that when erect he had not 
a little the appearance of a beer barrel on skids. 

8. His face — that infallible index of his mind — presented 
a vast expanse, unfurrowed by any of those lines and angles 
which disfigure the human countenance with what is termed 
expression. Two small gray eyes twinkled feebly in the midst, 
like two stars of lesser magnitude in a hazy firmament, and his 
full-fed cheeks, which seemed to have taken toll of everything 
that went into his mouth, were curiously mottled and streaked 
with dusky red, like a Spitzenburg apple. 

9. His habits were as regular as his person. He daily took 
his four stated meals, appropriating exactly an hour to each; 
he smoked and doubted eight hours ; and he slept the remain- 
ing twelve of the four and twenty. Such was the renowned 
Walter van Twiller — a true philosopher, for his mind was 
either elevated above or tranquilly settled below the cares and 
perplexities of this world. 
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10. He had lived in it for years without feeling the least cu- 
riosity to know whether the sun revolved round it or it round 
the sun ; and he had watched for at least half a century the 
smoke curling from his pipe to the ceiling without once troub- 
ling his head with any of those numerous theories hy which a 
philosopher would have perplexed his brain in accounting for 
its rising above the surrounding atmosphere. 

Washington Ibvisq. 



LXXIII. THE CLOUDS. 

John Buskin (1310-1900) was bom in Lon- 
don, and educated at Oxford. He was a man 
of instinctive artistic tastes, and has done more 
than any other one man to foster modern art. 
Ruskin may be called a realist in art, and his 
system of art development is founded upon the 
notions of discovering and presenting the beauty 
that is, not the ideal beauty that may only be 
dreamed of. Ruskin was an ardent student of 
social problems, and a broad Christian socialism 
infused itself into his teachings. His influence 
upon bis age was uplifting and sympathetic. His 
best-known writings are: Modern Painters, 
Stones of Venice, and Crown of Wild Olives. 



1. It is a strange thing how little, in general, people know 
about the sky. It is the part of creation in which Nature has 
done more for the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and 
evident purpose of talking to him and teaching him, than in 
any other of her works, and it is just the part in which we 
least attend to her. 

2. There are not many of her other works in which some 
more material or essential purpose than the mere pleasing of 
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man is not answered by every part of their organization ; but 
every essential purpose of the sky might, so far as we know, be 
answered if, once in three days or thereabouts, a great, ugly, 
black rain-cloud were brought up over the blue, and everything 
well watered, and so all left blue again till next time, with, 
perhaps, a film of morning and evening mist for dew. 

3. And, instead of this, there is not a moment of any day of 
our lives when nature is not producing scene after scene, pic- 
ture after picture, glory after glory, and working still upon such 
exquisite and constant principles of the most perfect beauty, 
that it is quite certain that it is all done for us, and intended 
for our perpetual pleasure. And every man, wherever placed, 
however far from other sources of interest or of beauty, has this 
doing for him constantly. 

4. The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen and known but 
by few; it is not intended that man should live always in the 
midst of them ; he injures them by his presence ; he ceases to 
feel them if he be always with them. But the sky is for all ; 
bright as it is, it is not " too bright nor good for human nature's 
daily food " ; it is fitted, in all its functions, for the perpetual 
comfort and exalting of the heart ; for soothing it, and purify- 
ing it from its dross and dust. 

5. Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, sometimes aw- 
ful ; never the same for two moments together ; almost human 
in its passions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine 
in its infinity, its appeal to what is immortal in us is as distinct 
as its ministry of chastisement or of blessing to what is mortal 
is essential. 

6. And yet we neVer attend to it ; we never make it a subject 
of thought, but as it has to do with our animal sensations ; we 
look upon all by which it speaks to us more clearly than to 
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brutes, upon all which bears witness to the intention of the Su- 
preme, that we are to receive more from the covering vault than 
the light and the dew, which we share with the weed and the 
worm, only as a succession of meaningless and monotonous ac- 
cidents, too common and too vain to be worthy of a moment of 
watchfulness, or a glance of admiration. 

7. If, in bur moments of utter idleness and insipidity, we 
turn to the sky as a last resource, which of its phenomena do we 
speak of ? One says it has been wet ; and another, it has been 
windy ; and another, it has been warm. Who, among the whole 
chattering crowd, can tell me of the forms and precipices of the 
chain of tall white mountains that gilded the horizon at noon 
yesterday? who saw the narrow sunbeam that came out of 
the south, and smote upon their summits, until they melted and 
moldered away in a dust of blue rain? who saw the dance of 
the dead clouds, when the sunlight left them last night, and the 
west wind blew them before it like withered leaves? 

8. All has passed unregretted or unseen; or, if the apathy 
be ever shaken off, even for an instant, it is only by what is 
gross or what is extraordinary. And yet it is not in the broad 
and fierce manifestations of the elemental energies, not in the 
clash of the hail nor the drift of the whirlwind, that the highest 
characters of the sublime are developed. God is not in the earth- 
quake, nor in the fire, but in the still, small voice. They are but 
the blunt and the low faculties of our nature which can only be 
addressed through lampblack and lightning. 

9. It is in quiet and subdued passages of unobtrusive majesty ; 
the deep, and the calm, and the perpetual ; that which must be 
sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is understood ; things which 
the angels work out for us daily, and yet vary eternally ; which 
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are never wanting and never repeated; which are to be found 

always, yet each found but once — it is through these that the 

lesson of devotion is chiefly taught, and the blessing of beauty 

given. 

John Ruskin. 



LXXIV. NIAGARA FALLS. 

.1. How many cataracts does the habitual tourist visit at 
which the waters fail him ! But at Niagara the waters never 
fail. There it thunders over its ledge in a volume that never 
ceases, and is never diminished; — as it has done from times 
previous to the life of man, and as it will do till tens of thou- 
sands of years shall see the rocky bed of the river worn away, 
back to the upper lake. 

2. This stream divides Canada from the States ; • the western 
or farthermost bank belonging to the British Crown, and the 
eastern or nearer bank being in the State of New York. 

3. The falls are, as I have said, made by a sudden breach in 
the level of the river. All cataracts are, I presume, made by 
such breaches; but generally the waters do not fall precip- 
itously as they do at Niagara; and never elsewhere, as far as 
the world yet knows, has a breach so sudden been made in a 
river carrying in its channel 'such, or any approach to such, a 
body of water. 

4. Up above the falls, for more than a mile, the waters leap 
and burst over the rapids, as though conscious of the destiny 
that awaits them. Here the river is very broad and compara- 
tively shallow ; but from shore to shore it frets itself into little 
torrents, and begins to assume the majesty of its power. 

5. Looking at it even here, in the expanse which forms itself 
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over the greater fall, one feels sure that no strongest swimmer 
could have a chance of saving himself, if fate had cast him in 
among even those petty whirlpools. The waters, though so 
broken in their descent, are deliciously green. This color, as 
seen early in the morning, or just as the sun has set, is so bright 
as to give to the place one of its chiefest charms. 

6. This will be best seen from the further end of the island, — 
Goat Island, as it is called, which, as the reader will under- 
stand, divides the river immediately above the falls. Indeed, the 
island is a part of that precipitously broken ledge over which 
the river tumbles ; and no doubt in process of time will be worn 
away and covered with water. The time, however, will be very 
long. In the meanwhile, it is perhaps a mile round, and is cov- 
ered thickly with timber. 

7. At the upper end of the island the waters are divided, 
and, coming down in two courses, each over its own rapids, form 
two separate falls. The bridge by which the island is reached 
is a hundred yards or more above the smaller fall. 

8. We will go at once on to the glory, and the thunder, and 
the majesty, and the wrath of the larger fall. Advancing be- 
yond the path leading down to the lesser fall, we come to that 
point of the island at which the waters of the main river begin 
to descend. From hence, across to the Canadian side, the cat- 
aract continues itself in one unabated line. But the line is very 
far from being direct or straight. 

9. After stretching for some little way from the shore to a 
point in the river which is reached by a wooden bridge, at the 
end of which stands a tower upon the rock, — after stretching 
to this, the line of the ledge bends inward against the floods, — 
in, and in, and in, till one is led to think that the depth of that 
horseshoe is immeasurable. 
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10. Go down to the end of that wooden bridge, seat yourself 
on the rail, and there sit still till all the outer world is lost to 
you. There is no grander spot about Niagara than this. The 
waters are absolutely around you. If you have that power of 
eye, — control, — which is so necessary to the full enjoyment of 
scenery, you will see nothing but the water. 

11. You will certainly hear nothing else; and the sound, I 
beg you to remember, is not an ear-cracking, agonizing crash 
and clang of noises, but is melodious and soft withal, though 
loud as thunder. It fills your ears, and, as it were, envelops 
them; but at the same time you can speak to your neighbor 
without an effort. But, at this place and in these moments, the 
less of speaking, I should say, the better. 

12. There is no grander spot than this. Here, seated on the 
rail of the bridge, you will not see the whole depth of the fall. 
In looking at the grandest works of nature, and of art, too, I 
fancy it is never well to see all. There should be something 
left to the imagination. 

13. It is glorious to watch the waters in their first curve over 
the rocks. They come green as a bank of emeralds, but with a 
fitful, flying color, as though conscious that in one moment they 
would be dashed into spray and rise into air, pale as driven 
snow. 

14. The vapor .rises high into the air, and is gathered there, 
visible always as a permanent white cloud over the cataract; 
but the bulk of the spray which fills the lower hollow of that 
horseshoe is like a tumult of snow. This you will not fully 
see from your seat on the rail. The head of it rises ever and 
anon out of the caldron below, but the caldron itself will be in- 
visible. It is ever so far down — far as your own imagination 
can sink it. 
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15. But your eyes will rest full upon the curve of the waters. 
The shape at which you will be looking is that of a horseshoe, 
but of a horseshoe miraculously deep from toe to heel ; and this 
depth becomes greater as you sit there. That which was at first 
only great and beautiful, becomes gigantic and sublime, till the 
mind is at a loss to find an epithet for its own use. 

16. To realize Niagara, you must sit there till you see nothing 
else than that which you have come to see. You will hear 
nothing else, and think of nothing else. At length you will be 
at one with the tumbling river before you. Tou will find your- 
self among the waters as though you belonged to them. 

17. The cool, liquid gre^n will run through your veins, and 

the voice of the cataract will be the expression of your own 

heart. You will fall as the bright waters fall, rushing down into 

your new world with no hesitation and with no dismay; and 

you will rise again as the spray rises, bright, beautiful, and pure. 

Then you will flow away in your own course to the unbounded, 

distant, and eternal ocean. 

Anthony Tbollope. 



LXXV. GREEN THINGS GROWING. 

Oh ! the green things growing ! the green things growing ! 
The fresh, sweet smell of the green things growing ! 
I would like to live, whether I laugh or grieve, 
To watch the happy life of the green things growing. 

Oh ! the fluttering and pattering of the green things growing ! 

Talking each to each when no man 's knowing, 

In the wonderful light of the weird moonlight, 

Or the gray dreamy dawn when the cocks are crowing. 
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I love, I love them so, the green things growing ! 
And I think that they love me without false showing ; 
For by many a tender touch they comfort me so much, 
With the mute, mute comfort of green things growing. - 

Anonymous. 



LXXVI. RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 

1. Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

2. King out the old, ring in the new, 

Eing, happy bells, across the snow;. 
The year is going, let him go ; 
King out the false, ring in the true. 

3. King out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more; 
King out the feud of rich and poor, 
King in redress to all mankind. 

4. King out the slowly dying cause, 

The ancient forms of party strife ; 
King in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

5. Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the time; 

Ring out, ring out, my mournful rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 
—19 
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6. King out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 
King in the love of truth and right, 
King in the common love of good. 

7. King out old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
King out the thousand wars of old, 
King in the thousand years of peace. 

8. King in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Alfred Tennyson. 



LXXVII. THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 

1. This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 

And coral reefs He bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 

2. Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
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As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 

3. Tear after year beheld the silent toil 

That .spread his lustrous coil; .." . 

Still, as the spiral grew, * 

He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 

4. Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings : 

5. Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

• As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea ! 

Oliveb Wendell Holmes. 
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EXTRACT FROM "THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE." 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774). The name 
of Oliver Goldsmith will always live in litera- 
ture, whether he be called a poet, or dramatist, or 
novelist, or humorist For he was all of these. 
Humor is a feature of almost all he wrote. 
His two dramas, The Oood-Hatured Man and 
She Stoops to Conquer, are of enduring merit as 
humorous productions. His Vicar of "Wakefield 
has entertained one generation after another, 
His beautiful poem, The Traveler, and the bet- 
ter-known poem, The Deserted Village, give him 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. high rank as a poet As a man Goldsmith was 

of peculiar character. He was a student in the 
Dublin University, when young, but he would not apply himself to his 
studies. But his Irish wit (he was a native of Ireland) and his sympathetic 
nature made him a man beloved of his fellow-men. There was in all he wrote 
a note of cheer and an appreciation of the finer qualities of human character. 

1. Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from helow: 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung; 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young; 
The noisy geese .that gabbled o'er the pool ; 

The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice that bayed the whispering wind; 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; — 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

2. But now the sounds of population fail ; 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
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No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled — 
All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 
She, wretched matron, forced in age for bread 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn ; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

3. Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place; 
Unskillful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire and talked the night away, 
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Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

4. Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he pr&yed and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

5. Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

6. At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained .to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

E'en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good man's smile. 
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His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed ; 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven : 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Outer Gold smith. 




LXXIX. GETTING THE RIGHT START. 



Johiah Gilbert Holland ( 1819-1881 ) , editor, 
novelist, poet, and doctor of medicine, was the 
first editor of Bcribner's Magazine, which was es- 
tablished in 1870. Previous to this he had been 
connected with the Springfield (Mass.) Republi- 
can. He was a man of broad intelligence and 
intense sympathy. While not a great master in 
literature, his works have much merit. Among 
them are Bay Path, Miss Gilbert's Career, Arthur 
Bonnina&tle, and Bevenoaks, in fiction; Bitter- 
Sweet and Kathrina, in poetry; and Letters to 
Young People and Lessons in Life, in essay. He 
was born in Massachusetts, and educated at the 
Berkshire Medical College. 



1. The first great lesson a young man should learn is, that 
he knows nothing; and that the earlier and more thoroughly 
this lesson is learned, the better it will be for his peace of mind 
and his success in life. A young man bred at home, and growing 
up in the light of parental admiration and fraternal pride, can- 
not readily understand how it is that every one else can be hiB 
equal in talent and acquisition. If bred in the country, and he 
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seek the life of the town, he will very early obtain an idea of 
his insignificance. 

2. This is a critical period in his history. The result of his 
reasoning will decide his fate. If at the time he thoroughly 
comprehend, and in his soul admit and accept the fact, that he 
knows nothing and is nothing; if he bow to the conviction that 
his mind and his person are but ciphers, and that whatever he is 
to be, and is to win, must be obtained by hard work, there is 
much hope of him. 

3. If, on the contrary, a huge self-conceit still hold possession 
of him, and he straighten stiffly up to the assertion of his old 
and valueless self — or, if he sink discouraged upon the thresh- 
old of a life of fierce competitions, and more manly emulations, 
he might as well be a dead man. The world has no use for 
such a man, and he has only to retire or be trodden upon. 

4. When a young man has thoroughly comprehended the fact 
that he knows nothing, and that, intrinsically, he is of but little 
value, the next thing for him to learn is that the world cares 
nothing for Aiwi/— that he is the subject of no man's overwhelm- 
ing admiration and esteem — that he must take care of himself. 

5. If he be a stranger, he will find every man busy with his 
own affairs, and none to look after him. He will not be noticed 
until he becomes noticeable, and he will not become noticeable 
until he does something to prove that he has real value in society. 
No letter of recommendation will give him this, or ought to give 
him this. No family connection will give him this, except among 
those few who think more of blood than brains. 

6. Society demands that a young man shall be somebody not 
only, but that he shall prove his right to the title; and it has a 
right to demand this. Society will not take this matter upon 
trust — at least, not for a long time ; for it has been cheated too 
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frequently. Society is not very particular what a man does, so 
that it prove him to be a man: then it will bow to him, and 
make room for him. 

7. There is no surer sign of an unmanly and cowardly spirit, 
than a vague desire for help — a wish to depend, to lean upon 
somebody, and enjoy the fruits of the work of others. There 
are multitudes of young men who indulge in dreams of help 
from some quarter, coming in at a convenient moment, to en- 
able them to secure the success in life which they covet. The 
vision haunts them of some benevolent old gentleman, with a 
pocket full of money, a trunk full of mortgages and stocks, and 
a mind remarkably appreciative of merit and genius, who will, 
perhaps, give or lend them from ten to twenty thousand dollars, 
with which they will commence and go on swimmingly. 

8. To me, one of the most disgusting sights in the world is 
that of a young man with healthy blood, broad shoulders, and a 
hundred and fifty pounds, more or less, of good bone and 
muscle, standing with his hands in his pockets, longing for help. 
I admit that there are positions in which the most independent 
spirit may accept of assistance — may, in fact, as a choice of 
evils, desire it; but for a man who is able to help himself, to 
desire the help of others in the accomplishment of his plans of 
life, is certain proof that he has received a most unfortunate 
training, or that there is a quantity of meanness in his make that 
should cause him to shudder. 

9. When, therefore, a young man has ascertained and fully 
received the fact that he does not know anything, that the world 
does not care anything about him, that what he wins must be 
won by his own brain and brawn, and that while he holds in his 
own hands the means of gaining his own livelihood and the 
objects of his life, he cannot receive assistance without com- 
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promising his self-respect and selling his freedom, he is in a 
fair position for beginning life. When a young man becomes 
aware that only by his own efforts can he rise into companion- 
ship and competition with the sharp, strong, and well-drilled 
minds around him', he is ready for work, and not before. 

10. The next lesson is, that of patience, thoroughness of prep- 
aration, and contentment with the regular channels of business 
effort and enterprise. This is, perhaps, one of the most difficult 
to learn, of all the lessons of life. It is natural for the mind 
to reach out eagerly for immediate results. 

11. As manhood dawns, and the young man catches in its 
first light the pinnacles of realized dreams, the golden domes of 
high possibilities, and the purpling hills of great delights, and 
then looks down upon the narrow, winding, long and dusty path 
by which others have reached them, he is apt to be disgusted 
with the passage, and to seek for success through broader chan- 
nels, by quicker means. Beginning at the very foot of the hill, 
and working slowly to the top, seems a very discouraging pro- 
cess ; and precisely at this point have thousands of young men 
made shipwreck of their lives. 

12. Let this be understood, then, at starting: that the patient 
conquest of difficulties, which rise in the regular and legitimate 
channels of business and enterprise, is not only essential in se- 
curing the successes which you seek, but it is essential to that 
preparation of your mind needed for the enjoyment of your 
success, and for retaining them when gained. It is the general 
rule of Providence, the world over, and in all time, that unearned 
success is a curse. It is the rule of Providence that the process 
of earning success shall be the preparation for its conservation 
and enjoyment. 

13. So, day by day, and week by week; so, month after 
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month, and year after year, work on, and in that process gain 
strength and symmetry, and nerve and knowledge, that when 
success, patiently and bravely worked for, shall come, it may 
find you prepared to receive it and keep it. The development 
which you will get in this brave and patient labor will prove 
itself, in the end, the most valuable of your successes. It will 
help to make a man of you. It will give you power and self- 
reliance. It will give you not only self-respect, but the respect 
of your fellows and the public. 

J. G. Holland. 



LXXX. APOSTROPHE TO THE OCEAN. 

Lord ByboN (1788-1824). George Gordon, 
Lord Byron, was only 36 years old when he 
died, yet he made a lasting impression upon 
English literature. His writings mark a new 
era of poetic expression, the influence of which 
is clearly seen. He was born in London. His 
father was a worthless fellow, and his mother 
was a wealthy Scotch woman. She had an uncon- 
trollable temper that rendered her at times al- 
most insane. Her son inherited both her hot 
temper and his father's profligacy. His one 
merit was a fine poetic imagination. His writ- 
ings abound in intense beauty of figure and 

grace of metre. His best-known works are: Don Juan, Childe Harold, and 
The Prisoner of Chilton. He traveled much abroad, and died in Greece. 




1. Thebe is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
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From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
"What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

2. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uneoffined, and unknown. 

3. The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals ; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 

These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

4. Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee: 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: not so thou; 

Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play, 
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Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow; 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

5. Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in torrid clime, 

Dark heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

6. And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 

Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 

I wanton'd with thy breakers — they to me 

Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear; 

For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

Btbon. 

LXXXI. THE PALMETTO AND THE PINE. 

Virginia L. French (1830-1881) was born on the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia, and in 1848 became a teacher in Memphis, Tenn., where she wrote 
much under the name of " L'Inconnue." She was, for a time, editor of 
the Crusader, Atlanta, 6a. Among her works are Wind Whispers (poems), 
Iztalilzo, and Legends of the South. 

1. They planted them together — our gallant sires of old — 
Though one was crowned with crystal snow, and one with 
solar gold. 
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They planted them together — on the world's majestic height; 
At Saratoga's deathless charge; at Eutaw's stubborn fight; 
At midnight, on the dark redoubt, 'mid plunging shot and 

shell ; 
At noontide, gasping in the crush of battle's bloody swell. 
With gory hands and reeking brows, amid the mighty fray 
Which surged and swelled around them on that memorable 

day 
When they planted Independence as a symbol and a sign, 
They struck deep soil, and planted the palmetto and the pine. 

2. They planted them together — by the river of the years — 
Watered with our fathers' hearts'-blood, watered with our 

mothers' tears; 
In the strong, rich soil of freedom, with a bounteous benison 
From their prophet, priest, and pioneer — our father, Wash- 
ington! 
Above them floated echoes of the ruin and the wreck, 
Like " drums that beat at Louisburg, and thundered at Que- 
bec"; 
But the old lights sank in darkness as the new stars rose to 

shine 
O'er those emblems of the sections — the palmetto and the 
pine. 

3. And we '11 plant them still together — for 't is yet the self- 

same soil 
Our fathers' valor won for us by victory and toil ; 
On Florida's fair everglades, by bold Ontario's flood — 
And through them send electric life, as leaps the kindred 

blood! 
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For thus it is they taught us who for freedom lived and 

died — 
The Eternal's law of justice must and shall be justified, 
That God has joined together, by a fiat all divine, 
The destinies of dwellers 'neath the palm-tree and the pine. 

4. God plant them still together ! Let them flourish side by side 
In the halls of our Centennial, mailed in more than marble 

pride ! 
With kindly deeds and noble names we'll grave them o'er 

and o'er, 
With brave historic legends of the glorious days of yore ; 
While the clear, exultant chorus, rising from united bands, 
The echo of our triumph peals to earth's remotest lands ; 
While "faith, fraternity, and love" shall joyfully entwine 
Around our chosen emblems, the palmetto and the pine. 

5. " Together ! " shouts Niagara, his thunder-toned decree ; 
" Together ! " echo back the waves upon the Mexic Sea ; 

" Together ! " sing the sylvan hills where old Atlantic roars ; 

" Together ! " boom the breakers on the wild Pacific shores ; 

" Together ! " cry the people. And " together " it shall be, 

An everlasting charter-bond forever for the free ! 

Of liberty the signet-seal, the one eternal sign, 

Be those united emblems — the palmetto and the pine. 

Virginia L. French. 



I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care. 

— Whittieb, in " The Eternal Goodness." 
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LXXXI1. ON STUDIES. 

Francis Bacok (1561-1626) was born in 
London, and was one of the greatest of modern 
philosophers. At 12 years of age he was sent 
to Cambridge, some time after leaving which he 
was admitted to the bar, and in 1500 became 
counsel! or-extraordinar y to the queen — almost 
the greatest honor known to have been given to 
one so young. Unluckily for his reputation, in 
order to advance his interests at court he em- 
ployed his talents to ruin the character of hia 
former friend, the Earl of Essex, that he might 
vindicate the conduct of the queen. After Jamea 
I. took the throne, Bacon enjoyed the highest 
favor at court, but later he was accused and found guilty of accepting; 
bribes, was fined a large sum and imprisoned, but in two days set at liberty, 
and allowed a large income by the king. His greatest work was his Novum 
Organum, published in 1620, and the most popular of his writings are his 
Essays. 

1. Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight is in the quiet of private life ; for 
ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, is in the judgment, 
and disposition of business; for expert men can execute, and 
perhaps judge of particulars, one by one ; but the general coun- 
sels and the plots and marshaling of affairs come best from those 
that are learned. 

2. To spend too much time in studies is sloth; to use too 
much for ornament is affectation; to make judgment wholly by 
their rules is the humor of a scholar ; they perfect nature, and 
are perfected by experience; for natural abilities are like nat- 
ural plants, that need pruning by study ; and studies themselves 
do give forth directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. 
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3. Crafty men contemn studies; simple men admire them; 
and wise men use them : for they teach not their own use, but 
that there is a wisdom without them, and above them, won by 
observation. Read not to contradict and to confute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider. 

4. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested; that is, some books are 
to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; 
and some few to be read wholly and with diligence and attention. 
Some books may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them 
by others ; but that would be only in less important arguments, 
and the meaner sort of books; else distilled books are, like com- 
mon distilled waters, flashy things. 

5. Reading maketh a full man ; conversation a ready man ; 
and writing an exact man ; and therefore if a man write little, 
he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he need 
have a present wit ; and if he read little he had need have much 
cunning, to seem to know what he doth not 

6. Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, 
subtile; natural philosophy, deep; moral philosophy, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend. Indeed, there is no stand 
or impediment in the wit but may be wrought out by fit studies ; 
like as diseases of the body may, by appropriate exercises. 

7. Bowling is good for the back; shooting for the lungs and 
breast; gentle walking for the stomach; riding for the head, 
and the like: so, if a man's wits be wandering, let him study 
the mathematics, for in demonstrations, if his wits be called 
away never so little, he must begin again. 

8. If his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences, let 
—20 
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him study the disputations of the school-men ; if he be not apt 
to beat over matters, let him study the lawyer's cases ; so every 
defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 



Feajtcis Bacon. 




LXXXIII. SPEECH BEFORE THE VIRGINIA CON- 
VENTION OF DELEGATES, MARCH, 1775. 

Patbick Henbt (1736-1799) was born at 
Studlcy, Hanover county, Virginia. His father 
was a school -tea cher and magistrate, and nephew 
of the historian Robertson. At eighteen years 
of age young Henry married the daughter of 
an inn-keeper, and twice became bankrupt be- 
fore the age of twenty-four. After sis weeks' 
study of law he was admitted to the bar. He 
became the leader in Virginia, of the friends of 
freedom, and in 1769 he was admitted to prac- 
tice law in the general court, where his great 
patbick henbt. ability as a speaker won him a fortune. He 

was the first Speaker of the General Congress 

at Philadelphia, 1774, where his power as an orator was fully recognized. 

He ted in public life until 1794, and died at Red Hill, Charlotte county, 

Virginia. 

1. Me. Pbesident: It is natural for man to indulge in the 
illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful 
truth, and listen to the song of that siren till she transforms us 
into beasta. Is this the part of wise men engaged in the great 
and arduous struggle for liberty ? Are we disposed to he of the 
number of those who having eyes see not, and having ears bear 
not, the things which ao nearly concern their temporal salva- 
tion ? For my_ part, whatever anguish of spirit it may cost, I 
am willing to know the whole truth — to know the worst, and 
to provide for it. 
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2. I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judging 
of the future but by the past. And, judging by the past, I wish 
to know what there has been in the conduct of the British min- 
istry for the last ten years ,to justify those hopes with which 
gentlemen have been pleased to solace themselves and the house. 
Is it that insidious smile with which our petition has been lately 
received ? Trust it not, sir ; it will prove a snare to your feet. 
Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves 
how this gracious reception of our petition comports with those 
warlike preparations which cover our waters and darken our 
land. Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and 
reconciliation? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
reconciled that force must be called in to win back our love? 

3. Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the imple- 
ments of war and subjugation — the last arguments to which 
kings resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial 
array, if its purposes be not to force us to submission? Can 
gentlemen assign any other possible motive for it? Has Great 
Britain any enemy in this quarter of the world to call for all 
this accumulation of navies and armies ? No, sir, she has none. 
They afe meant for us. They can be meant for no other. They 
are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains which the 
British ministry have been so long forging. 

4. And what have we to oppose them ? Shall we try argu- 
ment? Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. 
Have we anything new to offer upon the subject? Nothing. 
We have held the subject up in every, light of which it is capa- 
ble ; but it has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and 
supplication ? What terms shall we find that have not been al- 
ready exhausted ? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive our- 
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selves longer. Sir, we have done everything that could have 
been done to avert the storm that is now coming on. We have 
petitioned, we have remonstrated, we have supplicated, we have 
prostrated ourselves before the throne, and have implored its 
interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry and 
Parliament. 

5. Our petitions have been slighted, our remonstrances have 
produced additional violence and insult, our supplications have 
been disregarded, and we have been spurned with contempt from 
the foot of the throne. In vain, after these things, may we 
indulge the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There is 
no longer any room for hope. If we wish to be free ; if we mean 
to preserve inviolate those inestimable privileges for which we 
have been so long contending ; if we mean not basely to abandon 
the noble struggle in which we have been so long engaged, and 
which we have pledged ourselver never to abandon until the 
glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, we must fight 1 
I repeat it, sir, we must fight ! An appeal to arms and to the 
God of hosts is all that is left us. 

6. They tell us, sir, that we are weak ; unable to cope with 
so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? 
Will it be the next week, or the next year ? Will it be when 
we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be 
stationed in every house ? Shall we gather strength by irresolu- 
tion and inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effectual 
resistance by lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the de- 
lusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound us 
hand and foot ? Sir, we are not weak if we make a proper use 
of those means which the God of nature hath placed in our 
power. 

7. Three millions of people armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
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and in such a country as that which we possess, are invincible 
by any force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, 
sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just God 
who presides over the destinies of nations, and who will raise up 
friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone : it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, 
sir, we have no choice. If we were base enough to desire it, it is 
now too late to retire from the contest. There is no retreat but 
in submission and slavery! Our chains are forged. Their 
clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston! The war is 
inevitable, and let it come ! I repeat it, sir, let it come ! 

8. It is vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may 
cry Peace, peace ! but there is no peace. The war is actually 
begun ! The next gale that sweeps from the North will bring 
to our ears the clash of resounding arms! Our brethren are 
already in the field! Why stand we here idle? What is it 
that gentlemen wish ? What would they have ? Is life so dear, 
or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me liberty or give me death ! 

Patrick Henby. 

LrXXXIV. THE WHITE SQUADRON. 

1. In the wide harbor of Hong Kong the White Squadron 
lay at anchor under the April sunshine. About the vessels the 
sailors whistled and sang, but their commanders did not share 
their freedom from care. These commanders were waiting im- 
patiently for news from the Government at Washington. And 
news came. In twenty-four hours from its coming the White 
Squadron had disappeared and six great gray men-of-war, 
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painted for action, tugged at their cables in the Hong Kong 
harbor. 

2. Commanding the fleet was Admiral George Dewey, who 
restlessly noted the passing hours. On the 26th of April this 
message reached him: 

" Dewey, Asiatic Squadbon : Commence operations at once, 
particularly against the Spanish fleet. You must capture and 
destroy them. — McKinley." 

" Thank God ! " said Dewey when he had read the words ; 
"at last we've got what we wanted. We'll blow them off the 
Pacific." 

The Spanish fleet lay in the Bay of Manila. Its wide 
expanse was full of deadly mines. Behind the fleet were the 
protecting land batteries. The narrow entrance to the bay 
was well guarded. It was the most promising death-trap that 
modern warfare could plan. 

3. Away from Hong Kong, out toward Manila, steamed the 
White Squadron, now as gray as the dull waves that rippled 
away from its six dull prows. On it came as to a welcome 
harbor instead of dangerous, unknown waters burrowed through 
and through with explosive forces. On the night of April 30 
the American vessels crept quietly into Manila bay. 

4. When the sun rose over the Eastern seas on the May Day 
of 1898, the Spanish ships saw approaching them the enemy 
who had stolen into their waters while they slept. 

5. The land batteries and gunboats at once opened fire, but 
the big ships never halted nor gave answering fire. Straight 
toward the center of the Spanieh fl&t they came, undaunted, 
persistent, and terrible. The gunners standing by their guns 
awaited orders, but not an order came, although the Spaniards 
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on land and water rained incessant flame and thundered one 
continuous peal of booming cannon. 

Right on came the unreplying gray monsters, with the ar- 
mored flagship leading them. From her highest mast there 
floated the banner with the emblematic inscription, " Remember 
the Maine ! " 

6. At last, in close range with the enemy, Dewey gave the 
command, "Fire as soon as you are ready, Gridley." Then 
from the battle-ships came the awful deluge of death. Each 
shot sent straight home carried destruction as it sped. Then 
the foremost ships retired to give place to others. These swung 
out as though their men bore charmed lives, and hurled their 
dreadful charges against the heart of the enemy. Then they in 
turn steamed out of line, that others might take their places. 

7. In the midst of the battle the whole American fleet, to the 
surprise of the Spanish, retreated to the far side of the bay. 
The Spaniards thought them to be subdued, but they had only 
stopped for breakfast. When that was over, they came forth 
again — and the rest is soon told. 

By noon of this May Day the battle was ended with the 
complete annihilation of the proud Spanish navy in Asiatic 
waters. To the credit of America must be given one of the 
greatest naval victories in modern history. 

8. After the smoke of the conflict had lifted, six wounded 
men on American ships had need for medical care. But over 
in the Spanish forts one thousand and forty-eight of dead or 
mangled living bodies told how uneven the struggle had been. 
How many Spanish wives' and mothers' and children's hearts 
were broken, the pen of History never records. But from that 
day, by the success of the White Squadron, the prowess of the 
American navy was forever established. 
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LXXXV- SNOW-BOUND. 

1. The sun, that brief December day, 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light .than waning moon. 
Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

The wind blew east ; we heard the roar 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

2. Unwarmed by any sunset light, 
The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow: 

And ere the early bedtime came, 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 

Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

3. So all night long the storm roared on : 
The morning broke without a sun; 
In tiny spherule, traced with lines 

Of Nature's geometric signs, 
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In starry flake, and pellicle, 
All day the hoary meteor fell ; 
And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 

4. Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below — 
A universe of sky and snow ! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes ; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift that once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat ; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa's leaning miracle. 

5. All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 
Low circling down its southern zone, 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside. 
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We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 

6. As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout backstick; 
The knotty, forestick laid apart, 

And filled between, with curious art, 
The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear ; 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom. 

7. Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
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And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 

8. The house-dog, on his paws outspread, 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head; 
The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger seemed to fall ; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons' straddling feet 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row ; 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood. 

9. At last the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow ; 

The bull's-eye watch that hung in view, 

Ticking its weary circuit through, 

Pointed with mutely warning sign 

Its black hand to the hour of nine. 

That sign the pleasant circle broke : 

My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 

Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 

And laid it tenderly away, 

Then roused himself to safely cover 

The dull-red brands with ashes over. 

And while, with care, our mother laid 
Her work aside, her steps she stayed 
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One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 

For food and shelter, warmth and health, 

And love's contentment more than wealth. 

10. Within our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the light-sifted snow-flakes fall. 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 
Till, in the summer-land of dreams, 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapping waves on quiet shores. 

J. G. W mittusb . 

LXXXVI. SCENERY OF THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

Thomas Stabb Kino (1824-1864) was born in the State of New York. 
His life was mostly spent in Boston, but his last years were passed in Cali- 
fornia* He was a Unitarian minister, a popular lecturer, and a man of 
wonderful eloquence of speech. He was a loyal supporter of the cause of the 
Union in the Civil War. He contributed many able articles to the magazines 
of the time. 

1. A fresh impression of the marvels of nature always 
awakens a religious emotion. I thought of this more seriously 
than ever before, when I first looked down from the Mariposa 
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trail into the tremendous fissure of the Sierras. The place is 
fitly called " Inspiration Point." The shock to the senses there, 
as one rides out from the level and sheltered forest, up to which 
our horses had been climbing two days, is scarcely less than if 
he had been instantly borne to a region where the Creator reveals 
more of Himself in his works than can be learned from the 
ordinary scenery of the world. 

2. We stood, almost without warning, on the summit of the 
southerly wall of the valley, and obtained our first impression 
of its depth and grandeur by looking down. A vast trench, 
cloven by Omnipotence amid a tumult of mountains, yawned 
beneath us. The length of it was seven or eight miles ; the sides 
of it were bare rock, and they were perpendicular. They did 
not flow or subside to the valley in charming curve-lines, such 
as I have seen in the wildest passes of the New England moun- 
tains. The walls were firm and sheer. A man could have found 
places where he could have jumped three thousand feet in one 
descent to the valley. More than a thousand feet beneath us 
was the arching head of a waterfall, that leaped another thou- 
sand before its widening spray shattered itself into finer mists 

. in a rocky dell. The roar of it, at our elevation, was a slight 
murmur. On the wall opposite, about a mile across the gulf, a 
brook was pouring itself to the valley. 

3. Although it was slipping down more than half a mile of 
undisturbed depth, it appeared to be creeping at its own will and 
leisure. We could not believe that the awful force of gravita- 
tion was controlling it. 

" But, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall, and pause, and fall, did seem." 

Noble trees of two hundred feet stature, by the riverside below 
were tiny shrubs. The river itself lay like a bow of glass upon 
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the curved green meadow which nestled so peacefully under the 
shadow of the Egyptian walls. And off from the northernmost 
cliff, retreating a mile or two from it, soared a bare, wedge-like 
summit of one of the Sierras — ashy in hue, springing above a 
vast field of snow which could not cling to its steep smoothness, 
but lay quietly melting to feed the foam and music of a cataract. 

4. So far as we know, the Yosemite Valley offers the most 
stupendous specimens of natural masonry to be seen on our 
globe. Switzerland has no gorge that compares with it. The 
desolate and splintered walls of Sinai and Horeb are not a 
quarter so high. "No explored district of the highest Andes dis- 
plays such masses of clean, abrupt rock. The Himalayas alone 
can furnish competitors for its falls and turrets. 

5. But in the Yosemite, a man may ride close to a crag 
whose summit, as he holds his head back to discern it, is more 
than three thousand feet above him. He may stand in the spray 
of a waterfall and see, forty-three hundred feet over his head, 
the edge of a mountain wall that shields the water from the 
early afternoon sun. He may look up to a tower which, resem- 
bles an incomplete spire of a Gothic minster, and see its broken 
edges, softened by more than three-quarters of a mile of distance, 
directly above his eyes. He may sit at an evening, when the sun 
has retreated from every portion of the valley, and look at the 
" South Dome," a vast globe of bold rock almost a full mile in 
height, while the sunset is sheathing it with impalpable gold. 
Or he may lie at noon beneath a tree at the base of one wall of 
the valley, and allow his eyes to wander up at leisure the mag- 
nificent battlement called " El Capitan." It is not so high as 
some of the others I have named, for it is a little less than four 
thousand feet. But there is not a crevice in it where anything 
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green can lodge and grow. There is no mark or line of stratifi- 
cation. It is one piece of solid, savage granite. 

6. But what words shall describe the beauty of one of the 
waterfalls, as we see it plunging from the brow of a cliff nearly 
three thousand feet high, and clearing fifteen hundred feet in 
one leap ? It is comparatively narrow at the top of the precipice ; 
but it widens as it descends, and curves a little as it widens, so 
that it shapes itself, before it reaches its first bowl of granite, 
into the charming figure of the comet that glowed on our sky 
some years ago. But, more beautiful than the comet, you can 
see the substance of this watery loveliness ever renew itself, and 
ever pour itself away. And all over its white and swaying 
mistiness, which now and then swings along the mountain-side 
at the persuasion of the wind, like a pendulum of lace, and now 
and then is whirled round and round by some eddying breeze as 
though the gust meant to see if it could wring it dry — all over 
its surface, as it falls, are shooting rockets of water, which 
spend .themselves by the time they half reach the bottom, and 
then re-form for the remaining descent — thus fascinating the 
gazer so that he could lie for hours, never tired, but ever hungry 
for more of the exquisite witchery of liquid motion and grace. 

7. How little we see of nature ! How utterly powerless are 
our senses to take any measure or impression of the actual grand- 
eur of what we do see ! Think of being moved religiously by 
looking at a pinnacle or bluff four thousand feet high, and then 
think what the earth contains which might move us ! What if 
one of the Himalayas could be cloven from its topmost tile of ice 
to its torrid base, so that we could look up a sheer wall of twenty- 
eight thousand feet — the equator at the bottom, and at the apex 
perpetual polar frost ! And then think that the loftiest Him- 
alaya is only a slight excrescence on the planet. What if we 
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could have a vision, for a moment, of the earth's diameter, from 
a point where we could look each way along all its strata and its 
core of fire, in lines each four .thousand miles in their stretch ! 
8. And then remember that this is nothing— this is not a 
unit-inch towards measuring the diameter of the earth's orbit, 
and that earth and orbit both are invisible and undreamed of 
from .the pole star or Sirius, which is the apex of a reach of 
space that we can write in figures, but which we could not have 
counted off vet if we had begun six thousand years ago and 
given each second to a mile ! Or what if we could turn from 
the delight at seeing a waterfall of fifteen hundred feet, which 
looks like the tail of a comet, and could get a sensuous impres- 
sion of the actual trail of that light upon the sky, a cataract 
of luminous spray, steady, and true, a hundred and twenty mill- 
ions of miles in extent — more than the distance between us 
and the sun ! And yet this is but one spot upon the dark im- 
mensity! Thomas S. Kikg. 






LXXXVII. THANATOPS1S. 

1h ■ compound Oreek word, moaning a. View of Death; or It rcmj be translated. 



William Cullen Bbtant ( 1704-1878 }. Of 
the one hundred and seventy-one poems written 
by Byrant, more than one hundred treat of na- 
ture; hence his title, "The first poet of Ameri- 
can nature." Bryant's mind early developed 
poetic power. He wrote verses at the age of nine 
years; and published a volume of poems at the 
age of fifteen. Thanatopsie, his greatest work, 
was written at nineteen. He entered Williams 
College at sixteen, and was admitted to the bar at 
twenty-one. Bryant's early home was Ht Cum- 
a COLLEK bhyant. mington, Massachusetts. In 1826 he removed to 
New York city, and for the last thirty years of 
his life he lived at Roslyn, Long Island. In addition to his literary work, 
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which includes excellent translations of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, Bryant 
was for fifty-two years connected with the New York Evening Post. Bryant's 
style has a charming smoothness and purity befitting the dignity and beauty 
of his literary thought. 

1. To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. 

2. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart, . 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air — 
Comes a still voice — 

3. Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourish'd thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
—21 
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Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 

4. Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone, nor could'st thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 
The powerftil of the earth — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulcher. 

5. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun — the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods — rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 

Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. 

6. All that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
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Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings — yet the dead are there: 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 

7. So shalt thou rest; and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom;, yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glides away, the sons of men, 

The youth in .life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man — 
Shall, one by one, be gather'd to thy side, 
By those who, in their turn, shall follow them. 

8. So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and sooth'd 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

• Bryant. 
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LXXXVIII. BRIGHT ANGEL TRAIL. 

1. The beauties of Yosemite and the marvels of Yellowstone 
Park have been described and talked about by thousands of 
tourists who have visited them from year to year, but the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado has been tsomparatively unknown. 

2. The Grand Canyon isn't a mere chasm. It is a series of 
tremendous chasms. Distances are bewildering. The near- 
est point of the north wall of .the canyon in the clear sunlight 
looks to be about a mile away. It is twelve miles in an air line, 
at its nearest point. One is told that the depth is a mile and a 
third, or more than 7000 feet, but cannot realize it. 

3. The railroad, originally started to tap the rich mines 
eighteen miles from the canyon, was continued to within ten 
miles of the rim, where it stopped for some months. A dis- 
mounted freight car marks this point to-day, and from it 
started stage parties to Bright Angel trail, . on the canyon's 
edge. Recently^ however, the rails reached the terminus, and 
now passengers may leave transcontinental trains at Williams, 
and in three hours be comfortably installed in the oddest little 
frontier hotel in America, actually overlooking the Grand 
Canyon. 

4. I arrived at the canyon at 10 o'clock at night, and, of 
course, wanted to see the gorge at once. It was moonless, but 
starlight. There is a heavy white fence in front of .the Bright 
Angel hotel, fairly on the verge of the chasm. I crept up to 
it cautiously, and with a creepy sensation I shook the fence to 
make sure that it was rigid. Then I peered over into the 
Stygian depths below. The sensation was almost appalling. I 
found myself pressing hard against the heavy fence, peering 
fiercely into the blackness, my ears buzzing in the oddest sort 
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of way as I listened for some sound of something — anything, 
to come from the depths of that awful pit. My foot touched 
a stone, and I tossed it over. It never struck, or if it did, it 
was so far away that the sound never came back to me. I tried 
another, and sought to figure out mentally the shape and- con- 
tour of those black walls, visible for only a few feet below the 
rim. But only silence came back from the second stone -— such 
a silence as was overpowering, and I turned to the brightly 
lighted doorway of the hotel. 

5. Of all the impressions I gained during the visit, I remem- 
ber most distinctly the experience of peering into the bot- 
tomless blackness. To the tourist who arrives there in the 
night, I say, see the blackness first ; the brilliancy of the day- 
light scene will show you what you did not see, but after having 
viewed it in the sunlight, the lesson of the darkness can never 
come. 

6. And the next impression will be gained when the tourist 
enters the reception-room of the Bright Angel hotel, at night. 
Built entirely of huge pine logs, with rooms perhaps thirty feet 
or more square, a blazing fire of great pine-knots in the open 
hearth, the walls and floors completely covered with richly col- 
ored Navajo Indian rugs and decorated with every conceivable 
kind of Indian ornament, the place is the most hospitable look- 
ing room I ever entered. If one has that awful sense of utter 
insignificance that may be gained by one look into that terrible 
place just outside, the hotel will have an added charm never to 
be forgotten. The building was erected five years ago as a 
miner's camp, by the famous Bucky O'Neil, prespector, miner, 
sheriff, and Rough Rider, who gave his life for his flag at El 
Caney. Those great logs were lifted into place by his own 
hands, and under that wide-eaved roof Bucky O'Neil spent 
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many a pleasaint evening with his hardy companions, talking 
over their prospects of fortune when they should sell their 
valuable mines near the canyon, and when .they should see a 
line of railroad built to its brim. For Bucky O'Neil was the 
instigator of the present railroad, and was one of the most ac- 
tive spirits in its promotion. 

7. In the hotel office when I arrived sat a group of tourists, 
listening to the entrancing stories of an old man, who sat near 
the big fire, speaking in slow, modulated tones, telling stories 
of adventure that covered a third of a century in the wilds of 
the West. He is old Captain John Hance, famous as a guide 
ever since the Grand Canyon has been visited by travelers, who 
prides himself upon the fact that in all the years of guiding 
he has never suffered an accident to befall one of his party. 
" Uncle John " is a part of the Grand Canyon. To visit the 
canyon and not see him, would be to miss one of its rarest 
treats. 

8. With the first peep of dawn I looked out upon the awak- 
ening chasm from my window. The first rays of the morning 
sun were lighting up the northern rim, showing its rich color- 
ings of red and blue and gold, while here and there, peeping 
up from beds of inky blackness, in the middle ground, were 
chalky pinnacles, based with brilliant red, and between them 
somber darkness in the chaotic mass of canyons where the light 
had not yet reached. The north wall of the canyon is 1200 
feet higher than the south, and therefore lights up first, and 
as the dawn creeps down and down, still deeper and deeper 
into the vast depths of blackness, bringing out the roseate de- 
tail of the cliffs and pinnacles and canyon walls one after an- 
other, it is like the unfolding of a monster panorama. The 
little peaks of chalky rock with bases of red now develop into 
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gigantic" mountains miles in circumference, terraced from pin- 
nacle to bottom as if by a master sculptor's hand. New peaks 
are pushing their pointed crests through the darkness thousands 
of feet farther down, and still the bottom of the frightful abyss 
is hidden. Suddenly the sun attains the level of the wall at 
(^Neil's Point, and a flood of light is turned into the canyon. 
Fleeting patches of white vapor chase one another from point 
to point, melting away into nothing as the warm rays penetrate 
the deeper gorges. In an hour the entire vast picture is opened 
up, and one stands in open-mouthed amazement at the view. 

9. The tourist should spend at least two full days at the can- 
yon. Assuming that the first day be devoted to sightseeing 
from the rim, he will want to make two short drives. Of these 
the first is to O'Neil's Point, so named because Bucky O'Neil 
camped there and viewed the spectacle, times without number. 
This point looks to be about half a dozen blocks from the Bright 
Angel hotel. It is two ancf three-quarters miles. .The bold 
promontory juts out into the canyon half a mile, and as the 
light is from beyond it, or toward the east in the forenoon, 
it is best to go there then. 

10. Thirty miles down the river the intricate system of 
canyons between the two inclosing walls stands out as boldly 
as the detail on a relief map. And for a still greater distance 
in the other direction the panorama unfolds itself, carrying the 
view far beyond the old Hance trail and Grand View Hotel, 
to a point where the canyon turns abruptly northward. 

11. The other trip along the rim is toward the west, from 
the hotel, to Howe Point, distant three miles. This is undoubt- 
edly the most favored spot from which to view the Grand Can- 
yon. Thirty miles away, but appearing only two or three, is 
Point Sublime, where the Geological Survey has erected the only 
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monument along the canyon walls. Powell Plateau, a flat- 
topped mountain perhaps twenty-five miles long and half as 
wide, rises from the bottom of the canyon which completely 
surrounds it. It is a mountain nearly 7000 feet high, every 
side of which is a sheer precipice. The Colorado river here 
shows itself, — a silvery streak at the bottom of a black gorge 
of granite, apparently not wider than an ordinary mill-race. 
It has been measured, however, and is known to be 300 feet 
wide, and the shimmering white is caused by immense boiling 
waves and whirlpools, that swirl through that chasm at a ra»£ 
x>i twenty miles an hour. 

12. Before going down Bright Angel .trail to the brink of 
the river gorge, let us make a few comparisons as to distances 
and heights. If all the cable inclines in Kansas City were 
linked in one, they would reach only to the bottom of the red 
strata above the granite gorge. If the Great Northern Hotel 
in Chicago were placed at the water's edge, twenty additional 
structures of the same height would only reach the level of the 
south rim ; and if Niagara Falls were in the bottom of the river 
gorge, there would be room for forty-one more of them, if the 
upper one were on the level with the rim. If Washington mon- 
ument, the tallest bit of masonry in the United States, were 
at the river-level, just .ten more of those monuments would reach 
the lowest brink. 

13. Bright Angel trail is the only road to the bottom, from 
the hotel. There are but four places in the 220 miles of can- 
yon, where one can ascend its walls. The trail has been built 
with great care and at vast expense, and is a zigzag road, com- 
fortable for horses or pedestrians all the way, and wide enough 
to be perfectly safe. It leads to the middle mesa, upon which 
are the Indian gardens, and at the end of which, five miles in 
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an air line from the hotel, is the brink of the river chasm, which 
itself is 1500 feet deep. A patch of several acres of green on 
this mesa looks like alfalfa. It is a willow grove, the trees of 
which average twenty feet in height. Old John Hance him- 
self accompanies all parties to the bottom of the canyon. Ladies 
are provided with divided skirts for riding, and all ride astride. 
Sidesaddles are not permitted on the trail. 

14. I have seen almost all of the famed scenic resorts on 
the American continent, but, after having seen the Grand 
Canyon from its present point of view, there is nothing among 
them comparable to this greatest of scenic wonders, so vast, so 

appalling in its magnitude. 

W. J. House. 



LXXXIX. NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Ghables Sprague (1791-1875) was born at Boston, Massachusetts, Octo- 
ber 26, 1791. He was educated at the Franklin School, Boston. At the age 
of thirteen he became a clerk in a mercantile establishment, and was received 
as a partner by his former employer at the age of twenty-four. In 1820 he 
became teller in the State Bank, and was cashier in the Globe Bank from 
1825 to 1865. He early displayed a talent for poetry, and devoted his spare 
time for many years to the study of the old English classics. He delivered 
the centennial poem at Boston in 1830, on the 200th anniversary of the 
settlement of that city. He was a good writer of both prose and poetry. 
North American Indians is taken from one of his Fourth of July orations. 
He died at Boston, January 14, 1875. 

1. Not many generations ago, where you now sit, encircled 
with all that exalts and embellishes civilized life, the rank 
thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild fox dug his hole un- 
scared. Here lived and loved another race of beings. Beneath 
the same sun that rolls over your head, the Indian hunter pur- 
sued the panting deer; gazing on the same moon that smiles 
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for yon, the Indian lover wooed his dnsky mate. Here the wig- 
wam blaze beamed on the tender and helpless, and the council- 
fire glared on the wise and daring. Now they dipped their 
noble limbs in your sedgy lakes, and now they paddled the 
light canoe along your rocky shores. Here they warred; the 
echoing whoop, the bloody grapple, the defying death-song, all 
were here ; and when the tiger strife was over, here curled the 
smoke of peace. 

2. Here, too, they worshipped; and from many a dark 
bosom went up a fervent prayer to the Great Spirit He had 
not written his laws for them on tables of stone, but He had 
traced them on the tables of their hearts. The poor child of 
Nature knew not the God of Revelation, but the God of the 
Universe he acknowledged in everything around. He beheld 
Him in the star that sank in beauty behind his lonely dwelling ; 
in the sacred orb that flamed on him from his midday throne ; 
in the flower that snapped in the morning breeze ; in the lofty 
pine that defied a thousand whirlwinds; in the timid warbler 
that never left its native grove; in the fearless eagle, whose 
untired pinion was wet in clouds; in the worm that crawled 
at his feet; and in his own matchless form, glowing with a 
spark of that light to whose mysterious source he bent in hum- 
ble, though blind adoration. 

3. And all this has passed away. Across the ocean came a 
Pilgrim bark, bearing the seeds of life and death. The former 
were sown for you, the latter sprang up in the path of the sim- 
ple native. Two hundred years have changed the character of 
a great continent, and blotted forever from its face a whole, 
peculiar people. Art has usurped the bowers of nature, and 
the anointed children of education have been too powerful for 
the tribes of the ignorant. Here and there a stricken few re- 
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main ; but how unlike their bold, untamable progenitors ! The 
Indian of falcon glance and lion bearing, the theme of the 
touching ballad, the hero of the pathetic tale, is gone ! and his 
degraded offspring crawls upon the soil, where he walked in 
majesty, to remind us how miserable is man when the foot of 
the conqueror is on his neck. 

4. As a race, they have withered from the land. Their ar- 
rows are broken, their springs are dried up, their cabins are in 
the dust. Their council-fire has long since gone out on the 
shore, and their war-cry is fast fading to the untrodden West. 
Slowly and sadly they climb the distant mountains, and read 
their doom in the setting sun. They are shrinking before the 
mighty tide which is pressing them away; they must soon 
hear the roar of the last wave, which will settle over them for- 
ever. Ages hence, the inquisitive white man, as he stands, by 
some growing city, will ponder on the structure of their dis- 
turbed remains, and wonder to what manner of persons they 
belonged. They will live only in the songs and chronicles of 
their exterminators. Let these be faithful to their rude virtues 
as men, and pay due tribute to their unhappy fate as a people. 

Charles Spbague. 



XC- POETIC SELECTIONS— LIFE. 

Life., which all creatures love and strive to keep, 

Wonderful, dear, and pleasant unto each, 

Even to the meanest; yea, a boon to all 

Where pity is, for pity makes the world 

Soft to the weak and noble for the strong. 

Edwin Arnold. 
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We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best 



We sleep, but the loom of life never stops; and the pattern 
which was weaving when the sun went down is weaving when 
it comes up to-morrow. 



Henby Wabd Beeches. 



If we begin to die when we live, and long life be but a pro- 
longation of death, our life is a sad composition ; we live with 
death, and die not in a moment 



Sib Thomas Browne. 



Heaven gives our years of fading strength 

Indemnifying fleetness; 
And those of youth a seeming length, 

Proportion' d to their sweetness. 



Campbell. 



How many lives we live in one, 
And how much less than one in all! 



Alice Cast. 



Men deal with life as children with their play, 
Who first misuse, then- cast their toys away. 



OOWFEB. 



Live while you live, the epicure will say, 
And take the pleasures of the present day; 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 
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Lord, in my views let both united be; 
I live in pleasure when I live to Thee. 

Man's life is like unto a winter's day: 
Some break their fast and so depart away; 
Others stay dinner, then depart f nil-fed; 
The longest age but sups and goes to bed. 
Oh, reader, then behold and see, 
As we are now so must you be. 
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Doddridge. 



Bishop Henshaw. 



In the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives. 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus, on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 



Longfellow. 



Longfellow. 



Life is a mission. Every other definition of life is false, 
and leads all who accept it astray. Religion, science, philoso- 
phy, though still at variance upon many points, all agree in 
this, that every existence is an aim. 



Mazzini. 



For men to tell how human life began 
Is hard; for who himself beginning knew? 



Milton. 



'Tis not .the whole of life to live, 

Nor all of death to die. 

Montgomery. 



( 
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For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whate'er is best administer'd is best; 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 

His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 

In faith and hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind's concern is charity; 

All must be false that thwarts this one great end, 

And all of God that bless mankind, or mend. 



Pope. 



XCI. PATRIOTIC SENTIMENT. 

Who would not be that youth? what pity is it 

That we can die but once to save our country. 

Addison. 

True patriots all ; for be it understood 

We left our country for our country's good. 

George Barbington. 

There is one certain means by which I can be sure never to 
see my country's ruin — / wiU die in the last ditch. 

William of Orange. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest! 



By fairy hands their knell is sung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is rung. 

The patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 



Collins. 



Goldsmith. 
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Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky. 

Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to truth be sealed, 

As bravely in the closet 
As the field. 
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Holmes. 



James Russell Lowell. 



Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 



Longfellow. 



A song for our banner ? The watchword recall 

Which gave the Republic her station; 

" United we stand — divided we fall ! " 

It made and preserves us a nation! 

George P. Morris. 

A weapon that comes down as still 

As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 

But executes a freeman's will 

As lightning does the will of God; 

And from its force nor doors, nor locks 

Can shield you — 'tis the ballot-box. 



PlERPONT. 



The bullet comes — and either 
A desolate hearth may see; 
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And God alone to-night knows where 

The vacant place may be! 
The dread that stirs the peasant 

Thrills nobles' hearts with fear; 
Yet above selfish sorrow 

Both hold their country dear. 

Adelaide Anue Procter. 

Be just and fear not ; 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. 

Henry VIII, Act III, Scene 2. 



XCII. AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF VIRTUE. 




HORACE MANN, 

in which he lived. There 
that of Horace ifann. 



Horace Mann (1796-1859), statesman and 
educator, was born at Franklin, Massachusetts. 
He was a reformer who did much to improve 
the educational systems of America. He did 
much for the cause of temperance, and he was 
the founder of lunatic asylums for his State. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts State 
Legislature for eleven years, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, Representative in 
Congress from Massachusetts, and for many 
years president of Antioch College, a school for 
both sexes, at Yellow Springs, Ohio. His work 
has made a lasting impression upon the century 
are few nobler names in American history than 



1. I invoke the sons of genius, through the sure promotion 
and supremacy of this cause, to add a luster to their names 
which the highest perfection of their own beautiful arts can 
never give, and which no corrosions of time can ever impair. 
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2. Painters, sculptors, representatives of a race whose eld- 
est born dwelt amid forms of eternal beauty, and whose hal- 
lowed spirits, in every age, have presided over the sanctuaries 
where genius has worshipped, know you not that there are forms 
of loftier beauty than any which ever shone in the galleries of 
art; souls, souls, created in the very likeness of God, but now 
faded, blackened, defiled, deformed, yet still capable of reno- 
vation, still capable of being appareled in such celestial cover- 
ing, and of bearing such a divine impress, as no skill of human 
artist can ever emulate? 

3. I know that the out-raying gladness of the forms which 
quicken beneath your plastic skill, betoken to the eye a sense 
of living spirit within; yet reason assures us that, though we 
call them " divine," they are still unconscious. However deeply 
they may thrill or ravish us, we know their charms are external 
only; that no immortal spirit is enshrined beneath their sur- 
face; that conscience, benevolence and joy are not their attri- 
butes. 

4. Spare, then, a brief hour to shed actual blessedness on 
bosoms whose heavings and anguish are no illusion of the senses. 
Leave, for a time, the dead marble and the insensate canvas; 
mount up to higher conceptions of art than to give coloring, 
however brilliant, or shape, however exquisite, to inanimate 
forms; go from perishable matter to the imperishable spirit, 
and pour blissful feelings deep inward, along the agonized nerve 
and the' quivering heart-strings. 

5. You shape the semblance of divinest contour and features, 
but they are cold and motionless ; their very existence to them- 
selves is death, and day and night are alike darkness to them. 
Is it not nobler to waken, all the day long, in redeemed house- 

—22 
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holds, such spontaneous songs of joy as ,the statue of Memnon 
never uttered, and to send dreams of paradise, by night, to visit 
the once thorny pillow of wife and children ? 

6. Rise, then, from the feigned to the real, and by reluming 
the human countenance with the light of long-departed joys, 
convert your own loveliest emblems into glorious realities. As 
you await a happy moment of inspiration to give the last 
lighting-up touches to your own choicest works, so seize the 
higher inspirations of benevolence to solace the disconsolate, 
and thus give a hallowing finish, an unfading halo, to your own 
fame, and consecrate the immortality you win. 

7. Young men, you last, you chiefest, let me implore ! You, 
whose precious privilege it still is to make life long by com- 
mencing the performance of its duties early! Where lie your 
own welfare, your own honor, your own blessedness ? Lie they 
not in that future course of life which is to flow out of your 
own minds and hearts, and which your own hands are to fashion 
as the temple is fashioned by the builder? The future, that 
greatest heritage on earth, is all your own. Dilate, expand 
your thoughts to some comprehension of its value. 

8. Each day is a tablet which is put into your hands, un- 
marked by a single line. Your thought, your resolves, your 
deeds, for that day, are engraven upon it ; it is then taken away 
and deposited in the chambers of the indestructible Past. 
There, by an irreversible law of God, it must remain forever; 
nor time, nor decay, nor man, nor angels, can ever obliterate 
a word of its eternal record. Let that record be your glory, 
and not your shame, forever. 

9. When a Roman youth passed from minority to manhood, 
when he ceased to be a child in the family and became a pillar 
of the state, the day of his emancipation was celebrated with 
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solemn services. The ceremony of putting on the graceful 
garment of manhood, in token that the duties of manhood were 
then to be assumed, was performed on some great festival day 
of the nation, amid crowds of assembled friends, and under 
the auspices of his household gods. 

10. Thence in long procession they moved to some public 
temple, where, with songs and vows, they implored the divini- 
ties to crown with honor and usefulness the life of the new- 
born citizen; while he himself was commended, and, as it 
were, apprenticed to the example of some of the city's illustri- 
ous men. Such were the solemn rites and aspirations which 
ushered a young man into life in pagan Rome. What holy 
resolutions, then, what self-consecration of the entire life to 
truth and duty, befit the aspiring and ingenuous youth of the 
American republic! 

11. As your fathers are swiftly passing away into the realms 
of shade, do not all the transcendent interests of society, its 
prosperity, its happiness, its honor in distant lands and in dis- 
tant times, devolve upon you ? How is all that is precious in 
our public institutions to be ennobled, and transmitted from 
early ancestors to late posterity, unless one generation after an- 
other shall receive and improve, and then pass it onward as 
from hand to hand ? 

12. Grasp, then, this conception of your high destiny. Em- 
body it in deeds. Tour power to fulfill it is the choicest boon 
of heaven; and ere the habits, the morals, the institutions of 
society, pass beyond your reach forever, redeem them from all 
pollution, cast out from them the seeds of death and every 
element of decay, and imbue them with the immortal strength 

of knowledge, purity, and temperance. 

Horace Mann. 
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XCIII. BREAK I BREAK I BREAK I 

1. Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O sea! . 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

2. O well for the fisherman's boy 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad 

That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 

3. And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

4. Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me! 



Tennyson. 



XCIV. GLACIERS. 

1. A glacier is an enormous mass of solid ice filling up a 
valley, and stretching from the eternal snows which crown the 
summits of the mountains down to the smiling cornfields and 
rich pastures of the plains. It is constantly fed by the accumu- 
lating snows of winter, which, slipping and rolling down the 
slopes of the mountains, lodge in the valleys below, and are 
there converted into ice. 
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2. For it must be remembered that the glacier, properly so 
called, does not comtnonly extend much higher than nine thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. Beyond that elevation the 
compact and massive ice gradually passes into frozen snow, 
called by the French " Neve " and by the Germans " Firn." 

3. The change which takes place in the condition of the snow 
as it descends into the valley is chiefly owing to these two cir- 
cumstances : first, it is closely compacted together by the weight 
of the snowy masses pressing down upon it from above ; and sec- 
ondly, in the summer months it is thawed upon the surface 
during the day by the heat of the sun, and frozen again at night. 

4. In Switzerland the glacier is often two or three miles in 
breadth, fifteen to twenty miles in length, and six or eight hun- 
dred feet in depth. Though so vast in its bulk and so solid in 
its character, it is not, as might be supposed, a fixed, immov- 
able mass. On the contrary, it is moving incessantly, but slowly, 
down the valley which it occupies, at the rate of several inches, 
sometimes one or two feet, and even more, in the day. 

5. Of their agency as instruments of denudation Sir Charles 
Lyell gives a brief and effective summary. " It consists," he 
says, " partly in their power of transporting gravel, sand and 
huge stones to great distances, and partly in the smoothing, 
polishing and scoring of their rocky channels and the boundary 
wall of the valleys through which they pass. 

6. " At the foot of every steep cliff or precipice in high Alpine 
regions a sloping heap is seen of rocky fragments, detached by 
the alternate action of frost and thaw. If these loose masses, in- 
stead of accumulating on a stationary base, happen to fall upon 
a glacier, they will move along with it, and in place of a single 
heap they will form, in the course of years, a long stream of 
blocks. 
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7. "If a glacier be twenty miles long, and its annual pro- 
gression about five hundred feet, it will require about two cen- 
turies for a block thus lodged upon its surface to travel down 
from the higher to the lower regions, or to the extremity of the 
icy mass. 

8. " This terminal point usually remains unchanged from 
year to year, although every part of the ice is in motion, because 
the liquefaction by heat is just sufficient to balance the onward 
motion of the glacier ; which may be compared to an endless file 
of soldiers pouring into a breach, and shot down as fast as they 
advance. 

9. " The stones carried along on the ice are called, in Switzer- 
land, the moraines of the glacier. There is always one line of 
blocks on each side or edge of the icy stream, and often several 
in the middle, where they are arranged in long ridges or mounds 
of snow and ice, often several yards high. The reason of their 
projecting above the general level is the non-liquefaction of the 
ice in those parts of the surface of the glacier which are pro- 
tected from the rays of the sun or the action of the wind by the 
covering of the earth, sand, and stones. 

10. " The cause of medial moraines was first explained by 
Agassiz, who referred them to the confluence of tributary gla- 
ciers. Upon the union of two streams of ice, the right lateral 
moraine of one of the streams comes in contact with the left 
lateral moraine of the other, and they afterwards move on to- 
gether in the center, if the confluent glaciers are equal in size, 
or nearer to one side if unequal. 

11. "Fragments of stone which fall through crevasses in the 
ice, and get interposed between the moving glacier and the fun- 
damental rock, are pushed along so as to have their angles more 
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or less worn off, and many of them are entirely ground down into 
mud. Some blocks are pushed along between the ice and the 
steep boundary rocks of the valley, and these, like the rocky 
channel at the bottom of the valley, often become smoothed and 
polished and scored with parallel furrows, or with lines and 
scratches produced by hard minerals, such as crystal of quartz, 
which act like the diamond upon glass. 

12. "The effect is perfectly different from that caused by 
the action of water, or of a muddy torrent forcing along heavy 
stones, for these, not being held like fragments of rock in ice, 
and not being pushed along under great pressure, cannot scoop 
out long, rectilinear furrows or grooves parallel to each other. 
The discovery of such markings at various heights far above the 
surface of existing glaciers, and for miles beyond their present 
terminations, affords geological evidence of the former exten- 
sion of the ice beyond its present limits in Switzerland and other 
countries." 

13. The evidence of glacial action may be discovered in the 
materials themselves which have been transported by ice. Many 
of the large erratic blocks, after having traveled immense dis- 
tances, exhibit the same sharp, angular appearance, as if they 
had only just fallen down from the cliff on the mountain-side. 

14. By this circumstance they are at once distinguished from 
blocks of stone transported by running water, for in these the 
angles are sure to be rounded off by friction. Sometimes, too, 
they are deposited, not only far away from the parent rock, but 
in regions where no rock of the same kind exists. 

15. Furthermore, it often happens that a glacier shrinks 
backward up the valley, and sometimes even disappears alto- 
gether. When the melting of the ice at the lower extremity 
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exactly balances its onward progress, then the glacier seems 
stationary to the eye, and occupies from year to year the same 
position. But when a number of hot seasons follow one another 
in immediate succession, the ice is melted more rapidly than the 
glacier advances, and in consequence it gradually becomes 
shorter, and seems to the eye to recede towards the upper part 
of the valley. 

16. In this case, the long line of moraines, which before had 
rested on the ice, are left spread out on the plains or deposited 
on the slopes of the mountain. Immense blocks of stone are, by 
this means, frequently set down on the summits of lofty crags, 
and in such like positions, to which they could not be brought by 
any other natural agency. These " perched blocks," as they are 
called, and also those long, regular mounds of earth and stone, 
abound in several of the Swiss valleys, and constitute a very 
striking feature of Alpine scenery. 

17. Now, it appears that all these various characteristic marks 
of glacial operations can be distinctly traced in many countries 
where the action of moving ice has been unknown within the 
period of history. And on this fact is founded the geological 
theory of an ancient glacial period. We are confidently assured 
that a great part of northern Europe, North America, and other 
countries, as well in the northern as in the southern hemisphere, 
were, in some far-distant age, the scene of those same phe- 
nomena that are witnessed at the present day amid the solemn 
grandeur of the Alps and in the frozen wastes of the Arctic re- 
gions. 

18. In that age, enormous glaciers moved slowly downwards 
from snow-clad heights over innumerable valleys now rich with 
the fruit of the earth; ponderous icebergs floated over wide 
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areas of the ocean where now the dry land appears; and vast 
piles of promiscuous rubbish, with great angular blocks of stones, 
were deposited on the slopes and crests of submarine mountains 
that now tower hundreds of feet above the level of the sea. 

Gebald Malloy. 

XCV. THE LOST CHORD. 

Adelaide Anne Procter (1825-1864), whose maiden name was Waller, 
was of English birth. She wrote many verses, and by them made the ac- 
quaintance of Charles Dickens, who did much to introduce her writings to 
the reading public. She sent many contributions to the Cornhill Magas ine. 
The selection here given is one of her best-known poems. 

1. Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 

.2. I know not what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then, 
But I struck one chord .of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 

3. It flooded the crimson twilight, 

Like the close of an Angel's Psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit, 
With a touch of infinite calm. 

4. It quieted pain and sorrow, 

Like love overcoming strife; 
It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 
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5. It linked all perplexed meanings 

Into one perfect peace, 
And trembled away into silence, 
As if it were loth to cease. 

6. I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 

That one lost chord divine, 
Which came from the soul of the Organ, 
And entered into mine. 

7. It may be that Death's bright Angel 

Will speak in that chord again; 
It may be that only in heav'n 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 

Adelaide Anne Procter. 

XCVI. THE AUTHOR OF "HOME, SWEET HOME." 

1. As I sit at my window here in 
Washington, watching the course of great 
men, and the destiny of party, I meet 
often with strange contradictions in this 
eventful life. The most remarkable was 
that of John Howard Payne, author of 
" Home, Sweet Home." I knew him per- 
sonally. He occupied the rooms under 
" "^ me for some time; and his conversation 

john Howard tayne. wag so cap tivating that I often spent 

whole days in his apartments. 
2. He was an applicant for office at the time — consul at Tunis 
— from which he had been removed. What a sad thing it was 
to see the poet subjected to the humiliation of office-seeking! 
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In the evening we would walk along the street. Once in a while 
we would see some family circle so happy, and forming so beau- 
tiful a group, that we would stop, and then pass silently on. 

3. On such occasions he would give a history of his wander- 
ings, his trials, and all the cares incident to his sensitive nature 
and poverty. " How often," said he once, " have I been in the 
heart of Paris, Berlin, or London, or some other city, and heard 
persons singing, or the hand-organ playing ' Home, Sweet Home/ 
without a shilling to buy the next meal, or a place to lay my heacL 

4. " The world has literally sung my song until every heart is 
familiar with its melody. Yet I have been a wanderer from my 
boyhood. My country has turned me ruthlessly from office; 
and in old age I have to submit to humiliation for bread." Thus 
he would complain of his hapless lot. His only wish was to die 
in a foreign land, to be buried by strangers, and to sleep in ob- 
scurity. 

5. I met him one day, looking unusually sad. " Have you got 
your consulate ? " said I. " Yes, and leave in a week for Tunis : 
I shall never return." The last expression was not a political 
faith. Far from it. Poor Payne ! his wish was realized — he 
died at Tunis. 

6. Whether his remains have been brought to this country, I 
know not. They should be; and if none others would do it, 
let the homeless throughout the world give a penny for a monu- 
ment to Payne. I knew him, and will give my penny for an in- 
scription like the following : 

7. Here lies J. HOWARD PAYNE, the author of 
"Home, Sweet Home," a wanderer in life. He whose 
songs were sung in every tongue, and found an echo in 
every heart, never had a home i he died in a foreign 



LAND." 



Anonymous. 
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XCVII. SKIPPER BEN. 

Lucy Larcom (1826-1893) was born at Beverly, ^Massachusetts. When 
she was only a young girl she went to work in a cotton factory at Lowell. 
But even as a mill operative she found time to write verses for different 
periodicals. Afterward she taught school for a number of years. She was 
very fond of little children, and she became a successful educator. For a 
long time she was the editor of Our Young Folks, a magazine that had a 
large circulation. Through this magazine she reached thousands of young 
people. Among her published books are Ships in the Mist, and several 
volumes of poems. She was very fond of the sea, and from it she drew the 
inspiration for some of her best work. Her name is a household word in 
homes where there are little children. 

1. Sailing away! 

Losing the breath of the shores in May, 
Dropping down from the beautiful bay, 
Over the sea-slope vast and gray ! 
And the skipper's eyes with a mist are blind ; 
For a vision comes on the rising wind, 
Of a gentle face that he leaves behind, 
And a heart that throbs through the fog-bank dim, 
Thinking of him. 

2. Far into night, 

He watches the gleam of the lessening light 
Fixed on the dangerous island height, 
That bars the harbor he loves from sight : 
And he wishes, at dawn, he could tell the tale 
Of how they had weathered the southwest gale, 
To brighten the cheek that had grown so pale 
With a wakeful night among specters grim, — 
Terrors for him. 
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3. Yo-heave-yo ! 

Here's the Bank where the fishermen go. 
Over the schooner's sides they throw 
Tackle and bait to the deeps below. 
And Skipper Ben in the water sees, 
When its ripples curl to the light land breeze, 
Something that stirs like his apple trees, 
And two soft eyes that beneath them swim, 
Lifted to him. 

4. Hear the wind roar, 

And the rain through the slit sails tear and pour ! 
" Steady ! we '11 scud by the Cape Ann shore, 
Then hark to the Beverly bells once more ! " 
And each man worked with the will of ten; 
While up in the rigging, now and then, 
The lightning glared in the face of Ben, 
Turned to the black horizon's rim, 

Scowling on him. 
• •••••••• 

5. How they went down 

Never was known in the still old town ; 
Nobody guessed how the fisherman brown, 
With the look of despair that w;as half a frown, 
Faced his fate in the furious night, 
Faced the mad billows with hunger white, 
Just within hail of the beacon-light 
That shone on a woman sweet and trim, 
Waiting for him. 
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6. Beverly bells, 

King to the tide as it ebbs and swells ! 
His was the anguish a moment tells, — 
The passionate sorrow death quickly knells. 
But the wearing wash of a lifelong woe 
Is left for the desolate heart to know, 
Whose tides with the dull years come and go, 
Till hope drifts dead to its stagnant brim, 
Thinking of him. 



Luct Larcom. 



XCVIII. A GLIMPSE OF DRESDEN. 

1. We are in the "Florence of the Elbe," as the Saxons 
have christened Dresden. The railroad brought us in three 
hours from Leipsic over the eighty miles of plain that intervene. 

2. Exclusive of its galleries of art, which are scarcely sur- 
passed by any in Europe, Dresden charms the traveler by the 
beauty of its environs. It stands in a curve of the Elbe, in the 
midst of green meadows, gardens, and fine old woods, with the 
hills of Saxony sweeping round like an amphitheater. 

3. I have just taken a last look at the Picture Gallery this 
morning, and left it with real regret. During the visit, 
BaphaePs heavenly picture of the Madonna and Child had so 
grown into my love and admiration, that it was painful to 
think I should never see it again. There are many more which 
clung so strongly to my imagination, gratifying in the highest 
degree the love for the Beautiful, that I have left them with 
sadness, and the thought that I would now have only the 
memory. 
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4. As if I were still standing before the picture, the sweet, 
holy countenance of the Madonna still looks upon me. Though 
this picture is a miracle of art, the first glance filled me with 
disappointment It has somewhat faded during the three hun- 
dred years that have rolled away since the hand of Raphael 
worked on the canvas, and the glass with which it is covered 
for better preservation injures the effect. However, after I 
had gazed on it awhile, every thought of this vanished. It is a 
picture which one can scarcely look upon without tears. 

5. By applying an hour before the appointed time, we ob- 
tained admission to the Royal Library. It contains three hun- 
dred thousand volumes — among them the most complete collec- 
tion of historical works in existence. Each hall is devoted to a 
history of a separate country, and one large room is filled with 
that of Saxony alone. 

6. In Dresden we were fortunate in seeing the Green Vaults, 
a collection of jewels, and other costly articles, unsurpassed in 
Europe. Admittance is only granted to six persons at a time. 
The first hall into which we were ushered contained works in 
bronze. They were all small, and chosen with regard to their 
artistic value. The next room contained statues and vases 
covered with reliefs in ivory. 

7. However costly the contents of these halls, they were only 
an introduction to those which followed. Each one exceeded the 
other in splendor and costliness. The- walls were covered to 
the ceiling with rows of goblets, vases, etc., made of jasper and 
agate, or gold and precious stones. 

8. It is almost impossible to estimate the value of the treas- 
ures these halls contain. That of the gold and jewels alone 
must be many millions of dollars, and the amount of labor ex- 
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pended on these toys of royalty is incredible. As monuments of 

patient and untiring toil, they are interesting; but it is sad to 

think how much labor, and skill, and energy have been expended 

in producing things which are useless to the world, and only of 

secondary importance as works of art. 

Bayabd Taylor. 



XCIX. BURIAL OF MOSES. 

1. By Nebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave ; 
But no man knows that sepulcher, 

And no man saw it e'er, 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there. 

2. That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth; 
Yet no man heard the trampling, 

Or saw the train go forth: 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes back when the night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun; 

3. Noiselessly as the springtime 

Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Unfold their thousand leaves; 
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So without sound of music 

Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain's crown 

The great procession swept. . 

4. Perchance the bald old eagle, 

On gray Beth-Peor's height, 
Out of his lonely eyrie 

Looked on the wondrous sight; 
Perchance the lion stalking 

Still shuns that hallowed spot; 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 

5. But when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades of the war, 
With arms reversed and muffled drums, 

Follow his funeral car ; 
They show the banners taken; 

They tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 

While peals the minute-gun. 

6. Amid the noblest of the land 

Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honored place, 

With costly marbles drest, 
In the great minster transept, 

Where lights like glories fall, 

And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings, 

Along the emblazoned hall. 
—23 
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7. This was the bravest warrior 

That ever buckled sword; 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word ; 
And never earth's philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage 

As he wrote down for men. 

8. And had he not high honor ? 

The hillside for a pall ! 
To lie in state while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tell! 
And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 

Over his bier to wave, 
And God's own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay him in the grave ! — 

9. In that deep grave without a name, 

Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again, — O wondrous thought ! 

Before the Judgment-day, 
And stand with glory wrapt around, 

On the hills he never trod, 
And speak of the strife that won our life 

With the incarnate Son of God. 

10. Oh, lonely tomb in Moab's land! 
Oh, dark Beth-Peor's hill ! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still; 
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God hath his mysteries of grace, 

Ways that we cannot tell; 

He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 

Of him he loved so well. 

Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 

C. NEW ENGLAND WEATHER. 

1. I don't know who makes New England weather, but I 
think it must be raw apprentices in the weather clerk's factory, 
who experiment and learn how in New England, for board and 
clothes, and then are promoted to make weather for countries 
that require a good article and will take their custom elsewhere 
if they don't get it. 

2. There is a sumptuous variety about the New England 
weather that compels the stranger's admiration — and regret. 
The weather is always doing something there, always attending 
strictly to business, always getting up new designs and trying 
them on the people to see how they will go. But it gets through 
more business in the spring than in any other season. In the 
spring I have counted one hundred and thirty-six different kinds 
of weather inside of f our-and-twenty hours. 

3. It was I that made the fame and fortune of the man who 
had that marvelous collection of weather on exhibition at the 
Centennial that so astounded the foreigners. He was going 
to travel all over the world, and get specimens from all climes. 
I said, " Don't you do it ; you come to New England on a favor- 
able spring day." I told him what we could do in the way of 
style, variety, and quantity. 

4. Well, he came, and he made his collection in four days. 
As to variety ■- — why, he confessed he got hundreds of kinds of 
weather that he had never heard of before. And as to quantity 
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— well, after he had picked out and discarded all that was 
blemished in any way, he not only had weather enough, but 
weather to spare, weather to hire out, weather to sell, weather 
to deposit, weather to invest, weather to give to the poor. 

5. " Old Probabilities " has a mighty reputation for accurate 
prophecy, and thoroughly wfell deserves it. You take up the 
papers and observe how crisply and confidently he checks off 
what to-day's weather is going to be on the Pacific coast, down 
South, in the Middle States, in the Wisconsin region ; see him 
sail along in the joy and pride of his power till he gets to 
New England. He can't any more tell that than he can tell 
how many Presidents of the United States there are going 
to be. He mulls over it, however, and by-and-by gets out some- 
thing like this : " Probable areas of rain and drought, succeeded 
or preceded by earthquakes, with thunder and lightning. But 
it is possible the program may be wholly changed in the mean- 
time." 

6. Yes, one of the brightest gems in the New England weather 
is the dazzling uncertainty of it. There is only one thing cer- 
tain about it: you are certain there is going to be plenty of 
weather — a perfect grand review; but you never can tell 
which end of the procession is going to move first. 

7. You fix up for the drought ; you leave your umbrella in 
the house, and sally out with your sprinkling-pot, and ten to 
one you get drowned. You make up your mind that the earth- 
quake is due; you stand from under, and take hold of some- 
thing to steady yourself, and, the first thing you know, you get 
struck by lightning. These are great disappointments, but they 
can't be helped. 

8. Now, as to the size of the weather in New England — 
lengthways, I mean. It is utterly disproportionate to the size 
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of that little country. Half the time, when it. is packed as 

full as it can hold, you will see that New England weather 

sticking out beyond the edges and projecting around hundreds 

and hundreds of miles over the neighboring States. She can't 

hold a tenth part of her weather. 

Samuel L. Clemens. 



CI. THE BELLS OF SHANDON. 

1. With deep affection 
And recollection 

I often think of those Shandon bells, 

Whose sound so wild would, 

In days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle their magic spells. 

2. On this I ponder 
Where'er I wander, 

And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee; 

With thy bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee. 

3. I Ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 

Tolling sublime in cathedral shrine, 
While at a glib rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate; 

But all their music spoke naught like thine: 

4. For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 

Of the belfry, knelling its bold notes free, 
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Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee ! 

5. I 've heard bells tolling 
Old Adrian's Mole in, 

Their thunder rolling from the Vatican, 

And cymbals glorious 

Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame; 

6. But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 

Flings o'er the Tiber, pealing solemnly — 

Oh, the bells of Shandon 

Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee! 

7. There's a bell in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk, Oh ! 

In St. Sophia the Turkman gets, 

And loud in air 

Calls men to prayer, 
From the tapering summits of tall minarets. 

8. Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them; 

But there's an anthem more dear to me — 

'T is the bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters of the River Lee! 

Francis Mahont. 
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CM- CHARACTER. 

1. When Stephen of Colonna fell into the hands of base 
assailants and they asked him in derision, " Where is now your 
fortress ? " " Here ! " was his bold reply, placing his hand upon 
his heart. It is in misfortune that the character of the upright 
man shines with the greatest luster, and, when all else fails, 
he takes his stand upon his integrity and his courage. 

2. Every one is bound to aim at the possession of a good 
character as one of the highest objects of life. The true man 
acts rightly, whether in secret or in the sight of others. That boy 
was well trained who, when asked why he did not pocket some 
pears, for nobody was there to see, replied, "Yes, there was 
somebody ; I was there to see myself, and I don't intend ever to 
see myself do a dishonest thing." We often hear it said that 
knowledge is power, but it is true in a much higher sense that 
character is power. 

3. Francis Horner, of England, was a man of whom Sydney 
Smith said that the Ten Commandments were stamped upon 
his countenance. The valuable and peculiar light in which 
Horner's history is calculated to inspire every right-minded 
youth is this : He died, at the age of thirty-eight, possessed of 
greater influence than any other private man, and admired, 
beloved, trusted and deplored by all except the heartless and the 
base. 

4. No greater homage was ever paid in Parliament to any 
deceased member. Now let every young man ask, How was this 
attained? By rank? He was the son of an Edinburgh mer- 
chant. By wealth ? Neither he nor any of his relations ever had 
a superfluous sixpence. By office? He held but one, and that 
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only for a few years, of no influence, and with very little pay. 
By talents? His were not splendid, and he had no genius. 
Cautious and slow, his only ambition was to be right. By elo- 
quence ? He spoke in calm good taste, without any of the oratory 
that either electrifies or seduces. By any fascination of manner ? 
His was only correct and agreeable. 

5. By what was it, then ? Merely by sense, industry, good 
principles and a good heart — qualities which no well-constituted 
mind need ever despair of attaining. It was the force of his 
character that raised him. There were many in the House of 
Commons of far greater ability and eloquence, but no one sur- 
passed him in the combination of an adequate portion of these 
with moral worth. Horner showed what moderate powers, 
unaided by anything whatever except culture and goodness, may 
achieve, even when these powers are displayed amid the compe- 
titions and jealousies of public life. 



CIII. AGAINST COERCING AMERICANS. 

1. Sib, it ill becomes the duty and dignity of Parliament to 
lose itself in such a fulsome, adulatory address to the Throne 
as that now proposed. We ought rather to approach it with 
sound and wholesome advice, and even with remonstrances 
against the ministers who have precipitated the British nation 
into an unjust, ruinous, murderous and felonious war. I call 
the war with our brethren in America an unjust and felonious 
war, because the primary cause and confessed origin of it is to 
attempt to take their money from them without their consent, 
contrary to the common rights of all mankind, and to those 
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fundamental principles of the English Constitution for which 
Hampden bled. 

2. I assert that it is a .murderous war, because it is an effort 
to deprive men of their lives for standing up in the defense of 
their property and their clear rights. Such a war, I fear, will 
draw down the vengeance of Heaven on this devoted kingdom. 
Sir, is any minister weak enough to flatter himself with the 
conquest of America ? You cannot, with all your allies, with all 
the mercenary ruffians of the North — you cannot affect so 
wicked a purpose. The Americans will dispute every inch of 
territory with you, every narrow pass, every strong defile, every 
Thermopylae, every Bunker's Hill ! More than half the empire 
is already }*st, and almost all the rest is in confusion and 
anarchy. We have appealed to the sword, and what have we 
gained? Bunker's Hill only, and that with a loss of twelve 
hundred men ! Are we to pay as dear for the rest of America ? 
The idea of the conquest of that immense country is as romantic 
as it is unjust. 

3. The honorable gentleman who moved this address says, 
"The Americans have been treated with lenity. " Will facts 
justify the assertion? Was your Boston Port Bill a measure 
of lenity ? Was your Fishery Bill a measure of lenity ? Was 
your bill for taking away the charter of Massachusetts Bay a 
measure of lenity ? I omit your many other gross provocations 
and insults by which the brave Americans have been driven to 
their present state. 

4. Whether that state is one of rebellion, or of fit and just 
resistance to unlawful acts of power, I shall not declare. This 
I know — a successful resistance is a revolution, not a rebellion. 
Rebellion, indeed, appears on the back of a flying enemy, but 
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revolution flames on the breastplate of the victorious warrior. 
Who can tell whether, in consequence of this day's action, the 
scabbard may not be thrown away by them as well as by us, and, 
should success attend them, whether in a few years the inde- 
pendent Americans may not celebrate the glorious era of the 

revolution of 1775, as we do that of 1688 ? 

John Wilkes. 



CIV. TO A SKYLARK. 

1. Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy ,f ull heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

2. Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

3. In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun. 
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4. The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

5. What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

6. Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

7. Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

8. Chorus hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 
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9. What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind? What ignorance of 
pain? 

10. We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

11. Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

12. Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound; 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground. 

13. Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Sudi harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

Percy Btsshe Shelley. 
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CV. IO VICTIS. 

William Wetmore Stoby (1819-1895) was an American sculptor and 
author. He was born in Salem, Massachusetts, and died at Vallombrosa, 
Italy. Mr. Story graduated in arts at nineteen, and in law at twenty-one, 
from Harvard University. His great genius for sculpture and literature 
declared itself very early. His reputation as a sculptor and a poet is world- 
wide. He formed the habit of writing a poem representing the idea he 
wished to realize in stone. The following was written as a preparation for 
one of his greatest productions in sculpture, his -figure of The Christ. 

1. I sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the Battle of 
Life — 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died overwhelmed 
in the strife — 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resound- 
ing acclaim 

Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet 
of fame, 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the 
broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely, a silent and des- 
perate part; 

Whose youth bore no flower on its branches, whose hopes 
burned in ashes away, 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at, 
who stood at the dying of day, 

With the wreck of their life all around them, unpitied, un- 
heeded, alone, 

With death swooping down o'er their failure, and all but 
their faith overthrown. 
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2. While the voice of the world shouts its chorus — its paean for 

those who have won — 
While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and high to the 

breeze and the sun 
Glad banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurrying feet 
Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors, I stand on the 

. field of defeat, 
In the shadow, with those who are fallen, and wounded, and 

dying, and there 
Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain-knotted 

brows, breathe a prayer, 
Hold the hand that is helpless, and whisper, " They only the 

victory win 
Who have fought the good fight and have vanquished the 

demon that tempts us within; 
Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize that the 

world holds on high ; 
Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight — if 

need be, to die." 

3. Speai, History! who are Life's Victors? Unroll thy long 

annals and say — 

Are they those whom the world called the victors — who won 
the success of the day ? 

The Martyrs or Nero ? The Spartans who fell at Thermopy- 
lae's tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges or Socrates? 

Pilate or Christ ? 

William Wetmoee Stoby. 
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CVI. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

[Kafolboh Bohapabtk was born at Corsica, August 15, 1789. Died at St Helena, May 18, 1821.] 

1. He is fallen! We may now pause before that splendid 
prodigy which towered among us like some ancient ruin, whose 
frown terrified the glance its magnificence attracted. Grand, 
gloomy and peculiar he sat upon the throne, a sceptered hermit, 
wrapped in the solitude of his own originality. A mind bold, 
independent, and decisive; a will despotic in its dictates; an 
energy that distanced expedition, and a conscience pliable to 
every touch of interest, marked the outline of this extraordinary 
character — the most extraordinary, perhaps, that in the annals 
of this world ever rose, or reigned, or fell. 

2. Flung into life in the midst of a revolution that quickened 
every energy of a people who acknowledge no superior, he com- 
menced his course, a stranger by birth, and a scholar by charity. 
With no friend but his sword, and no fortune but his talents, he 
rushed into the lists where rank and wealth and genius had ar- 
rayed themselves, and competition fled from him as from the 
glance of destiny. He knew no motive but interest, he acknowl- 
edged no criterion but success, he worshipped no god but ambi- 
tion, and, with an Eastern devotion, he knelt at the shrine of 
his idolatry. 

3. Subsidiary to this there was no creed that he did not pro- 
fess ; there was no opinion that he did not promulgate. In the 
hope of a dynasty, he upheld the Crescent ; for the sake of a di- 
vorce, he bowed before the Cross ; the orphan of St. Louis, he 
became the adopted. child of the republic, and, with a parricidal 
ingratitude, on the ruins of both the throne and the tribune he 
reared the throne of his despotism. A professed Catholic, he 
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imprisoned the Pope; a pretended patriot, he impoverished the 
country; and, in the name of Brutus, he grasped without re- 
morse and wore without shame the diadem of the Caesars! 
Through this pantomime of policy, fortune played the clown to 
his caprices. At his touch crowns crumbled, beggars reigned, 
systems vanished, the wildest theories took the color of his whim, 
and all that was venerable and all that was novel changed places 
with the rapidity of a drama. 

4. Even apparent defeat assumed the appearance of victory ; 
his flight from Egypt confirmed his destiny; ruin itself only 
elevated him to empire. But if his fortune was great, his genius 
was transcendent. Decision flashed upon his counsels, and it 
was the same to decide and to perform. To inferior intellects 
his combinations appeared perfectly impossible, his plans per- 
fectly impracticable ; but in his hands simplicity marked their 
development, and success vindicated their adoption. His per- 
son partook the character of his mind ; if the one never yielded 
in the cabinet, the other* never bent in the field. Nature had no 
obstacle that he did not surmount, space no opposition that he 
did not spurn, and, whether amid Alpine rocks, Arabian sands, 
or polar snows, he seemed proof against peril, and empowered 
with ubiquity ! 

5. The whole continent trembled at beholding the audacity 
of his designs and the miracle of their execution. Skepticism 
bowed to the prodigies of his performance; romance assumed 
the air of history ; nor was there aught too incredible for belief 
or too fanciful for expectation when the world saw a subaltern 
of Corsica waving his imperial flag over her most ancient capi- 
tals. All the visions of antiquity became commonplaces in his 
contemplation. Kings were his people, nations were his out- 
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posts, and he disposed of courts and crowns and camps and 
churches and cabinets as if they were titular dignitaries of the 
chessboard. Amid all these changes he stood immutable as 
adamant. 

6. It mattered little whether in the field or in the drawing- 
room, with the mob or the levee, wearing the Jacobin bonnet or 
the iron crown, banishing a Braganza or espousing a Hapsburg, 
dictating peace on a raft to the Czar of Kussia or contemplating 
defeat at the gallows of Leipsic, he was still the same military 
despot. 

7. In this wonderful combination his affectations of literature 
must not be omitted. The jailer of the press, he affected the 
patronage of letters; the proscriber of books, he encouraged 
philosophy ; the persecutor of authors and the murderer of print- 
ers, he yet pretended ,to the protection of learning. Such a 
medley of contradictions, and, at the same time, such an individ- 
ual consistency, were never united in the same character. A 
royalist, a republican, and an emperor, a Mohammedan, a Cath- 
olic, and a patron of the synagogue, a subaltern and a sovereign, 
a traitor and a tyrant, a Christian and an infidel, he was, through 
all his vicissitudes, the same stern, impatient, inflexible, origi- 
nal, the same mysterious, incomprehensible self — the man with- 
out a model and without a shadow. 

PHTT.TJP8. 
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CVII. ANECDOTE OF JUDGE MARSHALL. 

John Marshall (1755-1835). One of the 
powerful figures of our Revolutionary War, and 
the subsequent years of government-making, 
was John Marshall. His native State was Vir- 
ginia, a State that in an early day produced 
many statesmen. Marshall studied law, but gave 
up its practice in order to enter the American 
army to fight the English. After the war he 
filled one important public office after another, 
and always with force and ability. He refused 
a seat on the Supreme Bench of the U. S. Court 
early in its history. Under Adams, Marshall John mabshall. 

was made Secretary of State. In 1801 he was 

elected to the place of Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. He held 
this place with distinction for more than thirty years. His comprehension 
of the law was clear; and his logical judicial power ranks him as a man 
of most eminent qualities. Along with the great generals in the Revolu- 
tion, the great statesmen in the halls of Congress,, and the great executives 
in the White House, John Marshall stands as one of America's greatest 
jurists. The words of one of his critics fitly estimate him: "He was 
conscience made flesh, reason incarnate." 

1. It is not long since a gentleman was traveling in one of the 
counties of Virginia, and about the close of the day stopped at 
a public house, to obtain refreshment and spend tke night. He 
had been there but a short time, before an old jnan alighted 
from his gig, with the apparent intention of becoming his fellow- 
guest, at the same house. As the old man drove up, he observed 
that both the shafts of his gig were broken, and that they were 
held together by withes formed from the bark of a hickory sap- 
ling. Our traveler observed further, that he was plainly clad, 
that his knee-buckles were loosened, and that something like neg^ 
ligence pervaded his dress. 

2. Conceiving him to be one of the honest yoemanry of our 
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land, the courtesies of strangers passed between them, and they 
entered the tavern. It was about tie same time that an addition 
of three or four young gentlemen was made to their number — 
most, if not all of them, of the legal profession. As soon as 
they became conveniently accommodated, the conversation was 
turned by one of the latter upon an eloquent harangue which 
had that day been displayed at the bar. It was replied by the 
other, that he had witnessed the same day a degree of eloquence 
no doubt equal, but that it was from the pulpit. Something 
like a sarcastic rejoinder was made to the eloquence of the pulpit ; 
and a warm and able altercation ensued, in which the merits of 
the Christian religion became the subject of discussion. 

3. From six o'clock until eleven the young champions wielded 
the sword of argument, adducing with ingenuity and ability 
everything that could be said pro and con. During this pro- 
tracted period, the old gentleman listened with all the meekness 
and modesty of a child : as if he was adding new information 
to the stores of his own mind ; or perhaps he was observing with 
philosophic eye the faculties of the youthful mind, and how new 
energies are evolved by repeated action; or, perhaps, with pa- 
triotic emotion, he was reflecting upon the future destinies of 
his country, and on the rising generation upon whom these fu- 
ture destinies must devolve; or, most probably, with a senti- 
fcaent of moral and religious feeling, he was collecting an argu- 
ment which (characteristic of himself) no art would be " able 
to elude, and no force to resist." Our traveler remained a spec- 
tator, and took no part in what was said. 

4. At last, one of the young men, remarking that it was im- 
possible to combat with long and established prejudices, wheeled 
around, and with some familiarity, exclaimed: "Well, my old 
gentleman, what think you of these things ? " If, said the trav- 
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eler, a streak of vivid lightning had at that moment crossed the 
room, their amazement could not have been greater than it was 
with what followed. The most eloquent and unanswerable ap- 
peal was made for nearly an hour, by the old gentleman, that he 
ever heard or read. 

5. So perfect was his recollection, that every argument urged 
against the Christian religion was met in the order in which it 
was advanced. Hume's sophistry on the subject of miracles 
was, if possible, more perfectly answered than it had already 
been done by Campbell. And in the whole lecture there was 
so much simplicity and energy, pathos and sublimity, that not 
another word was uttered. An attempt to describe it, said the 
traveler, would be an attempt to paint the sunbeams. It was 
now a matter of curiosity and inquiry who the old gentleman 
was. The traveler concluded that it was the preacher from 
whom the pulpit eloquence was heard; but no — it was the 
Chief Justice of the United States. 



CVIII. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Rufus Choate, LL. D., (1790-1859,) one of 
the most eminent advocates and orators that 
America has produced, was born in Essex, Mas- 
sachusetts, the 1st of October, 1799. Both his 
parents were distinguished for quickness of in- 
tellect as well as weight of character. He en- 
tered Dartmouth in 1815. After taking his 
degrees he remained in the cpllege as tutor for 
one year. He commenced the study of law at 
Cambridge, and subsequently studied under the 
distinguished orator and lawyer, Mr. Wirt, then 
United States Attorney -General, at Washington. bufus choate. 

He began the practice of law in his native State, 
at Danvers, whence he removed to Salem, and afterward to Boston. He 
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was elected to Congress in 1832, and in 1841 he was chosen United States 
Senator as successor to Mr. Webster. As an orator Mr. Choate's powers 
were of the rarest order. He was not merely eloquent when he spoke on 
themes that were calculated of themselves to touch the feelings or stir the 
passions of his audience, but his genius enabled him to interest and 
fascinate his hearers even while discussing the driest and most unpromis- 
ing subjects. His health having failed, in 1858 he retired from business. 

1. Mb. Websteb's love of agriculture, of sports in the open 
air, of the outward world in starlight and storms, and sea and 
boundless wilderness, all displayed a man in whom the most va- 
rious intercourse with the world, the longest career in strife and 
honors, the consciousness of intellectual supremacy, the coming 
in of a wide fame, constantly enlarging, left him as he was at 
first — natural, simple, manly, genial, kind. 

2. I have learned by evidence the most direct and satisfac- 
tory, that in the last months of his life the whole affectionateness 
of his nature — his consideration for others, his gentleness, his 
desire to make them happy and to see them happy — seemed to 
come out in more and more beautiful and habitual expression 
than ever before. The long day's public tasks were felt to be 
done ; the cares, the uncertainties, the mental conflicts of high 
place were ended ; and he came home to recover himself for the 
few years which he might still expect would be his, before he 
should go hence, to be here no more. 

3. And there, I am assured and fully believe, no unbecoming 
regrets pursued him ; no discontent, as for injustice suffered or 
expectations unfulfilled ; no self-reproach for anything done or 
anything omitted by himself; no irritation, no peevishness 
unworthy of his noble nature ; but, instead, love and hope for 
his country, when she became the subject of conversation ; and 
for all around him, the dearest and the most indifferent, for all 
breathing things about him, the overflow of the kindest heart 
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growing in gentleness and benevolence: paternal, patriarchal 
affections, seeming to become more natural, warm, and commu- 
nicative every hour. Softer and yet brighter grew the tints on 
the sky of parting day ; and the last lingering rays, more even 
than the glories of noon, announced how divine was the source 
from which they proceeded ; how incapable to be quenched ; how 
certain to rise on a morning which no night should follow. 

4. Such a character was made to be loved. It was loved. 
Those who knew and saw it in its hour of calm — those who 
could repose on that soft green — loved him. His plain neigh- 
bors loved him ; and one said, when he was laid in his grave, 
" How lonesome the world seems ! " Educated young men loved 
him. The ministers of the gospel, the general intelligence of the 
country, the masses afar off, loved him. 

5. True, they had not found in his speeches, read by millions, 
so much adulation of the people ; so much of the music which 
robs the public reason of itself ; so many phrases of humanity 
and philanthropy; and some had told them he was lofty and 
cold — solitary in his greatness; but every year they came 
nearer and nearer to him, and as they came nearer they loved 
him better; they heard how tender the son had been, the hus- 
band, the brother, the father, the friend, the neighbor ; that he 
was plain, simple, natural, generous, hospitable' — the heart 
larger than the brain; .that he loved little children, and rever- 
enced God, the Scriptures, the Sabbath-day, the Constitution, 
and the law ; and their hearts clave to him. More truly of him 
than even of the great naval darling of England might be said, 
that " his presence would set the church-bells ringing, and give 
school-boys a holiday — would bring children from school and 
old men from the chimney-corner, to gaze on him ere he died." 
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The great and unavailing lamentations first revealed the deep 
place lie had in the hearts of his countrymen. 

6. You are now to add to this his extraordinary power of in- 
fluencing the convictions of others by speech, and you have com- 
pleted the survey of the means of his greatness. And here again 
I begin by admiring an aggregate made up of excellences and tri- 
umphs ordinarily deemed incompatible. He spoke with con- 
summate ability to the Bench, and yet exactly as, according to 
every sound canon of taste and ethics, the Bench ought to be ad- 
dressed. He spoke with consummate ability to the jury, and 
yet exactly as, according to every sound canon, that totally dif- 
ferent tribunal ought tp be addressed. 

7. In the halls of Congress ; before the people assembled for 
political discussion in masses; before audiences smaller and 
more select, assembled for some solemn commemoration of the 
past or of the dead — in each of these, again, his speech, of the 
first form of ability, was exactly adapted also to the critical 
proprieties of the place ; each achieved, when delivered, the most 
instant and specific success of eloquence, some of them in a 
splendid and remarkable degree ; and yet, stranger still, when re- 
duced to writing as they fell from his lips, they compose a body 
of reading, in many volumes, solid, clear, rich, and full of har- 
mony — a classical and permanent political literature. 

8. And yet all these modes of his eloquence, exactly adapted 
each to its stage and its end, were stamped with his image and 
superscription; identified by characteristics incapable to be 
counterfeited and impossible to be mistaken. The same high 
power of reason, intent in every one to explore and display 
some truth; the same sovereignty of form, of brow, and eye, 
and tone, and manner, — everywhere the intellectual king of 
men, standing before yqu ; the same marvelousness of qualities 
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and results, residing, I know not where, in words, in pictures, in 
the ordering of ideas, in felicities indescribable, by means where- 
of, coming from his tongue, all things seemed mended; truth 
seemed more true; probability more plausible; greatness more 
grand ; goodness more awful ; every affection more tender than 
when coming from other tongues; — all these are in his elo- 
quence. 

Rufus Choate. 



CIX. THE HISTORY OF THE APPLE TREE. 

1. It is remarkable how closely the history of the apple tree 
is connected with that of man. The geologist tells us that the 
order of the Rosacea, which includes the apple, also the true 
grasses, and the Labiates, or mints, were introduced only a short 
time previous to the appearance of man on the globe. 

2. It appears that apples made a part of the food of that 
unknown primitive people whose traces have lately been found 
at the bottom of the Swiss lakes, supposed to be older than the 
foundation of Home, — so old that they had no metallic imple- 
ments. An entire black and shriveled crab-apple has been re- 
covered from their stores. 

3. Tacitus says of the ancient Germans that they satisfied 
their hunger with wild apples, among other things. 

4. Niebuhr 1 observes that "the words for a house, a field, 
a plow, plowing, wine, oil, milk, sheep, apples, and others relat- 
ing to agriculture and the gentler ways of life, agree in Latin 
and Greek, while the Latin words for all objects pertaining to 
war or the chase are utterly alien from the Greek." Thus the 
apple tree may be considered a symbol of peace no less than the 
olive. 

1 A German historical critic of ancient life. 
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5. The apple was early so important, and so generally dis- 
tributed, that its name traced to its root in many languages 
signifies fruit in general. Melon, in Greek, means an apple; 
also, the fruit of other trees; also, a sheep, and any cattle; 
and finally, riches in general. 

6. The apple tree has been celebrated by the Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans, and Scandinavians. Some have thought that the first 
human pair were tempted by its fruit. Goddesses are fabled to 
have contended for it, dragons were set to watch it, and heroes 
were employed to pluck it 1 

7. The tree is mentioned in at least three places in the Old 
Testament, and its fruit in two or three more. Solomon sings, 
"As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
among the sons." And again, " Stay me with flagons, comfort 
me with apples." The noblest part of man's noblest feature is 
named from this fruit, " the apple of the eye." 

8. The apple tree is also mentioned by Homer and Herodo- 
tus. Ulysses saw in the glorious garden of Alcinoiis "pears 
and pomegranates and apple trees bearing beautiful fruit." 
And according to Homer, apples were among the fruits which 
Tantalus could not pluck, the wind ever blowing their boughs 
away from him. Theophrastus, as a botanist, knew and de- 
scribed the apple tree. 

9. According to the prose Edda, 2 " Iduna keeps in a box the 
apples which the gods, when they feel old age approaching, have 
only to taste of to become young again. It is in this manner 
that they will be kept in renovated youth until Eagnarok " (or 
the, destruction of the gods). 

1 The Greek myths especially referred to are The Choice of Paris, and The Apples of the 
Hesperides. 

•The stories of the early Scandinavians. 
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10. I learn from Loudon that " the ancient Welsh bards were 
rewarded for excelling in song by the token of the apple spray " ; 
and " in the Highlands of Scotland the apple tree is the badge 
of the clan Lamont." 

11. The apple tree belongs chiefly to the northern temperate 
zone. Loudon says that " it grows spontaneously in every part 
of Europe except the frigid zone, and throughout* western Asia, 
China, and Japan." We have also two or three varieties of the 
apple indigenous to North America. The cultivated apple tree 
was first introduced into this country by the earliest settlers, 
and is thought to do as well or better here than anywhere else. 
Probably some of the yarieties which are now cultivated were 
first introduced into Britain by the Romans. 

12. Pliny, adopting the distinction of Theophrastus, says, 
" Of trees there are some which are altogether wild, some more 
civilized." Theophrastus includes the apple among the last; 
and, indeed, it is in this sense the most civilized of all trees. 
It is as harmless as a dove, as beautiful as a rose, and as 
valuable as flocks and herds. It has been longer cultivated than 
any other, and so is more humanized ; and who knows but, like 
the dog, it will at length be no longer traceable to its wild 
original ? 

13. It migrates with man, like the dog and horse and cow: 
first, perchance, from Greece to Italy, thence to England, thence 
to America ; and our Western emigrant is still marching stead- 
ily toward the setting sun with the seeds of the apple in his 
pocket, or perhaps a few young trees strapped to his load. 
At least a million apple trees are thus set farther westward 
this year than any cultivated ones grew last year. Consider 
how the Blossom-Week, like the Sabbath, is thus annually 
spreading over the prairies ; for when man migrates he carries 
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with him not only his birds, quadrupeds, iflsects, vegetables, and 
his very sward, but his orchard also. 

14. The leaves and tender twigs are an agreeable food to 
many domestic animals, as the cow, horse, sheep, and goat; 
and the fruit is sought after by the first as well as by the hog. 
Thus there appears to have existed a natural alliance between 
these animals and this tree from the first. " The fruit of the 
crab in the forests of France," is said to be " a great resource 
for the wild boar." 

15. Not only the Indian, but many indigenous insects, birds, 
and quadrupeds, welcomed the apple tree to these shores. Tho 
tent caterpillar saddled her eggs on the very first twig that was 
formed, and it has since shared her affections with the wild 
cherry; and the canker-worm also in a measure abandoned the 
elm to feed on it. As it grew apace, the bluebird, robin, cherry- 
bird, king : bird, and many more, came with haste and built their 
nests, and warbled in its boughs, and so became orchard birds, 
and multiplied more than ever. 

16. It was an era in the history of their race. The downy 
woodpecker found such a savory morsel under its bark, that he 
perforated it in a ring quite round the tree before he left it, — 
a thing which he had never done before, to my knowledge. It 
did not take the partridge long to find out how sweet its buds 
were, and every winter eve she flew, and still flies, from the 
wood, to pluck them, much to the farmer's sorrow. The rabbit, 
too, was not slow to learn the taste of its twigs and bark; and 
when the fruit was ripe, the squirrel half-rolled, half-carried it 
to his hole ; and even the muskrat crept up the bank from the 
brook at evening, and greedily devoured it, until he had worn a 
path in the grass there ; and when it was frozen and thawed, the 
crow and the jay were glad to taste it occasionally. The owl 
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crept into the first fipple tree that became hollow, and fairly 

hooted with delight, finding it just the place for him ; so, settling 

down into it, he has remained there ever since. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 

CX. THE PERCEPTION OF BEAUTY. 

William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) was a distinguished clergy- 
man and orator. He took a leading part in the public affairs of his day, 
and wrote and lectured eloquently on several topics. 

1. Beauty is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the 
numberless flowers of the spring. It waves in the branches of 
the trees and the green blades of grass. It haunts the depths of 
the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell and 
the precious stone. And not only these minute objects, but the 
ocean, the mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising 
and setting sun, all overflow with beauty. The universe is its 
temple, and those men who are alive to it cannot lift their eyes 
without feeling themselves encompassed with it on every side. 

2. Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives 
are so refined and pure, so congenial with our tenderest feelings 
and so akin to worship, that it is painful to think of the multi- 
tude of men as living in the midst of it, and living almost as 
blind to it as if they w.ere tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy 
is lost to the world by the want of culture of this spiritual en- 
dowment. The greatest truths are wronged if not linked with 
beauty, and they win their way most surely and deeply into the 
soul when arrayed in this their natural and fit attire. Now no 
man receives the true culture of a man, in whom the sensibilitv 
to the beautiful is not cherished ; and I know of no condition 
of life from which it should be excluded. 

William Ellery Chawitcng. 
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CXI. "HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED, SLEEP. 

1. Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist's music «deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this, — 

" He giveth his beloved, sleep ! " 

2. What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero's heart to be- unmoved, 

The poet's star-tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot's voice, to teach and rouse, 
The monarch's crown, to light the brows ? — 

" He giveth his beloved, sleep." 

3. What do we give to our beloved ? 
A little faith all undisproved, 

A little dust to overweep, 
And bitter memories to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake, — 

"He giveth his beloved, sleep." 

4. " Sleep soft, beloved ! " we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep. 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break his happy slumber when 

" He giveth his beloved, sleep." 

5. O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 

O men, with wailing in your voices ! 
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O delved gold, the wailers heap ! 

strife, O curse, that o'er it fall ! 
God strikes a silence through you all, 

And " giveth his beloved, sleep." 

6. His dews drop mutely on the hill, 

His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men sow and reap. 

More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 
" He giveth his beloved, sleep." 

7. Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 

Confirmed in such a rest to keep ; 
But angels say — and through the word 

1 think their happy smile is heard — 
" He giveth his beloved, sleep." 

.• 

8. And friends, dear friends, — when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one most loving of you all 
Say, " Not a tear must o'er her fall ; 

' He giveth his beloved, sleep.' " 

Elizabeth Babbett Bbowning. 
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EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 



CXII. OPPORTUNITY. 

Edward Rowland Sill (1841-1887)" was an 
educator and a writer. His most pretentious 
production was The Hermitage and Other Poems. 
He was born at Windsor, Connecticut, graduated 
at Yale College, and died at Cleveland, Ohio. 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream : 

There spread a cloud of dust along a 

plain, 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and 

swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle's edge, 

And thought : " Had I a sword of keener steel — 

That blue blade that the king's son bears — but this 

Blunt thing " he snapped and flung it from his hand,- 

And, lowering, crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 

Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

Edward Rowland Sill. 



Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
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Hove] and mart and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate ! 

If sleeping, wake — if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 

Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 

I answer not, and I return no more. 

John J. Ingalls. 

CXIII. LAFAYETTE. 

1. While we bring our offerings for the mighty of our own 
land, shall we not remember the chivalrous spirits of other 
shores, who shared with them the hour of weakness and woe? 
Pile to the clouds the majestic column of glory ; let the lips of 
those who can speak well, hallow each spot where the bones of 
your bold repose; but forget not those who, with your bold, 
went out to battle. 

2. Among those men of noble daring, there was one, a young 
and gallant stranger, who left the blushing vine-hills of his de- 
lightful France. The people whom he came to succor were not 
his people ; he knew them only in the sad story of their wrongs. 
He was no mercenary adventurer, striving for the spoil of the 
vanquished ; the palace acknowledged him for its lord, and the 
valley yielded him its increase. He was no nameless man, stak- 
ing life for reputation; he ranked among nobles, and looked 
unawed upon kings. 

3. He was no friendless outcast, seeking for a grave to hide 
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a broken heart ; he was girdled by the companions of his child- 
hood; his kinsmen were about him; his wife was before him. 
Yet from all these loved ones he turned away. Like a lofty tree 
that shakes down its green glories, to battle with the winter 
storm, he flung aside the trappings of place and pride to cru- 
sade for Freedom, in Freedom's holy land. He came ; but not 
in the day of successful rebellion; not when the new-risen sun 
of Independence had burst the cloud of time, and careered to 
its place in the heavens. 

4. He came when darkness curtained the hills, and the tern- 

• 

pest was abroad in its anger; when the plow stood still in the 
field of promise, and briers cumbered the garden of beauty; 
when fathers were dying and mothers were weeping over them ; 
when wife was binding up the gashed bosom of her husband; 
and the maiden was wiping the death-damp from the brow of 
her lover. He came when the brave began to fear the power of 
man, and the pious to doubt the favor of God. It was then that 
this one joined the ranks of a revolted people. 

5. Freedom's little phalanx bade him a grateful welcome. 
With them he courted the battle's rage ; with theirs, his arm was 
lifted ; with theirs, his blood was shed. Long and doubtful was 
the conflict At length kind Heaven smiled on the good cause, 
and the beaten invaders fled. The profane were driven from the 
temple of Liberty, and, at her pure shrine, the pilgrim-warrior, 
with his adored commander, knelt and worshipped. Leaving 
there his offering, the incense of an uncorrupted spirit, he at 
length rose, and, crowned with benedictions, turned his happy 
feet toward his long-deserted home. 

6. After nearly fifty years, that one has come again. Can 
mortal tongue tell, can mortal heart feel, the sublimity of that 
coming ? Exulting millions rejoice in it ; and their loud, long, 
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transporting shout, like the mingling of many winds, rolls on, 
undying, to Freedom's farthest mountains. A congregated na- 
tion comes aTound him, Old men bless him, and children rev- 
erence him. The lovely come out to look upon him ; the learned 
deck their halls to greet him ; the rulers of the land rise up to 
do him homage. 

7. How his full heart labors ! He views the rusting trophies 
of departed days ; he treads the high places where his brethren 
molder; he bends before the tomb of his "father"; his words 
are tears — the speech of sad remembrance. But he looks round 
upon a ransomed land and a joyous race ; he beholds the bless- 
ings these trophies secured, for which these brethren died, for 
which that " father " lived ; and again his words are tears — 
the eloquence of gratitude and joy. 

8. Spread forth creation like a map ; bid earth's dead multi- 
tudes revive; and of all the pageant splendors that ever glit- 
tered to the sun, when looked his burning eye on a sight like 
this ? Of all the myriads that have come and gone, what cher- 
ished minion ever ruled an hour like this ? Many have struck 
the redeeming blow for their own freedom ; but who, like this 
man, has bared his bosom in the cause of strangers ? 

9. Others have lived in the love of their own people ; but who, 
like this man, has drunk his sweetest cup of welcome with an- 
other? Matchless chief! of glory's immortal tablets there is 
one for him, for him alone! Oblivion shall never shroud its 
splendor; the everlasting flame of Liberty shall guard it, that 
the generations of men may repeat the name recorded there, 

the beloved name of Lafayette. 

Chas. Spsaoub. 
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Robert Burns (1759-1796) is the poet most beloved of the Scottish 
people, and he is without doubt the most popular English poet in America. 
Burns had a lifetime struggle with poverty. His experience gave him in- 
sight into the life of the Scottish peasantry, and his poetic pen set to 
rhythm this life-story. He knew and loved the common people of his time, 
hence he will be himself beloved by the common people of all time and of 
other countries than Scotland. His poems have made the popular songs of 
England and America. In the quaint dialect of the Scottish people he has 
written sweet, simple ballads that touch the common human heart. 

He was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, and died at Dumfries. He has been 
called "Scotia's Bard," "The Ayrshire Plowman," and "The Shakespeare 
of Scotland." Among other well-known works are his Tarn O'Shanter, To a 
Mountain Daisy, Highland Mary, Comin* Through the Rye, and Ye Banks 
and Braes o' Bonnie Doon. 

I. FOB A' THAT AND A 7 THAT. 

1. Is there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a' that! 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a' that! 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Our toils obscure, and a' that; 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 
The man 's the gowd * for a' that ! 

2. What though on hamely 2 fare we dine, 

Wear hodden-gray, and a' that ; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man 's a man for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Their tinsel show, and a' that ; 
The honest man, though e'er sae poor, 
Is king o' men for a' that ! 

1 Gold. * Homely. 
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3. Ye see yon birkie, 1 ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He 's but a coof 2 for a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that, 

His ribbon, star, and a' that; 

The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a' that. 

4. A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he maunna fa' that! 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Their dignities, and a' that; 
The pith o' sense, and pride o' worth, 
Are higher rank than a' that. 

5. Then let us pray that come it may — 

As come it will for a' that — 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 
May bear the gree, 3 and a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that, 

It ? s coming yet, for a' that, 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 
Shall brothers be for a' that ! 



II. TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 
ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH IN APRIL, 1786. 

1. Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

• 

Thou's met me in an evil hour; 

i Spirited fellow. *Fool. "Prize. 
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For I maun crush amang the stoure 1 

Thy slender stem: 
To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

2. Alas ! it 's no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet, 

Wi' spreckl'd breast, 
When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east! 

3. Cauld blew the bitter biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

4. The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield, 
But thou, beneath the random bield 2 

O' clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie 3 stibble-field, 
Unseen, alane. 

5. There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies ! 

^DuBt *A shelter. 'Dry* barren. 
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6. Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade! 
By love's simplicity betrayed, 

And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i' the dust. 

7. Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd! 
Unskillful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er ! 

8. Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's brink, 
Till wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 
He, ruined, sink! 

9. Even thou who mourn' st the Daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; ' 
Stern Ruin's ploughshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom, 

Till crushed beneath the furrow's weight 

Shall be thy doom. 



Robert Burns. 
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CXV. ACHIEVEMENTS AND DIGNITY OF LABOR. 

Rev. Newman Hall (1816) is an English clergyman. He is widely 
known as a lecturer on reform topics. He visited America several years 
ago and lectured in the large cities. He is a powerful temperance advocate, 
and is well known as a lecturer in behalf of that cause. 

1. The dignity of Labor! Consider its achievements! Dis- 
mayed by no difficulty, shrinking from no exertion, exhausted 
by no struggle, ever eager for renewed efforts in its persevering 
promotion of human happiness, " clamorous Labor knocks with 
its hundred hands at the golden gate of the morning," obtaining 
each day, through succeeding centuries, fresh benefactions for 
the world ! 

2. Labor clears the forest, and drains the morass, and makes 
the wilderness rejoice and blossom as the rose. Labor drives 
the plow, scatters the seed, reaps the harvest, grinds the corn 
and converts it into bread, the staff of life. Labor, tending the 
pastures, as well as cultivating the soil, provides with daily sus- 
tenance the one thousand millions of the family of man. 

3. Labor gathers the gossamer web of the caterpillar, the 
cotton from the field, and the fleece from the flock, and weaves 
them into raiment soft and warm and beautiful — the purple 
robe of the prince and the gray gown of the peasant being alike 
its handiwork. Labor molds the brick, splits the slate, quarries 
the stone, shapes the column, and rears, not only the humble cot- 
tage, but the gorgeous palace, the tapering spire, and the stately 
dome. 

4. Labor, diving deep into the solid earth, brings up its long- 
hidden stores of coal to feed ten thousand furnaces, and in mill- 
ions of habitations to defy the winter's cold. Labor explores the 
rich veins of deeply buried rocks, extracting the gold, the silver, 
the copper, the tin, and the oil. Labor smelts the iron, and 
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molds it into a thousand shapes for use and ornament — from 
the massive pillar to the tiniest needle, from the ponderous an- 
chor to the wire gauze, from the mighty fly-wheel of the steam 
engine to the polished purse-ring or the glittering bead. 

5. : Labor hews down the gnarled oak, shapes the timber, 
builds the ship, and guides it over the deep, plunging through 
the billows, and wrestling with the tempest, to bear to our shores 
the produce of every clime. Labor brings us India spices, and 
American cotton ; African ivory, and Greenland oil ; fruits from 
the sunny South, and furs from the frozen North ; tea from the 
East, and sugar from the West ; carrying, in exchange, to 
every- land, the products of industry and skill. Labor, by the 
universally spread ramifications of trade, distributes its own 
treasures from country to country, from city to city, from house 
to house, conveying to the doors of all the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life, and, by the pulsations of an untrammeled commerce, 
maintaining healthy life in the great social system. 

6. Labor, fusing opaque particles of rock, produces trans- 
parent glass, which it molds and polishes and combines so won- 
drously that sight is restored to the blind ; while worlds before 
invisible, from distance, are brought so near as to be weighed 
and measured with an unerring exactness; and atoms which 
had escaped all detection, from minuteness, reveal a world of 
wonder and beauty in themselves. Labor, laughing at difficul- 
ties, spans majestic rivers, carries viaducts over marshy swanfps, 
suspends aerial bridges above deep ravines, pierces the solid 
mountain with its dark, undeviating tunnel, blasting rocks and 
filling hollows; and, while linking together with its iron but 
loving grasp all nations of the earth, verifying in a literal sense 
the ancient prophecy, " Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low." 

7. Labor draws forth its delicate iron thread, and, stretching 
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it from city to city, from province to province, through moun- 
tains and beneath the sea, realizes more than fancy ever fabled, 
while it constructs a chariot on which speech may outstrip the 
wind, compete with the lightning, and fly as rapidly as thought 
itself. Labor seizes the thoughts of genius, the discoveries of 
science, the admonitions of piety, and with its magic types im- 
pressing the vacant page, renders it pregnant with life and 
power, perpetuating truth to distant ages, and diffusing it to 
all mankind. Labor sits enthroned in palaces of crystal, whose 
high-arched roofs proudly sparkle in the sunshine which de- 
lighteth to honor it, and whose ample courts are crowded with 
the trophies of its victories in every country and in every age. 

8. Labor, a mighty magician, walks forth into a region unin- 
habited and waste; he looks earnestly at the scene, so quiet in 
its desolation; then, waving his wonder-working wand, those 
dreary valleys smile with golden harvests: those barren moun- 
tain-slopes are clothed with foliage; the furnace blazes; the 
anvil rings ; the busy wheels whirl round ; the town appears — 
the mart of commerce, the hall of science, the temple of religion, 
rear high their lofty fronts ; a forest of masts, gay with varied 
pennons, rises from the harbor ; the wharves are crowded with 
commercial spoils — the peaceful spoils which enrich both him 
who receives and him who yields. 

9. Representatives of far-off regions make it their resort; 

Science enlists the elements of earth and heaven in its service ; 

Art, awaking, clothes its strength with beauty; Literature, 

newborn, redoubles and perpetuates its praise; Civilization 

smiles; Liberty is glad; Humanity rejoices; Piety exults — 

for the voice of Industry and Gladness is heard on every hand. 

And who, contemplating such achievements, will deny that 

there is dignity in labor ? 

Newman Hall. 
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CXVI. A BIRD'S NEST. 



1. Over my shaded doorway 

Two little brown-winged birds 
Have chosen to fashion their dwelling, 

And utter their loving words ; 
All day they are going and coming 

On errands frequent and fleet, 
And warbling over and over, 

" Sweet, sweet, sweet, O sweet ! " 

2. Their necks are changeful and shining, 
• Their eyes are like living gems ; 
And all day long they are busy 

Gathering straws and stems, 
Lint and feathers and grasses, 

And half forgetting to eat, 
Yet never failing to warble, 

" Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet." 

3. I scatter crumbs on the doorstep, 

And fling them some flossy threads; 
They fearlessly gather my bounty, 

And turn up their graceful heads, 
And chatter and dance and flutter, 

And scrape with their tiny feet, 
Telling me over and over, 

" Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet." 

4. What if the sky is clouded ? 

What if the rain comes down 3 
They are all dressed to meet it, 
In water-proof suits of brown. 
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They never mope nor languish 

Nor murmur at storm or heat, 
But say, whatever the weather, 

" Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet." 

5. Always merry and busy, 

Dear little brown-winged birds! 
Teach me the happy magic 

Hidden in those soft words, 
Which always, in shine or shadow, 
So lovingly you repeat, 
Over and over and over, 
" Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet." 

Florence Percy. 



CXVII. INTEMPERANCE. 

Intemperance cuts down youth in its vigor, manhood in its 
strength, and age in its weakness. 

It breaks the father's heart, bereaves the doting mother, ex- 
tinguishes natural affections, erases conjugal loves, blots out 
filial attachments, blights parental hope, and brings down 
mourning age in sorrow to the grave. 

It produces weakness, not strength; sickness, not health; 
death, not life. 

It makes wives widows; children orphans; fathers fiends, 
and all of them paupers and beggars. 

It feeds rheumatism, nurses gout, welcomes epidemics, in 
vites cholera, imports pestilence, and embraces consumption. 

It covers the land with idleness, misery, and crime. 

It fills your jails, supplies your almshouses, and demands 
your asylums. 
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It engenders controversies, fosters quarrels, and cherishes 
riots. 

It crowds your penitentiaries and furnishes victims to your 
scaffolds. 

It is the lifeblood of the gambler, the element of the burglar, 
the prop of the highwayman, and the support of the midnight 
incendiary. 

It countenances the liar, respects the thief, esteems the blas- 
phemer. 

It violates obligations, reverences fraud, and honors infamy. 

It defames benevolence, hates love, scorns virtue, and slan- 
ders innocence. 

It incites the father to butcher his helpless offspring, helps 
the husband to massacre his wife, and the child to grind the 
parricidal axe. 

It burns up men, consumes women, detests life, curses God, 
and despises Heaven. 

It suborns witnesses, nurses perjury, defiles the jury-box, and 
stains the judicial ermine. 

It degrades the citizen, debases the legislator, dishonors the 
statesman, and disarms the patriot. 

It brings shame, not honor; terror, not safety; despair, not 
hope; misery, not happiness; and with the malevolence of a 
fiend it calmly surveys its frightful desolation, and unsatisfied 
with its havoc it poisons felicity, kills peace, ruins morals, 
blights confidence, slays reputation, and wipes out national 
honor, — then curses the world and laughs at its ruin. 

Robert G. Ingebsoia. 
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CXVIII. A BITTER TEMPTATION. 
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1. There was great excitement in Biddleville. It was after 
the close of the school year, and the time was at hand when the 
annual boat-race took place between the crews of Biddleville 
Academy and Mumford College. The Biddleville folk had 
always been jealous of Mumford, and had never forgiven the 
presumption of that town in calling its high school — for that 
is all it was — a college. And the worst of it was that the Mum- 
ford boys behaved a good deal like college men, and one of them 
had even appeared on the streets wearing a silk hat and carry 
ing a cane. 

2. So when the Biddleville boys, encouraged by their elders, 
organized a boat club and challenged the Mumford collegians 
to a race, the latter stared at them in surprise at first, and after- 
wards treated them with good-humored contempt. For, you 
must know, the Mumford College four-oared crew was well 
known in that part of the country. The college had possessed a 
boat club for several years, and there was even such a thing as 
the " Mumford stroke." Of course, under these circumstances, 
it was inevitable that the Biddleville boys should be beaten, and 
for five years in succession they had suffered defeat from the 
Mumford collegians. 

3. But the collegians were uneasy. The first year they had 
beaten their opponents by six lengths of open water, and it had 
been painfully apparent that the Biddlevillians did not know 
how to row. Then one of their boys was sent to Yale, and he 
came back on several visits in the course of his Freshman year, 
full of points about the art of pulling a boat. Later in the year 
he brought a friend home with him, and that friend turned out 
to be a member of the Yale crew. He spent a whole day on the 
water with the Biddleville four, and they had their eyes opened. 
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4. That year the Mumfords won by four lengths. The next 
year there was another Yale man down to coach Biddleville. 
This time it was an actual Biddleville boy, who had gone to 
Yale and become a member of the Varsity crew. That year 
Mumford won by two lengths; and the following year they 
won by a length ; and the next year they had only half a length 
to spare. 

This year the Mumford collegians were in a bad state of 
mind. All kinds of rumors had been afloat as to the manner 
in which the Biddlevilles had been training for the race. 

5. The most disturbing one was that a mysterious stranger, 
a big man with a dark mustache, had been seen steering the 
Biddleville shell and coaching the crew; and it was whispered 
that he was no less a personage than the stroke of the Oxford 
University eight, who was visiting America, and had friends in 
Biddleville. Perhaps the Mumfords would have been more un- 
easy than ever if they had known who it really was. It was 
simply the great " Bob " Cook, the coach of the Yale. University 
crew, who had come down to oblige his young friend, the Bid- 
dleville boy, who was now in the Yale Law School, and in the 
waist of the 'varsity shell. You see, the rival schools closed 
late, and their annual race took place a week later than the 
Yale-Harvard race, so Mr. Cook could be there without diffi- 
culty. 

6. The Mumford crew arrived at Biddleville the day before 
the race, and in the evening Charlie Wentworth, coxswain of the 
collegians, stood on the river-bank in front of their quarters in 
deep meditation. He had a feeling, which he could not drive 
away, that the Biddleville boys were going to win this year, and 
he was searching his brain for some expedient by which 'this 
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might, at the last moment, be prevented. But think as he might, 
he could not see any way out of it. 

7. " If they can row faster than we can," he said to himself, 
" they '11 beat us, unless I see a chance to take an advantage of 
them in the course of the race, and I mean to keep my wits 
about me." 

8. The day upon which the race was to take place proved to 
be clear and warm, with a gentle westerly breeze which would 
not ruffle the water. The town was in a great flutter of bunting, 
and the streets teemed with gayly-costumed ladies. A big four- 
horse coach, bearing a jolly party of Mumford boys, rattled 
down High street to an accompaniment of mellow horn-calls 
and shrill cheers from the boys. The Mumford colors, purple 
and white, streamed from the coach, and whenever a lady was 
seen wearing those colors she was cheered. But of course the 
Biddleville colors, yellow and blue, were seen everywhere, and 
Biddleville boys paraded the streets in shoals, cheering, and 
singing, 

"Here's to good old Bid., 
For of Mumford she'll get rid — 
Drink her down." 

9. The race was set down for five o'clock, and at that hour 
the whole population went down to the river. The course was 
a mile and a half long, and was almost straight, while the banks 
of the river rose twenty feet or so above the water, thus making 
it possible for spectators near the finish to see the race from 
beginning to end with good glasses. 

"They look mighty strong in the waist of the boat," said 
Charlie Wentworth. 

He was talking to Harvey Storrs, stroke of the Mumford 
four, as the Biddleville shell slid by under easy swing, going 
up to the starting-point. 
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" They look beefy to me," said JStorrs ; " but their bow oar 
seems overtrained," 

10. " They pull in stunning form," said Cyril Black, No. 3. 
" Yes, but it 's easy to do that when you 're going slowly," 

answered Storrs. 

" Well, it warms a fellow's heart to hear you talk," said Black. 
"I don't believe you would want to hang yourself if we were 
beaten." 

"I don't think I should," said Harvey; "but at the same 
time I mean to do all I can to prevent them from beating us." 

"They shall not beat us!" exclaimed Charlie Wentworth, 
passionately. 

11. Then the Mumford crew took their places in their boat, 
and paddled slowly up to the start. The Biddleville boys were 
resting on their oars and sucking lemons. Frank Brownell, the 
stroke oar, turned his head, and said : 

" Now, boys, don't let anything get you rattled, and I believe 
we '11 win this race. Whatever happens, even if the river turns 
upside down, keep your eyes in the boat, keep time, get your 
legs and back into every stroke, and don't stop rowing." 

12. " That 's the talk, Frank," said George Waters, the cox- 
swain. " If we don't beat those fellows this year, it will be be- 
cause we don't attend strictly to business. We have the muscle, 
and we have the stroke. All we 've got to do is to pull hard and 
steer straight. You fellows attend to the pulling, and I '11 guar- 
antee that the rudder does not interfere with you." 

" Here they are," said Brownell. " They 're a wiry set j but 
I believe we are too heavy for them." 

" And if we beat them," chimed in Phil Terry, No. 3, " this 
town will not be big enough to hold us." 
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13. " Eyes in the boat/' said Waters. " Here 's the referee's 
launch. Keep quiet now, boys, and listen to orders." 

The water was smooth, and it did not take the referee long 
to get the crews into position. It seemed only a second before 
the pistol cracked, and the eight strong young backs swung for- 
ward. Mumford had the best of the start, Biddleville's first 
two or three strokes being ragged. 

" Steady, boys, steady," said Waters, in a low tone ; " keep 
time and be cool. You 've a long way to go yet." 

14. His words were effective, and the four Biddleville boys 
swung into that glorious stroke that " Bob " Cook sets for Yale's 
triumph. At the half-mile post both crews were pulling su- 
perbly. Again Waters spoke in a low tone, heard only by his 
crew: 

" You 're gaining ; it 's by inches, but you 're gaining." 

15. His words were true. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the 
bow of the Biddleville shell pushed itself ahead of the other, 
and Charlie Wentworth, the Mumford coxswain, realized that he 
could see a good deal more of the back of Waters's head than 
of his face. The air was filled with a hubbub of shouts, screams, 
and whistles. 

"They're beating us," said Charlie Wentworth to himself. 
" What shall I do ? What shall I do ? " 
Then he spoke softly to Harvey Storrs : 

16. " Quicken a little, Harvey." 

The gallant stroke responded, and the next moment the Mum- 
ford shell began to creep up. Frank Brownell saw it, and 
looked inquiringly at George Waters. 

"All right," said George, " don't question. Let them work ; 
it'll kill them. We have nearly three-quarters of a mile yet" 

17. At the mile-post the crews were on even terms, but any- 
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one who could have gone close enough would have seen that 
Biddleville was much the fresher of the two. They pulled on 
even terms for the next quarter of a mile, the crowd of spec- 
tators shrieking with excitement. At the mile and a quarter 
George Waters said to Frank Brownell: 
" Now 's our time ! " 

18. For answer, Frank threw his whole soul into the stroke 
and tore his oar through the water. The crew picked him up 
at the next stroke, and, with marvelous snap and vigor, ran the 
stroke up to forty a minute. The Biddleville shell shot a foot 
ahead of Mumf ord, and the Biddleville boys on the steam- 
boat screamed with joy. 

" Pull ! pull ! " shouted Charlie Wentworth. 

But the Mumford crew was doing all it could, and in spite 
of that, the Biddleville boys kept on gaining hand over hand. 
The finish line was just before them, when Charlie Wentworth 
became desperate. 

" They shall never cross the line winners ! " he cried. 

19. Then he gave the yoke line a hard pull, driving the bow 
of his shell straight at the Biddleville boat. 

" Hit her up ! " shouted George Waters, seeing the move. 

Frank Brownell and the three splendid fejlows ahead of him 
raised the stroke to forty-two, and the Biddleville shell jumped 
clear away from the threatening bow and shot over the line. 
At the same instant the referee's launch struck the Mumford 
shell amidships and cut it squarely in two. * 

20. " Stern — all ! " shouted Frank Brownell, who % saw the 
accident over George Waters's shoulder. 

In perfect order the Biddleville crew backed down toward 
the spot where their opponents were in the water. There was 
the wildest excitement for a few minutes, and the air was filled 
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with the screams of frightened women. But there were so 
many boats at hand that the dripping five were all saved. 

That evening, when the crews assembled at the hotel, where 
the formal transfer of the championship colors took place, 
Charlie Wentworth, with a pale face and downcast eyes, stepped 
forward. 

21. " I wish to make a statement," he said. " The sudden 
yaw of our shell at the finish to-day was my fault. I lost my 
head because I couldn't bear to see the Biddlevilles win, and I 
tried to run them down. It was an unmanly as well as a foolish 
thing to do, because if we had struck them they'd have won 
on a foul, and that would have spoiled their enjoyment. I wish 
now to ask their pardon and the pardon of the fellows of our 
crew, and to offer my resignation as coxswain." 

22. There was a painful silence for a few minutes, and then 
Charlie turned and left the room. The next moment Frank 
Brownell crossed to Harvey Storrs and offered him his hand, 
which was taken heartily. 

"I hope you fellows will not accept Charlie's resignation," 

said Frank; "he's a splendid coxswain, and it was a bitter 

temptation." 

W. J. Henderson. 



CXIX. LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 

John Henby Newman (1801-1890), an eminent English scholar and 
writer, and a cardinal cf the Roman Catholic Church, was born in London. 
He graduated at Trinity College, Oxford. 

Cardinal Newman possessed the true poet's gift. He was a voluminous 
writer, principally on moral or spiritual subjects. His style is unsurpassed 
by that of any English writer, in ease, lucidity, and grace. 
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1. Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, — 

Lead thou me on ! 
Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 

2. I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 

Shouldst lead me on: 
I loved to choose and see my path, but now 

Lead thou me on ! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 

3. So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 

Will lead me on 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

John Henby Newman. 



CXX. SELECTIONS FROM MILTON. 

John Milton (1608-1674) was born in London. His father was a 
Puritan, and Milton followed the same faith. "As a child Milton was re- 
markable for personal beauty, a sweet voice, a pleasing manner, literary 
and musical taste, and dignity and purity of thought and life." He was 
educated at Christ's College, Cambridge. While still in college he wrote 
many Latin verses. His literary life may be divided into three periods. 
The first covered his early writings, which are made up of Latin verses 
and classical poems. The second includes the writings of his middle age. 
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They are political in character and prose in form. The third embraces the 
writings of his old age. Milton's masterpiece is Paradise Lost. It is the 
great epic, or heroic, poem of English literature. Milton was seven years 
in writing it, and he sold it for a trifling sum of money. 

In his old age Milton lost his eyesight, and was forced to depend upon 
his daughters to write his thoughts at his dictation. One of his most 
beautiful productions is a sonnet, On his Blindness. 

I. MAY MORNING. 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May! that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 



II. EXPULSION FROM PARADISE. 

O unexpected stroke! worse than of death! 

Must I leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 

Thee, native soil ? these happy walks and shades, 

Fit haunt of gods, where I had hoped to spend 

Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 

That must be mortal to us both? O flowers! 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, — 
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Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 

Thee, lastly, nuptial bower ! by me adorned 

With what to sight or smell was sweet, — from thee 

How shall I part ? . and whither wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obscure 

And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 

Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits? 

John Milton. 

CXXI. THE NINETIETH PSALM. 

1. Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, thou art God. Thou turnest man to destruction; and 
sayest, Return, ye children of men. For a thousand years in 
thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in 
the night. Thou carriest them away as with a flood; they are 
as a sleep ; in the morning they are like grass which groweth up. 
In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up ; in the evening 
it is cut down, and withereth. 

2. For we are consumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath 
are we troubled. Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, our 
secret sins in the light of thy countenance. For all our days 
are passed away in thy wrath: we spend our years as a tale 
that is told. The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten; and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet 
is their strength labor and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and 
we fly away. 

3. Who knoweth the power of thine anger? even according 
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to thy fear, so is thy wrath. So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

4. Return, O Lord; how long? and let it repent thee con- 
cerning thy servants. O satisfy us early with thy mercy; 
that we may rejoice and be glad all our days. Make us glad 
according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the 
years wherein we have seen evil. Let thy work appear unto thy 
servants, and thy glory unto their children. And let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us : and establish thou the work 
of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish 

thou it. 

Bible. 
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Education makes men more industrious, more trustworthy, more active 
and systematic, more cheerful, more far-sighted, more economical as pro- 
ducers and preservers of property. (The School and the Schoolmaster.) 

The world's work — the higher part of it, at least — is done by think- 
ing; and education is not the imparting of knowledge, but the teaching to 
think. Knowledge can be obtained by special efforts at special times, 
when it is needed; but the ability to use it, the ability to think rightly, 
comes only by exercise and discipline. (George Eliot. 1819-1880.) 

In New York and Pennsylvania the offenses of ignorance are to those 
of enlightenment as seven to one, and in the country at large as ten to one. 
(Editorial in Christian Union.) 

Education diminishes crime; it is the great factor in all reform. 
(Z. R. Brockway.) 

Books, schools, education, are the scaffolding by means of which God 
builds up the human soul. (Humboldt. 1769-1859.) 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursePs as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. 
(Robert Burns. 1759-1796. "To a Louse.") 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes; 
Flow gently, I '11 sing thee a song in thy praise. 

(Robert Burns. "Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.") 

Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

(Robert Burns. "Tarn O'Shanter.") 

But pleasures are like poppies spread — 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 

A moment white — then melts forever. (Ibid.) 

(409) 
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A Bible and a newspaper in every house, a good school in every district, 
are the principal supports of virtue, morality, and civil liberty. (Benjamin 
Franklin. 1706-1790.) 

The office of a college is like that of a mother — cherishing, admonishing, 
leading, and by a thousand unseen processes building up the curious struc- 
ture we call character. (Geo. R. Peck. 1843.) 

It may be wrong, but I cannot help thinking that neither hereafter, nor 
here, does salvation lie in wheat, or corn, or iron. (Ibid.) 

The ox and his master differ little in dignity, if neither rises above the 
stomach and the manger. (Ibid.) 

Auld nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O; 
Her 'prentice han' she try'd on man, 
An' then she made the lasses, O. 

(Robert Burns. 1759-1796. " Green Grow the Rashes.") 

A genius is an industrious man who does a thing in so many ways that 
he finally strikes a good one. (E. W. Howe. 1854.) 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne. (James 
Russell Lowell. 1819-1891. "The Present Crisis.") 

Great ideas travel slowly, and for a time noiselessly, as the gods whose 
feet are shod with wool. (J. A. Garfield. 1831-1881.) 

It is easier to keep out of trouble than it is to get out. (E. W. Howe.) 

The greatest objection to folly is that no man ever made it pay. (Ibid.) 

Your success is as much the result of the mistakes of your rivals as of 
your own ability. (Ibid.) 

It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill. (Tennyson.) 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils: 

Let no such man be trusted. (Shakespeare.) 

A sage is an instructor of a hundred ages. (Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
1803-1882. Essay: " Uses of Great Men.") 

Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed. 
Who does the best his circumstances allow, 
Does well, acts nobly: angels could do no more. 

(Young's Night Thoughts.) 
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We hardly find any persons of good sense save those who agree with us. 
(De La Rochefoucauld. 1613-1680. "Reflections and Moral Maxims." 
Maxim 347.) 

Help thyself and God will help thee. (De La Fontaine. 1621-1695. 
" The Fox and the Grapes." Book 6, Fable 18.) 

No path of flowers leads to glory. (De La Fontaine. "The Use of 
Knowledge." Book 10, Fable 14.) 

O Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy name. 
(Madame Roland. 1754-1793. Macaulay: " Essay on Mirabeau.") 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin. (Bible.) 

Be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath. (Bible.) 

There are some defeats more triumphant than victories. (M. de Mon- 
taigne. 1533-1592. " Of Cannibals," chap. 30.) 

The brave man carves out his fortune, and every man is the son of his 
own works. (Miguel de Cervantes. 1547-1616. The Author's Preface, 
Part I, Book I, chap. 4.) 

Tell me thy company, and I will tell thee what thou art. (Cervantes. 
Book I, Part II, chap. 23.) 

Diligence is the mother of good fortune. (Cervantes. Part II, chap. 43.) 

Time ripens all things. No man is born wise. (Cervantes. Part II, 
chap. 33.) 

A man should be upright, and not be kept upright. (Antoninus. " Med- 
itations.") 

Our life is what our thoughts make it. (Antoninus. "Meditations," IV.) 

Anaxagoras said to a man who was grieving because he was dying in 
a foreign land : " The descent into Hades is the same from every place." 
(Diogenes Laertius. Anaxagoras.) 

Socrates said that there was one only good, namely, knowledge; and 
one only evil, namely, ignorance. (Diogenes Laertius. Socrates, XIV.) 

Nothing is so difficult but that it may be found out by seeking. (Ter- 
ence. 185-159 B.C. " Heautontimoroumenos," Act III, sc. 2, 8.) 

There is nothing so easy but that it becomes difficult when you do it 
with reluctance. (Terence. Sc. 6, 1.) 

In the midst of the fountain of wit there arises something bitter, which 
stings in the very flowers. (Lucretius. 95-55 B.C.) 
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Socrates declared that he knew nothing, except the fact of his ignorance. 
(Diogenes Laertius. Socrates, XVI.) 

There is nevertheless more ado to interpret the interpretations than 
to interpret the things, and more books upon books than upon all other 
subjects. We do nothing but comment upon one another. (Michel de Mon- 
taigne. "Of Cruelty," chap. 11.) 

Shall I show you the muscular training of a philosopher ? " What mus- 
cles are those? " A will undisappointed; evils avoided; powers daily exer- 
cised; careful resolutions ; unerring decisions. (Epictetus. "Wherein Con- 
sists the Essence of Good," chap. 8.) 

Never do a thing concerning the rectitude of which you are in> doubt. 
(Pliny the Younger. 61-105. Letter 18.) 

Reckon the days in which you have not been angry. I used to be angry 
every day; now every other day; then every third and fourth day; and 
if you miss it so often as thirty days, offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving to 
God. (Epictetus. "How to Apply General Principles to Particular 
Cases," chap. 17.) 

This being of mine, whatever it really is, consists of a little flesh, a 
little breath, and a part which governs. (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
12 1-180. " Meditations," ) 

" I will show," said Agesilaus, " that it is not the places that grace men, 
but men the places." (Plutarch. "Laconic Apothegms of Agesilaus 
the Great.") 

And when the physician said, " Sir, you are an old man," " That hap- 
pens," replied Pausanias, "because you never were my doctor." (Plutarch. 
"Of Pausanias, the Son of Phistoanox.") 

Go on, my friend, and fear nothing; you carry Caesar and his fortunes 
in your boat. ( Plutarch. " Life of Caesar." ) 

It is a thing of no great difficulty to raise objections against another 
man's oration — nay, it is a very easy matter; but to produce a better in 
its place is a work extremely troublesome. (Plutarch. "Of Hearing.") 

Alexander said, " I assure you, I had rather excel others in the knowl- 
edge of what is excellent than in the extent of my power and dominion." 
(Plutarch. " Life of Alexander." ) 

The essence of good and evil is in a certain disposition of the will. 
(Epictetus. 60 A.D. "Of Courage," chap. 29.) 

Appear to know only this: never to fail nor fall. (Epictetus. "That 
Courage is not Inconsistent with Caution," Book II, chap. 1.) 
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Cato used to assert that wise men profited more by fools than fools by 
wise men; for that wise men avoided the faults of fools, but that fools 
would not imitate the good examples of wise men. (Plutarch. 46-120 
A. D. " Life of Marcus Cato.") 

Xenophanes said, " I confess myself the greatest coward in the world. 
I dare not do a mean thing." (Plutarch. "Of Bashfulness.") 

The measure of a man's life is . the well spending of it, and not the 
length. (Plutarch. " Consolation to Appolonius.") 

Three roots bear up dominion: 

Knowledge, will; 

These twain are strong, but stronger yet the third — 

Obedience; 'tis the great tap-root, that still, 

Knit round the rock of Duty, is not stirred, 

Though Heaven-loosed tempests spend their utmost skill. 

(J. R. Lowell.) 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 

, And give her to the god of storms, 

The lightning and the gale. 

(Oliver Wendell Holmes. 1809-1894. " Old Ironsides." ) 

I have often regretted my speech, never my silence. ( Seneca. 8 B. C- 
65 A.D. Maxim 1070.) 

The next day is never so good as the day before. (Publius Syrus. 42 
B.C. Maxim 815.) 

Practice is the best of all instructors. (Publius Syrus. Maxim 439.) 

What is left when honor is lost? (Publius Syrus. Maxim 265.) 

A good reputation is more valuable than money. (Publius Syrus. 
Maxim 108.) 

A lie never lives to be old. (Sophocles. 496-406 B.C. Acrisius.) 

Every man is like the company he is wont to keep. (Euripides. 484- 
406 B.C. Phoenix. Frag. 809.) 

For a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies, 
A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright; 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight. 

(Tennyson.) 
With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right. (Abraham Lincoln. Second In- 
augural Address, March 4, 1865.) 
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Count that day lost whose low descending sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy action done. (Anon.) 

Talent is that which is within a man's power; genius is that in whose 
power a man is. (J. R. Lowell. "Rousseau and the Sentimentalists." ) 

Every man feels instinctively that all the beautiful sentiments in the 
world weigh less than a single lovely action. (Ibid.) 

One thorn of experience is worth a whole wilderness of warning. (J. R. 
Lowell. " Shakespeare Once More." ) 

The true American loves not simply the United States, but that for 
which the United States stands. The American flag is something more than 
the harmonious blending of colors. Who has not felt the awe and mystery 
that dwell in holy emblems? (Geo. R. Peck.) 

We see the wave, but not the force that whitens its crest and dashes 
it against the shore. (Ibid.) 

There is a right and a wrong; but God gathers them together and makes 
them serve a purpose too large for us to understand. (Ibid.) 

Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long — 
• Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong. 
(H. W. Longfellow. 1807-1882. "The Light of Stars.") 

One touch of nature makes the whole world akin. (Shakespeare.) 
To be great is to be misunderstood. (R. W. Emerson. " Essay on Self- 
Reliance." ) 

Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. (R. W. Emerson. 
" Essay on Circles." ) 

Though old the thought and oft expressed, 
'T is his at last who says it best. 

(James Russell Lowell. " For an Autograph.") 

• 

The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they while their companions slept 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

(H. W. Longfellow. "The Ladder of St. Augustine.") 
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Our revels now are ended: these our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind; we are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep! 

( Shakespeare. ) 

Patience is a necessary ingredient of genius. (Disraeli. 1805-1881. 
"Contarini Fleming," Part IV, chap. 5.) 

It is much easier to be critical than correct. (Disraeli. Speech, Jan- 
uary 24, 1860.) 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April's breeze unfurled; 
Here the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

(Ralph Waldo Emerson. Hymn sung at the completion of the Battle 

Monument. ) 

Years steal 

Fire from the mind as vigor from the limb, 
And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 
(Lord Byron. 1788-1824. " Cnilde Harold's Pilgrimage," Canto III, 
stanza 8.) 

The thorns which I have reap'd are of thee 
I planted; they have torn me, and I bleed. 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed. 

(Ibid. Canto IV, stanza 10.) 
Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and a tear. 

(Ibid., stanza 109.) 
Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind; 
How few think justly of the thinking few! 
How many never think, who think they do. 
(Jane Taylor. 1783-1824. " Essays in Rhymes," Essay I, stanza 45.) 
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I am as a weed 
. Flung from the rock, on ocean's foam to sail 

Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's breath prevail. 

(Byron. "Childe Harold," Canto III.) 

Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. (Lord Chester- 
field. 1694-1773. Letter, March 10, 1746.) 

Style is the dress of thoughts. (Ibid.) 

Mind is the great lever of all things; human thought is the process by 
which human ends are ultimately answered. (Daniel Webster. 1782-1852. 
Address in laying the corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument, 1825.) 

Justice, sir, is the great interest of man -on earth. (Ibid.) 

God grants liberty only to those who love it, and are always ready to 
guard and defend it. (Daniel Webster. Speech, June 3, 1834.) 

There is nothing so powerful as truth, and often nothing so strange. 
(Daniel Webster. Argument on the murder of Captain WLite. VoL VI, 
p. 68.) 



SUGGESTIONS. 

Classify the quotations under the following heads: Wit, Wisdom, Phi- 
losophy, Patriotism, Morality, Religion, Education, Pluck; and then, if 
there are any that cannot be put under any of the foregoing heads, niake 
a miscellaneous class. Then, after you have made the above classification, 
take those under the head of Wit and select four quotations that> in 
your judgment, are the wittiest, and state why you think them the wittiest. 
Take those under the head of Wisdom and select three that, in your judg- 
ment, contain the highest wisdom. Then take the remaining classes and 
treat them in the same way. 
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